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ANNUAL    REVIEW 


The  Forty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  for  the  year  1903- 
1904  is  herewith  submitted.  The  First  Part  of  the  volume 
includes  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chamber  for  the  year 
ended  April  30th,  1904,  together  with  the  Roll  of  Members, 
List  of  Officers  and  Committees,  and  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws.  The  Second  Part  contains  the  usual  trade  reviews 
and  statistical  statements  of  trade  and  finance. 

The  following  are  the  salient  features  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Chamber  during  the  year : 

Unveiling  of  the  Statues. — The  Historic  Exercises  held 
on  November  11th,  1902,  appropriate  to  the  dedication  of 
the  permanent  home  of  the  Chamber  were  fittingly  supple- 
mented on  November  17th,  1903,  by  the  unveiling  of  the 
stataes  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
John  Jay  on  the  front  of  the  building.  President  Jesup 
had  said  at  the  Dedication  Exercises  that  the  building 
would  not  be  complete  until  these  statues  had  been  placed 
on  its  facade,  so  that  the  ceremonial  of  November  17th 
signalized  the  crowning  of  a  great  and  memorable  work. 
Additional  interest  was  lent  to  the  proceedings  from  the 
fact  that  the  statues  are  gifts  from  members  of  the 
Chamber  who  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  promoting 
and  aiding  the  acquisition  of  its  permanent  home ;  the 
donor  of  the  statue  of  Dr  Witt  Clinton  being  Mr.  Morris 
K.  Jesup;  of  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  John  S. 
Kennedy  ;  and  that  of  John  Jay,  the  late  Mr.  William 
E.  Dodge. 
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The  addresses  were  worthy  of  the  occasion ;  that  on 
De  Witt  Clinton  being  delivered  by  His  Excellency, 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  ;  that  on  Alexander  Hamilton  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Fairohild,  ft)rmerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  on  John  Jay  by  the  Hon.  Alton 
B.  Parker,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New- York.  Governor  Odell  presented  a  com- 
pact and  luminous  summary  of  Clinton's  public  career, 
made  a  discriminating  reference  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
his  political  downfall,  and  brought  out  in  strong  relief  his 
undeviating  devotion  to  the  commercial  interests  of  New- 
York.  He  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  boldness  and 
farsightedness  of  Clinton's  advocacy  of  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  well  as  to  the  ability  of  the  champion 
of  this  great  undertaking  successfully  to  finance  it. 

In  his  brief  address  on  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Fairohild  recalled  the  fact  that,  as  a  boy,  Hamilton  bore 
close  personal  relations  to  a  nephew  of  the  first  President 
of  the  Chamber,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  very  fitting  that 
the  donor  of  this  statue  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Scotchmen 
should  be  one  of  the  foremost  Scotchmen  of  our  State  and 
Country. 

Judge  Parker's  tribute  to  the  career  and  public  services 
of  John  Jay  was  an  eloquent  and  comprehensive  review  of 
the  career  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  In  twenty-eight  years  of  faithful  public 
service,  Judge  Parker  said,  that  Jay  had  set  aside  every 
personal  interest,  laboring  with  fidelity  and  unselfish 
effort,  and  showing  himself  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  his  country. 

Tribvie  to  the  Memory  of  William  E.  Dodge. — One  of 
those  who  had  labored  most  assiduously  and  made  liberal 
contributions  for  the  provision  of  the  Chamber's  permanent 
home,  passed  away  before  the  work  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  interested  received  its  final  touches.  At  the 
October  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Smith  submitted  a  Memorial  touching  on  the  life  and 
public  services  of  Mr.  Dodge,  which  received  the  unani- 
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mous  approval  of  the  members  present,  and  was  seconded 
by  the  added  personal  tributes  of  Mr.  A.  Poster  Higgins, 
Mr.  R.  Pulton  Cutting,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  GusTAV  H.  Schwab.  Mr.  Smith  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  all  who  had  known  Mr.  Dodge  as  a  fellow-member, 
that  **  the  memory  of  his  words  and  presence,  always  kind 
and  iniiaential,  will  remain  among  the  cherished  traditions 
of  this  Chamber." 

Immigration. — Of  the  subjects  of  national  interest  con- 
sidered by  the  Chamber  during  the  year  perhaps  the  most 
important  was  the  question  of  immigration.  This  was 
introduced  at  the  October  meeting  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Shatne  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  for  consideration 
and  report.  It  was  Mr.  Shayne's  judgment  that  the 
enormous  immigration  flowing  to  this  country  within 
recent  years  had  been  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  the 
moral  and  physical  standard  of  the  immigrants,  and  that 
some  new  and  more  restrictive  legislation  than  the  existing 
law  governing  this  subject  should  be  adopted.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  at  the  December  meeting  that  it  had 
taken  pains  to  investigate  the  actual  condition  upon  which 
the  resolutions  comment  in  order  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion whether  they  could  be  properly  supported  by  the 
Chamber  or  not.  The  Committee  found  themselves  unable 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Shayne's  opinion  as  to  the  lowering 
of  the  moral  and  physical  standing  of  the  immigrants, 
and  they  pointed  to  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in  disproof 
of  that  opinion.  After  quoting  at  considerable  length 
from  this  report  the  Committee  added  that  they  had 
found  the  investigation  of  the  subject  in  a  state  of  progress 
and  promise  far  beyond  that  which  they  had  any  idea  of 
before  beginning  their  inquiries,  and  that  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  the  existing  law  had  been  most  carefully 
prepared  and  maturely  considered.  Finally,  the  Com- 
mittee announced  their  intention  of  eliciting  information 
and  opinions  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen 
in  the  United  States  who  were  known  to  be  familiar  with 
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the  subject  before  making  a  further  report  to  the  Chamber, 
which  should  embody  their  own  conclusions  and  their 
views  upon  any  legislation  which  may  be  proposed  by 
Congress  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

Philippine  Shipping  Bill. — At  its  February  meeting 
the  Chamber  took  action  in  regard  to  a  bill  to  regulate 
shipping  in  trade  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
ports  or  places  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  This  act 
virtually  proposed  to  extend  the  coastwise  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Revenue  Laws  that  its  enactment  would  seriously  derange 
and  injure  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  cause 
material  detriment  to  the  hemp  manufacturing  industry  of 
this  country.  A  memorial  was  accordingly  submitted  for 
presentation  to  Congress  respectfully  urging  that  the  term 
until  which  the  provisions  of  law  restricting  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
merchandise  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  port  of  the 
United  States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
between  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  the  United  States, 
or  between  porta  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  should  be 
extended  until  the  year  1909,  in  accordance  with  the  obli- 
gations assumed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  the  Kingdom  of  Spain.  It  was  also  urged  in 
this  memorial  that  as  it  has  so  far  been  the  expressed 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  in  the  dealings  of  the  Western  nations 
with  the  East,  a  reversal  of  this  policy  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  would  conflict  with  its  spirit  and  intent.  The 
report  and  memorial  of  the  Committee  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  copy  of  the  latter  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Secretary  Taft  on  the  PJdlippines. — An  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  was  held  on  April  21,  1904,  to 
hear  an  address  on  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  Hon. 
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William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War.  This  address  was 
generally  recognized  as  the  most  statesmanlike,  judicial 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  Philippine  question 
yet  presented  to  the  American  public.  The  Secretary  met 
and  answered  the  various  objections  which  had  been  made 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  and  challenged  the 
objectors  to  point  out  anything  which  has  been  done  there 
either  immediately  under  the  Insular  Government  or  by 
the  United  States  which  savors  in  the  least  of  a  selfish  use 
ot  those  Islands  for  the  benefit  either  of  the  individuals  in 
the  United  States  or  of  the  Government  itself.  He  ad- 
mitted that  some  color  might  be  found  for  such  a  charge 
by  the  attempt  made  during  the  session  of  Congress  to  put 
in  force  the  coastwise  trading  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shipping  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  Trans- 
Oceanic  trade  between  the  Islands  and  this  country,  but 
this  change  had  at  least  been  postponed  for  two  years 
longer.  Replying  to  the  denunciation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  as  one  of  suppression  of  freedom  and  an 
attack  upon  liberty  the  Secretary  said  that  there  had  been 
established  in  the  Islands  a  government  of  law  and  order  in 
which  the  administration  of  justice  is  quite  as  good  as  it  is  in 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  government  has  secured 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  among  the  Christian  Fili- 
pinos all  the  rights  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  except  the  right  to 
bear  arms  and  the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  The  latter,  he 
said,  was  a  right  which  the  people  of  the  Islands  did  not 
understand,  and  of  which  it  was  wise  to  postpone  the  exer- 
cise until  those  who  are  to  constitute  the  jury  should  be 
better  qualified  to  exercise  the  function  of  administering 
justice.  The  Secretary  insisted  that  if  we  adhere  to  the 
policy  which  is  now  being  pursued  in  respect  to  these 
Islands,  the  policy  of  holding  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipinos,  and  of  doing  everything  we  can  to  elevate  and 
educate  the  people,  to  increase  their  prosperity,  and  to 
furnish  them  full  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, we  need  trouble  ourselves  little  about  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.   When  all  has  been  done  for  the  Philippines  that  a 
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government  can  do,  and  the  people  have  been  elevated  and 
tanght  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  wisdom  of  civil  liLarty 
and  self-restraint  in  the  political  control  indispensable  to 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  ;  when  they  have  learned 
the  principles  of  successful  popular  self  government  from 
a  gradually  enlarged  experience  therein,  the  Secretary  held 
that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  independence  is  what  they  desire,  and  grant  it,  or 
whether  they  prefer  the  retention  of  a  closer  association 
with  the  country  which  has  unselfishly  led  them  on  to 
better  conditions. 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts. — At  the  same  adjourned 
meeting  in  April,  the  Chamber  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Revenue  Laws  in  regard  to  the  illiberal  administration  of 
the  Chinese  Immigration  Act  in  regard  to  the  landing  of 
the  exempt  classes  of  Chinamen  in  this  country.  The 
resolutions  declared  that  Chinese  citizens  who  are  entitled 
as  officials,  merchants,  students  or  tourists,  to  admission 
into  this  country  should  be  spared  any  humiliating,  de- 
grading or  obstructive  requirements  on  landing  at  our 
ports,  and  that  to  this  end  the  regulations  governing  the 
admission  of  these  exempt  classes  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  credentials  to 
visiting  Chinese,  furnished  by  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Officers  of  the  United  States  stationed  in  China,  as 
conclusive  evidence  without  further  question  or  examina- 
tion. 

Arbitration  Treaty  with  Or  eat  Britain. — At  the  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  George  F.  Seward,  as 
Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  to  represent 
the  Chamber  at  the  International  Arbitration  Conference, 
held  in  Washington  on  January  12th,  reported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Conference  to  our  Government  to  en- 
deavor to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  submit 
to  arbitration  by  the  permanent  Court  at  the  Hague,  or,  in 
default  of  such  submission,  by  some  tribunal  specially 
constituted  for  the  case,  all  differences  which  they  may 
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fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiations.  Mr.  Sewabd 
anr  ^nnced  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  had  voted 
for  this  and  cognate  resolutions  passed  at  Washington, 
after  he  had  stated  to  the  Conference  that  the  Chamber 
had  given  the  Committee  no  instructions,  but  might  be 
relied  upon  to  stand  always  for  those  things  that  make  for 
peace  between  nations,  for  humanity,  and  for  national 
honor.  He  reported  further  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  the  National  Government  taking  any  action  in  the 
premises  for  the  present ;  that  the  matter  would  go  over 
naturally  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  and,  prob- 
ably, until  after  the  4th  of  March,  1905.  He  submitted, 
however,  that  as  the  subject  was  one  which  concerned  the 
Chamber  more  deeply  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the 
country,  it  would  be  well  to  refer  the  report  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  with  an  instruction  to  bring  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  Chamber  on  or  about  the  4th  of  March 
next  year,  with  advice  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  should 
be  taken  in  the  premises.  The  report  was  unanimously 
accepted  and  its  recommendations  duly  referred  as  sug- 
gested. 

PrivcUe  Property  at  Sea  in  Time  of  War. — A  subject  in 
which  the  Chamber  has  taken  a  deep  interest  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  history  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting 
in  March  in  the  form  of  a  preamble  and  resolutions  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue 
Laws  in  favor  of  a  joint  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  authorizing  the  President  to 
correspond  with  the  governments  of  the  principal  maritime 
powers  with  a  view  of  incorporating  into  the  permanent 
law  of  civilized  nations  the  principle  of  the  exemption  of 
all  private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of  war,  from 
capture  or  destruction  by  belligerent  powers.  The  Cham- 
ber unanimously  reiterated  its  hearty  support  of  the 
enlightened  principle  that  private  property  at  sea  should 
be  as  secure  from  violence  and  capture  as  private  property 
on  land,  and  the  Committee  was  instructed  to  take  all 
proper  means  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in 

question  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
2* 
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Freight  Differentials. — The  subject  of  the  enforcement 
of  diflFerentials  on  ex-lake  freight  from  Buffalo  in  favor  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  against  New- York  was 
brought  before  the  Chamber  at  its  March  meeting  in  the  form 
of  a  report  and  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade 
and  Improvements.  The  Chamber  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  of  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  differ- 
entials in  favor  of  other  seaboard  cities,  and  urged  the 
various  carriers  of  freight  with  terminals  in  this  City  to 
unite  in  reviewing  and  considering  this  question,  to  the 
end  that  a  conclusion  may  be  reached  which  shall  be  fair 
to  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New- York,  as  well  as  just 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country  as  of  old. 

Taxation  of  Mortgages. — The  work  of  the  Committee  on 
State  and  Municipal  Taxation,  in  regard  to  legislation 
affecting  the  taxation  of  mortgages,  was  continued  during 
the  year  under  the  active  and  intelligent  direction  of  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  George  F.  Seward.  At  the  January 
meeting  this  Committee  submitted  a  report  in  the  course 
of  which  it  re-affirmed  its  adherence  to  the  position  that 
any  taxation  whatever  of  mortgages  is  wrong,  wasteful 
and  vexatious  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  Recal- 
ling its  figures  of  last  year  showing  that  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness of  Greater  New- York,  amounting  to  about 
$2,000,000,000,  was  advanced  in  it«  interest  charge  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  by  the  threat  of  taxation  over  what  it 
would  have  been  under  a  system  of  exemption,  while  the 
whole  revenue  derived  from  mortgage  taxation  in  this  City 
is  about  $300,000  a  year ;  the  difference  between  this  latter 
amount  and  the  excess  of  interest,  which  foots  up  to  nearly 
$10,000,000,  was  cited  by  the  Committee  as  sufllcient  proof 
that  the  whole  history  of  fiscal  legislation  might  be  ran- 
sacked without  result  in  the  effort  to  find  an  equal  case  of 
economic  unwisdom.  With  due  regard  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  legislative  action  in 
favor  of  the  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation,  the 
Committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  might  now 
be  properly  asked:  To  abandon  mortgage  taxation  alto- 
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gether ;  or,  to  abandon  it  in  the  urban  communities  ;  or,  to 
allow  the  urban  communities  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  make  mortgages  free  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. A  supplementary  reporton  this  subject  was  presented 
at  the  February  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  the  Chamber  again, 
as  in  1902  and  1903,  should  approve,  as  a  compromise,  the 
proposal  that  mortgages  should  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion, excepting  a  recording  fee  of  one -half  of  one  per  cent., 
as  proposed  in  the  bill  indroduced  by  Mr.  Bostwiok. 

Street  Obstructions. — A  good  deal  of  the  attention  of 
the  Chamber  and  its  Committees  during  the  year  was 
devoted  to  a  subject  brought  to  its  attention  by  General 
Francis  V.  Greene,  Commissioner  of  Police,  at  the 
meeting  in  May,  1903,  namely,  the  obstruction  of  traffic 
on  the  public  streets  in  connection  with  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  goods.  General  Greene  pointed  out  that  a 
sudden  enforcement  of  the  City  ordinances,  which  had 
been  treated  with  habitual  disregard,  affecting  the  use  of 
streets  and  sidewalks  and  designed  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment upon  them,  would  lead  almost  to  a  suspension  of 
business  in  many  lines  of  the  City's  commerce,  and  would 
involve  financial  losses  of  great  magnitude.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  power  or  lawful 
authority  in  the  police,  or  any  other  executive  depart- 
ment, to  suspend  the  operation  of  these  ordinances  or  to 
consent  to  their  non-enforcement,  and  he  added  that  the 
exercise  of  discretion  by  members  of  the  police  force  in 
regard  to  the  discharge  of  this  portion  of  their  duty  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  corruption  in  the  Depart- 
ment. General  Greene  suggested  that  the  time  had  come 
when  ordinances  should  be  adopted  which  would  restore 
the  use  of  the  streets  to  the  public  without  unnecessary 
restriction  of  trade,  and  he  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Chamber  to  consider  the  subject 
carefully,  and  to  confer  with  the  City  authorities  with  a 
view  to  finding  a  solution  of  the  matter  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  a  Sub-Committee 
went  with  General  Greene  to  districts  indicated  by  him, 
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noting  conditions  and  conferring  with  people  concerned  as 
to  methods  that  might  be  used  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
This  Sub  Committee  reported  its  concurrence  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  General  Greene,  and  thoroughly  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  pressing  necessity  of  doing  something 
to  relieve  a  situation  which  was  becoming  intolerable. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  a 
Special  Committee  was  therefore  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  examine  into  the  congestion  of  street  traffic  in  the 
City,  and  to  report  its  findings  as  to  facts  and  as  to 
measures  that  may  be  taken  to  alleviate  conditions  without 
undue  interference  with  legitimate  interests.  This  Com- 
mittee reported  progress  at  the  January  meeting,  and  sub- 
mitted in  March  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  results  of 
their  investigations  and  of  the  ordinance  which  they  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  the  existing  body  of  municipal 
legislation  on  this  subject.  This  report  was  printed  and  a 
copy  of  it  sent  to  each  member.  At  the  meeting  in  April 
it  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Chamber,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  continued  with  authority  to  confer  with  the 
City  government  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  its  report. 

Branch  Post  Offixies. — At  the  February  meeting  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  were  adopted,  setting  forth  that  since 
the  present  post  office  building  and  the  facilities  it  affords 
are  now  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  with  convenience  and 
facility  the  largely  increased  and  growing  demands  upon 
it ;  and  since  the  steady  uptown  trend  of  business  and 
poplilation,  with  the  largely  increased  demands  upon 
postal  facilities  by  the  entire  country,  emphasize  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  establishment  of  an  uptown  branch  or 
branches,  that  such  branches  should  naturally  be  located 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  New- York  terminals  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railway  and  the  New- York  Central 
Railway.  The  Chamber  placed  on  record  its  judgment 
that  Congress  should  enact  speedy  legislation  providing 
for  additional  post  office  facilities  in  the  locations  indi- 
cated. 

Under  Oround  Rapid  Transit — A  Special  Committee 
was  appointed  at  the  January  meeting  to  consider  and 
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report  what  action  should  be  taken  to  make  suitable  recog- 
nition of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  six  of  whose  eight  members  were 
selected  from  the  membership  of  the  Chamber,  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  the  Chamber  had  initiated,  and  which 
the  Legislature  confirmed  by  a  bill  passed  on  May  24th, 
1894.  On  behalf  of  this  Committee  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Oeorge  p.  Sewakd,  reported  that  in  the  City  Hall 
Station  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  would  be  placed  a 
tablet,  bearing  this  inscription :  *'  Suggested  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Authorized  by  the  State,  Constructed 
by  the  City."  But  something  more  was  needed  adequately 
to  set  forth  the  service  which  the  Chamber  has  rendered 
toward  supplying  the  City's  urgent  need  of  Rapid  Transit. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  participation  of  members  of  the 
Chamber  in  this  work  supplied  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  republican  need  of  unofficial  service.  The  discharge 
ot  their  multifarious  duties  has  called  for  attention,  pru- 
dence and  ability  of  the  highest  order,  and  Mr.  Seward's 
Committee  held  that  the  harmony  secured  and  the  public 
approval  vouchsafed  at  each  stage  of  the  work  indicated 
that  attention,  prudence  and  skill  had  been  exhibited  in  a 
degree  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Committee 
paid  a  special  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man  most 
prominent  in  the  work  of  devising  the  basis  for  the  Rapid 
Transit  enterprise,  whose  statue  in  marble  is  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  great  corridor  of  the  building  of  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  was  characterized  as  "  A  citizen 
who  served  the  public  officially  and  who  served  it  unoffi- 
cially with  singular  clearness  of  vision,  with  devotion  and 
with  truth,  and  the  rewards  granted  to  him  by  this  Cham- 
ber have  been  such  as  will  make  his  memory  last  until 
these  walls  crumble  into  dust."  The  Committee  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  submitting  to  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  a  further  report  indicating  what  means 
should  be  organized  first,  in  order  that  the  Chamber  may 
take  a  right  part  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Subway  to  public  use,  and,  second,  in  order 
that  the  service  rendered  by  members  of  the  Chamber  may 
be  properly  recognized. 
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PART  SECOND. 

STAPLES   OF  IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

Sugar. — The  market  has  developed  do  important  feature 
during  the  year  1903.  Consumption  shows  a  slight  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  importations  of  foreign  raw  sugar,  which  is  our 
chief  source  of  supply,  were  correspondingly  light,  while 
prices,  although  upon  a  slightly  higher  plane,  have  ruled 
fairly  steady  throughout  the  year.  The  falling  oflf  in  con- 
sumption does  not  point  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  refined  sugar  used*up,  but  rather  is  a  reflection 
of  the  customary  fluctuations  in  the  working  supplies 
carried  by  jobbers  and  small  distributors,  for  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  with  an  ever-increasing  population  the 
consumption  of  this  indispensable  article  of  table  diet  is 
constantly  on  the  increase.  Two  important  events  in  the 
sugar  world  were  consummated  during  the  year  under 
review :  the  Brussels  Convention  went  into  operation 
September  1st,  and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Cuba  was 
finally  approved  by  Congress  and  took  effect  during  the 
last  week  of  December.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
events,  the  immediate  result  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  during  the  crop  year  1902- 
1903  of  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons, 
with  an  increase  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons  for  the  current  crop  year  of  1908-1904,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  net  shrinkage  of  say  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons  in  two  years,  in  addition  to  this  it  is 
reported  that  the  lower  prices  that  have  been  established 
have  stimulated  consumption  in  Europe  to  an  extent  that 
will  soon  become  manifest  in  using  up  of  supplies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  importation  into  the  United  States  from 
Europe  were  unusually  small,  being  the  smallest  in  a 
number  of  years,  but  this  was  without  any  special  signifi- 
cance, and  only  due  to  the  fact  that  cheaper  supplies  were 
available  from  other  sources  of  production.  The  late  date 
at  which  the  long  delayed  treaty  with  Cuba  went  into 
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operation  was  without  important  influence  upon  the  year's 
operations ;  but  it  is  significant  that  as  the  passage  of  this 
treaty  became  a  certainty  the  price  of  the  Cuba  grades  of 
raw  sugar  steadily  declined,  so  that  when  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  became  operative  buyers  in  this  market  had  suc- 
ceeded in  shaving  off  from  values  just  about  the  equivalent 
of  the  reduction  in  duty  that  was  conferred  by  the  new 
tariff  schedule  established  for  Cuban  sugar.  In  other 
words,  American  buyers  pocketed  the  benefits  intended 
for  the  Cuban  planter.  It  remains  to  be  demonstrated 
whether  the  United  States  refiner  can  repeat  this  game 
whenever  a  new  crop  of  Cuban  sugar  comes  upon  the 
market.  Taking  into  consideration  the  production  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  together  with  the 
Louisiana  crop  and  the  output  of  the  domestic  beet  fac- 
tories, there  is  really  available  about  one  million  tons  of 
raw  sugar,  which  is  in  the  natare  of  a  domestic  product 
because  it  pays  no  duty,  thus  leaving  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  be  pur- 
chased to  supply  the  present  requirements  of  consumption. 
Of  this  quantity  Cuba  will  bo  able  to  supply  not  less  than 
a  million  tons,  so  that  our  other  purchases  of  foreign  raw 
sugar  need  not  exceed  about  half  a  million  tons.  There 
has  been  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  Louisiana 
cane  crop,  but  the  number  and  output  of  our  domestic  beet 
factories  is  increasing  and  promises  in  the  future  a  perma- 
nent source  of  supply.  The  higher  plane  upon  which  the 
prices  for  refined  fluctuated,  although  not  material  so  far 
as  it  concerned  consumers,  was  a  satisfactory  feature  for 
refiners  whose  profits  were  thereby  enhanced.  Although 
their  is  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  sugar  in  sight  for  the 
requirements  of  another  year,  the  present  outlook  would 
seem  to  foreshadow  a  fairly  steady  and  remunerative  mar- 
ket for  the  year  1904. 

Molasses. — ^There  has  been  quite  a  marked  increase  in 
the  importations  of  foreign  molasses  during  1903  compared 
with  recent  years,  the  increase  being  due  wholly  to  the 
larger  supply  available  in  the  near-by  West  Indies  and  the 
fact  that  these  supplies  could  be  marketed  here  at  a  satis- 
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factory  profit,  especially  in  view  of  the  smaller  supply 
of  domestic  cane  molasses  that  was  forthcoming  from 
Louisiana  and  the  other  Southern  States  where  cane  is 
grown.  From  these  sources  are  derived  a  large  proportion 
of  the  supply  of  liquid  sweets  that  are  required  for  the 
use  of  consumers,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  corn 
syrups  and  glucose,  which  later  is  ah  important  ingredient 
in  the  mixing  and  improvement  of  cane  molasses.  The 
trade  of  the  year  has  not  developed  any  features  of  special 
interest,  except  that  the  Glucose  Trust  has  now  three 
important  rivals  in  the  industry  it  has  sought  to  control. 

Coffee, — The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  market 
during  the  year  1903  was  the  speculative  movement  that 
made  its  appearance  during  the  autumn  months,  and  con- 
tinned  uj)  to  December  31st,  resulting  in  advancing  prices 
about  2Jc.  per  pound  from  the  lowest  point.  The  bull  move- 
ment appears  to  have  been  based  on  a  report  that  the  growing 
crop  had  been  disastrously  effected  by  drought,  which  was 
strengthened  by  a  temporary  falling  off  in  receipts  at  the 
two  principal  shipping  ports  in  Brazil,  but  long  after  these 
reports  had  been  found  to  be  without  any  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  statistical  position  of  supplies,  speculative 
activity  continued,  being  stimulated  by  a  considerable 
accession  to  the  ranks  from  Wall  street  operators,  and 
prices  continued  to  advance  chiefly  because  the  sentiment 
of  the  street  was  bullish.  After  an  era  of  rather  wild 
trading,  which  lasted  until  about  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, 1904,  the  buying  demand  seemed  to  relax,  and  with 
the  absence  of  pressure  the  market  actually  collapsed,  and 
prices  took  a  perpendicular  drop  of  about  three  cents  a 
pound.  There  has  been  a  moderate  increase  in  consump- 
tion, but  there  is  still  a  plethora  of  supplies  in  sight 
compared  with  the  world's  requirements,  for,  although 
there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  crop  yield  of  Brazil, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  supply,  the  accumulation  of 
stock  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia  during  the  three  years 
has  proved  to  be  very  much  larger  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, so  that  the  comparatively  large  shipments  from 
I  hat  source  have  more  than  neutralized  the  shrinkage  in  the 
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Brazil  crop.  The  visible  supply  of  the  world,  notwith- 
standing some  increase  in  consumption  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  continues  to  be  over  twelve  million  bags,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  consump- 
tion. The  adverse  influences  of  this  speculative  flurry  are 
likely  to  be  felt  for  some  months  before  legitimate  trade 
once  more  resumes  its  sway. 

Tea. — The  duty  of  ten  cents  a  pound  was  removed  on  the 
first  of  January  of  the  year  under  review,  and  since  then 
tea  has  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  distribution  of 
the  large  supply  that  had  accumulated  in  warehouses  was 
quickly  accomplished,  so  that  when  the  new  season  opened 
in  June  this  market  was  practically  bare  of  desirable 
descriptions  and  marks,  but  prices  were  so  high,  and  the 
value  of  first  shipments  of  new  tea  so  much  above  the 
parity  of  this  market,  that  upon  their  arrival  they  could 
only  be  marketed  at  a  loss.  During  the  later  months  of 
the  year  the  prospect  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and 
Russia  gave  an  impetus  to  the  demand,  and  the  trade 
situation  was  much  more  encouraging,  but  the  net  results 
of  the  year's  operations,  especially  in  Japans  and  For- 
mosas,  was  financially  disastrous  to  shippers  and  im- 
porters. 

Tobacco, — The  volume  of  business  transacted  in  this 
commodity  for  home  consumption  during  190:3  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  returns  which  indi- 
cate an  output  of  840,924,304  pounds  of  manufactured 
tobacco  and  snuff;  7,493,280,765  cigars,  large  and  small;  and 
3,211,362,018  cigarettes ;  an  increase  over  1902  of  8,658,536 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  of  302,008,764  cigars  and 
465,547,847  cigarettes.  True,  the  increase  in  manufactured 
tobacco  and  cigars  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  1902  over 
1901,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  1902  was  a  phe- 
nomenal year  in  the  output  of  tobacco  manufactures. 

Considering  the  general  business  situation  all  over  the 
country  during  1903  the  tobacco  trade  has  done  well. 

The  increase  in  the  sale  of  cigarettes  was  even  larger 
than  the  year  before. 
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The  export  trade  has  been  less  fortunate,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  very  large  falling  off  in  shipments  to 
Great  Britain— over  45,000,000  pounds,  to  the  value  of 
about  $6,000,000 — owing  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Im- 
perial Tobacco  Company  of  Great  Britain,  the  English 
Trust,  with  the  British  Tobacco  Company,  the  branch  of 
the  American  Trust  in  England,  which  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber, 1902.  Up  to  that  time  the  two  rival  concerns  had 
been  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  buying  of  American 
tobacco  suitable  for  the  English  market.  Consequently, 
when  they  combined,  each  carried  a  stock  of  stupendous 
proportions,  and  they  forthwith  quit  the  market.  Exports 
to  nearly  all  other  countries  show  increases  for  the  year. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  September  1st,  1903,  amounted  to  10,768,326 
bales,  weighing  6,470,676,331  pounds,  and  for  the  year 
ending  September  1st,  1902,  to  10,701,453  bales,  weighing 
5,403,210,614  pounds,  an  increase  of  56,873  bales  and 
67,466,817  pounds. 

There  were  exported  to  foreign  countries  of  the  crop  of 
1903,  6,799,572  bales,  and  in  1902,  6,761,486  bales,  an  in- 
crease of  38,086  bales. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1903 
was  4,151,091  bales,  and  in  1902,  4,207,287  bales,  a  decrease 
of  56, 196  bales. 

Of  the  crop  of  1903  the  Northern  spinners  took  2,101,189 
bales,  against  2,264,406  bales  in  1902,  a  decrease  of  163,217 
bales. 

The  takings  of  Southern  spinners  in  1903,  were 
2,049,902  bales,  and  in  1902,  1,942,881  bales,  an  increase  of 
107,021  bales. 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1903,  was  162,040  bales,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  1902,  163,586  bales,  a  decrease  of  1,546 
bales. 

The  price  of  cotton  in  the  New- York  market  reached  the 
highest  point  on  August  1st,  1903,  when  middling  upland 
was  quoted  at  13.50  cents  per  pound,  and  the  lowest  price, 
8.30  cents,  was  quoted  on  November  22d,  1902. 
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Breadstuff s. — ^The  exports  of  breadstuflfs  from  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1903  reached  $221,242,286 
in  value,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1902,  $213,134,344,  an  in- 
crease of  $8,107,941. 

Of  the  foregoing  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  New- 
York  exported  $46,406,383,  and  for  the  year  1902, 
$43,149,212,  an  increase  of  $3,257,171. 

Provisions. — The  exports  of  provisions  from  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  amounted  to  $179,839,714  in 
value,  to  which  must  be  added  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
&c.,  to  the  value  of  $31,107,309,  making  a  total  of 
$210,947,023.  The  exports  for  the  year  1902  were 
$231,993,618,  a  decrease  of  $21,046,495. 

The  exports  of  provisions  from  New- York,  including 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 
amounted  to  $106,930,329,  and  .in  1902  to  $107,348,186,  a 
decrease  of  $1,417,867. 

Petroleum. — Exports  of  petroleum  showed  a  decided 
reduction  in  1903.  The  shipments  of  refined  oil  were  re- 
duced nearly  100,000,000  gallons  from  those  of  1902.  This 
is,  perhaps,  a  natural  consequence  of  advance  in  prices. 
Refined  oil  for  export  averaged  1.26  cents  per  gallon 
higher  than  last  year,  the  average  price  being  8.64  cents, 
and  the  extreme  limit  of  price  9.6  cents  per  gallon  in 
barrels.  Naphtha  for  export  reached  12,40  cents  per  gal- 
lon in  December,  and  the  average  for  the  year  was  11.72 
cents,  or  2.76  cents  above  the  average  for  1902.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry  the  shipments  of 
petroleum  from  New- York  have  been  exceeded  by  those 
from  Philadelphia.  The  total  deliveries  of  crude,  refined 
oil  and  naphtha,  from  Philadelphia  for  1903  were 
377,260,496  gallons,  while  those  from  New- York  were  only 
367,464,064  gallons.  The  shipments  from  all  ports  of  the 
United  States  show  a  reduction  from  909,236,699  gallons  in 
1902  to  783,403,622  gallons  in  1903. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS   OF  THE  PRECIOUS   METALS. 

Fiscal  Tear. — The  imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
gold  and  silver  bullion  into  the  United  States  during  the 
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fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1903,  amounted  to  $69,145,518, 
and  consisted  of  $16,336,047  jf  gold  coin,  $29,645,980  gold 
bullion;  $3,589,458  silver  coin,  and  $20,674,033  silver 
bullion. 

The  exports  and  re-exports  for  the  same  period  were 
$91,340,864,  and  consisted  of  $20,481,606  gold  coin, 
$26,608,989  gold  bullion;  $4,346,880  silver  coin,  and 
$39,903,379  silver  bullion. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounted  to 
$22,195,336. 

The  imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  gold  and 
silver  bullion  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30th,  1902,  amounted  to  $80,263,608,  of  which 
$16,708,912  was  gold  coin;  $35,812,342  gold  bullion; 
$4,249,941  silver  coin,  and  $23,982,313  silver  bullion. 

The  exports  and  re-exports  for  the  same  period  were 
$98,301,340,  and  consisted  of  $10,129,671  gold  coin, 
$38,439,379  gold  bullion,  $3,969,096  silver  coin,  and 
$45,763,294  silver  bullion. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounted  to 
$18,047,832. 

Calendar  Tear. — During  the  calendar  year  ended  De- 
cember 3l8t,  1903,  the  importations  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  amounted  to  $89,242,204, 
of  which  amount.  $66,267,696  were  gold  coin  and  bullion 
and  $23,974,608  silver  coin  and  bullion.  The  exports  and 
re-exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  gold  and  silver 
bullion  for  the  same  period  were  $84,982,176;  of  which 
$44,346,834  were  gold  coin  and  bullion,  and  $40,636,342 
silver  coin  and  bullion. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  the  calendar  year 
1903  was  $4,260,028. 

During  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31st,  1902,  the 
importations  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  gold  and  silver 
bullion  amounted  to  $70,596,252.  This  amount  consisted 
of  $44,198,317  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion,  and  $26,402,936 
of  silver  coin  and  silver  bullion. 

The  exports  and  re- exports  for  the  same  period  were 
$85,303,545,  of  which  $36,030,591  were  gold  coin  and  gold 
bullion,  and  $49,272,954  silver  coin  and  silver  bullion. 
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The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  calendar  year 
1902  was  $14,707,293. 

THE  METALLIC   STOCK   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  gives  the  amount  of  the 
metallic  stock  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1903,  with  a  comparison  with  the  same  time  in  the 
previous  year,  as  follows : 

1908.  1902. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion,  .  $1,249,552,756  $1,192,395,607 

Silver  dollars;    .  .  567,806,669  540,176,161 

Subsidiary  coin,         .  .  102,034,567  97,183, 76^ 

Silver  bullion,     .  .  17,607,697  33,181,182 


Total,  ....     $1,927,001,689    $1,862,935,712 

This  shows  an  increase  of  $57,157,149  in  gold  coin  and 
bullion,  $17,631,508  in  silver  dollars;  $4,850,805  in  sub- 
sidiary coin,  and  a  decrease  of  $15,573,485  in  silver  bullion. 

Estimating  the  population  in  1902  at  79,117,000  would 
give  the  amount  of  goldjper  capita  at  $15.07,  and  silver  at 
$8.48— total  $23.55.  In  1903,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  80,847,000,  the  amount  of  gold  per  capita  would  be 
$15.45,  and  silver  $8.38— total  $23.83,  an  increase  of  28 
cents. 

THE  FOREIGN   COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fiscal  Year, — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th, 
1903,  compared  with  the  total  value  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  was  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  merchandise,          .  $1,025,719,237 

Imports  of  the  precious  metals,  69,145,518 

Exports  of    domestic    and    foreign 

merchandise 1,420,141,679 

Exports  and  re-exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,          ....  91,340,854 

Total  foreign  commerce,  fiscal  year  1903,     .     $2,606,347,288 
Total  foreign  commerce,  fiscal  year  1902,     .       2, 4  63, 595, 197 

Increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1903,       .        .        $142,752,091 
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Calendar  Tear. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  ended 
December  31st,  1903,  compared  with  the  previous  calendar 
year,  was  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  merchandise,     ....  $995,447,175 

Imports  of  the  precious  metals,          .        .  89,242,204 

Exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise,             1,484,681,995 

Exports  and  re- exports    of   the  precious 

metals, 84,982,176 

Total  foreign  commerce,  calendar  year 

1903,  ..--..     $2,654,353,550 

Total  foreign  commerce,  calendar  year 

1902, 2,485,922,685 

Increase  in  the  calendar  year  1903,      .       $168,430,865 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Fiscal  Tear, — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Port  of  New-York  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30th,  1903,  compared  with  the  total  value  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  was  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  merchandise,          .  $618,705,662 

Imports  of  the  precious  metals,        .  15,233,351 

Exports  of    domestic  and    foreign 

merchandise,          ....  505,829,694 

Exports  and  re-exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,           ....  72,482,126 

Total  foreign  commerce,  fiscal  year  1903,  .     $1,212,250,833 
Total  foreign  commerce,  fiscal  year  1902,  .       1,145,029,311 

Increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1903,       .        .  $67,221,522 

Calendar  Tear. — ^The  total  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Port  of  New- York  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  3l8t,  1903,  compared  with  the  total  value 
of  the  calendar  year  1902,  was  as  follows  : 
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Imports  of  merchandise,    ....  $598,182,210 

Imports  of  the  precious  metals,  29,652,689 

Exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise,             516,028,249 

Exports  and  re-exports  of   the  precious 

metals, 65,860,849 

Total  foreign  commerce,  calendar  year 

1903, $1,209,723,997 

Total  foreign  commerce,  calendar  year 

1902, 1,169,229,784 

Increase  in  the  calendar  year,  1903,     .  $50,494,213 

THE  BALANCE  OP  TRADE, 

Fiscal  Year. — The    balance  of   trade  in  favor  of  the 

United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1903,  was 
as  follows : 

Exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise,          $1,420,141,679 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise,        .        .  1,025,719,237 

In  favor  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1903,  $394, 422, 442 

In  favor  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1902,  478,398,453 

Decrease  in  the  fiscal  year  1903,       .  $83,976,011 

Calendar  Year. — The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  3l8t, 
1903,  was  as  follows  : 

Exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise,             $1,484,681,995 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise,        .  995,447,176 

In  favor  of  the  United  States,  calendar 

year  1903, $489,234,820 

In  favor  of   the  United  Stat.es,  calendar 

year  1902, 391,380,982 

Increase  in  the  calendar  year  1903,      .  $97,853,838 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE  NEW-YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

The  clearings  of  the  New- York  Clearing  House  for  the 
calendar  year  1903  were  $66,970,337,955.03,  a  decrease  from 
the  year  previous  of  over  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
and,  compared  with  the  year  for  which  the  maximum 
amount  of  exchanges  is  recorded,  1901,  they  show  a  falling 
off  in  volume  of  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  millions. 

The  decrease  was  mainly  due  to  the  marked  inactivity  in 
stock  exchange  transactions,  to  the  great  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  securities  during  the  previous  twelve  months, 
enforcing  a  consequent  retrenchment  in  expenditure  in 
multitudinous  directions,  and  to  the  failure  of  capital  to 
seek  investment  during  a  long  period  of  labor  disquiet  and 
agitation. 

The  cash  paid  to  adjust  the  balances  resulting  from  the 
exchanges  was  $3,143,097,671.27  or  4f  per  cent. 

While  the  average  daily  clearings  for  the  year  were 
$217,007,690.64,  the  actual  exchanges  ranged  from 
$102,876,701.50  on  April  11th  to  $469,761,070.91  on  Janu- 
ary 3d. 

The  exchanges  of  all  the  Clearing  Houses  in  the  country 
outside  of  New-Tork  were  $43,297,000,000,  and  including 
New-York  $109,267,000,000. 

In  October  the  New- York  Clearing  House  attained  its 
semi-centennial  birthday,  and  its  transactions  to  that  day 
aggregated  the  immense  sum  of  $1,677,574,370,150.37. 
The  cash  balances  during  this  period  have  averaged  close 
to  five  per  cent. 

Chamber  op  Commerce, 
New- York,  June  8th,  1904. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THB 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

FROM    MAY,    1908,    TO   MAY,    1904. 


185th  Annual  Meeting,  Thursday,  May  7,  1903. 

Thb  One  Handred  and  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting^  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber^ 
Tharsday,  May  ^th,  1903,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 


Morris  E.  Jbsup,  President 
J.  Edward  Simmons, 
John  T.  Tbrrt, 
James  G.  Cannon,  TVecimrer. 
Gbobob  Wilson,  Secretary. 


I  Viee^PreHdentB. 


GusTAY  H.    SoHWAB,   Chairman  of  the   Committee  on  Foreign 

Commerce  and  the  Beventte  Zaws. 
A  Barton  Hbpburn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 

Trade  and  Improvements. 
A.  FosTBR  HioGiNS,  Chairman  of  the   Committer  on  the  Harbor 

and  Shipping, 
GBORaB  F.  Sbward,  Chairman  of  the   Committee  on  StcOe  and 

Municipal  Taxation. 

And  two  handred  and  fifty-three  members. 
1 
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The  miDates  of  the  last  regular  meeting,  held  April  2d,  were 
read  and  approved. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
recommended  the  continuance  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Education  and  the  Special  Committee  on  a  Statue  of  the 
late  Abbam  S.  Hewitt,  and  that  the  President  of  the  Chamber  be 
authorized  to  make  such  changes  in  their  membership  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Gbobob  F.  Sbwabd,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  verbally  reported  that  the  bill  for  reducing 
taxation  proposed  by  the  City  authorities  and  approved  by  the 
Chamber,  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  was  now  waiting 
the  signature  of  the  Governor  to  become  a  law. 

REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Hbnby  Hbmtz,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer,  submitted  a  report  showing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments by  that  officer  from  May  Ist,  1902,  to  April  80 th,  1003. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

Albzandbb  E.  Obb,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  meeting  to  nominate  officers  and  members  of 
the  Standing  Committees,  reported  the  following  : 

tor  President. — Mobbis  K.  Jbsup. 

For  Vtce-Preaidente. 

To  serve  for  four  years,  until  May,  1907. 

John  S.  Kennedy,  Alexandbb  J.  Casbatt, 

Mabshall  Field. 

For  TVeaeurer. — James  G.  Cannon. 

For  Secretary, — Gbobob  Wilson. 
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Ifor  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
J.  Edward  Simmons. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  I^\nance  and  Currency, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoadss. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency y  to  serve 

until  May y  190U. 
William  A.  Nash,  Augustus  D.  Juilliard. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 

Revenue  Laws, 

GUSTAY   H.    SOHWAB. 

For  Members  of  the    Committee  on  Foreign   Commerce  and  the 
ICevenue  LawSy  to  serve  until  May^  1906. 
C.  Adolphe  Lowy  William  J.  Sohibffblin. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  IVade  and  Improve- 
ments. 
A.  Babton  Hbpburn. 
For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  TVade  and  Improve- 
mentSy  to  serve  until  May^  1906. 
Clbybland  el  Dodgb,  Gbobob  Gray  Ward. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping. 

A.    FOSTBB  HiGGINB. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping^  to 
serve  until  May^  1906. 
William  Coybrly,  Jbffbrson  Hogan. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance. 

Anton  A.  Raybn. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance^  to  serve  until  May^ 

1906. 
John  A.  MoCall,  Robert  C.  Ogdbn. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation. 

George  F.  Seward. 
For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation^ 
to  serve  until  May^  1906. 
Gborgb  Foster  Peabody,  George  Hayen  Putnam. 
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For  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  charge  of  the  Real 
JSstaie  of  the  Chamber  of  Commercey  to  serve  until  May,  1006. 

John  S.  Kennedy,  William  E.  Dodge. 

For    Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Motels  or  Boarding 

Mouses. 
O.  EoBBTON  Schmidt. 

For  Council  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New-  York. 
Jacob  W.  Millei^,  Chairman. 
Jambs  H.  Winchbstbu,  Paul  F.  Gebhabd. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimoasly  accepted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Fbancis  B.  Tbubbbr  offered  the  following  resolation  : 

Besoloedy  That  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improve- 
ments i8  hereby  requested  to  examine  and  report  to  this  Chamber 
at  a  future  meeting,  whether  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  as  con- 
strued by  the  Courts,  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  permit  that 
which  is  reasonable  and  prohibit  only  that  which  is  unreasonable  in 
the  operation  of  commerce. 

The  President  put  the  question,  and  the  resolution  was  lost. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Obr,  the  Chamber  resolved  to  proceed  to 
elect  officers  and  members  of  the  Standing  Committees. 

The  President  then  vacated  the  chair  in  favor  of  J.  Edward 
SiMMONSy  the  Senior  Vice-President. 

The  Chairman  appointed  John  Cbosby  Bbown  and  Clabencb 
Caby  tellers. 

A  ballot  was  taken,  after  which  the  tellers  announced  that  all 
the  votes  cast  were  for  the  candidates  reported  by  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  candidates  to  have  been  unani- 
mously elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Thb  Chairman. — GentlemeD,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  ot  pre- 
senting to  you  Mr.  Mobbis  EL  Jbsup,  who  has  been  unanimously 
re-elected  to  serve  you  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  [Ap- 
plause.] Mr.  Jbsup,  I  welcome  you  back  to  the  Chair  which  you 
have  so  honorably  and  gracefully  filled  during  the  several  years 
past.     [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Jbsup  addressed  the  Chamber  as  follows  : 

Gbntlbmbn  :  I  need  not  say  how  gratified  I  am  that  you  have 
honored  me  once  more  by  electing  me  your  President.  As  I  have 
often  said,  I  consider  it  a  great  honor,  in  fact  I  know  of  no  higher 
one  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  any  merchant  than  to  be  made 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  [Applause.]  I  want  to 
be  perfectly  frank,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  what  I  said  to  the 
Nominating  Committee,  that  my  earnest  desire  was  to  be  retired  ; 
but  reasons  which  Mr.  Obb  gave  me  why  I  should  continue  for 
another  year  convinced  me  that  he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong,  and 
that  I  could  serve  the  Chamber  for  another  year  with  acceptance  ; 
BO,  rather  reluctantly,  I  allowed  my  name  to  be  presented.  It  is  no 
sinecure  to  be  President  of  this  Chamber,  and  to  fulfill  its  duties 
in  a  way  satisfactory  to  you  and  satisfactory  to  me.  Few  of  you, 
I  think,  realize  what  the  work  as  President  of  this  Chamber 
means  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  you  would  fully 
realize  it  unless  he  became  President  himself.  During  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done.  We  have  come 
into  this  new  home,  this  permanent  home.  I  have  so  often  spoken 
about  it  that  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  by  saying  anything 
more.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  have  been  a  little  disappointed 
in  since  we  have  come  here,  and  that  is  the  small  use  that  is  made 
of  this  building  and  its  facilities  by  the  members.  I  dislike  very 
much  to  see  the  Committee  rooms  and  the  library,  almost  every  day, 
idle.  The  facilities  here  for  the  members  for  social  intercourse 
and  for  their  business  engagements  are  so  pleasant,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  ought  to  be  availed  of  more  in  meeting  friends  and 
making  engagements  from  time  to  time,  for  that  really  was  the 
object  with  which  this  building  was  erected  ;  and  I  hope  that 
during  the  coming  year  the  members  of  the  Chamber  will  feel  it  to 
be,  not  only  for  their  interests,  but  for  their  pleasure  to  use  the 
rooms  provided  for  them  more  than  they  have  done. 

We  have  had  to  mourn  the  loss  in  the  past  year  of  two  of  our 
prominent  members,  Mr.  Samubl  D.  Babcock,  who  was  the  senior 
ez-President,  and  Mr.  Abbam  S.  Hewitt.  These  two  members, 
these  two  friends,  who  have  gone,  were  born  in  the  same  year, 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  We  mourn  their  loss,  and 
when  we  lose  from  our  midst  such  members,  with  such  character 
and  such  high  position  and  standing,  we  hope  that  their  places  will 
be  filled,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  have  in  our  membership 
those  who  will  occupy  those  prominent  and  responsible  positions 
which  Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Hewitt  bo  ably  held. 
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We  have  now  a  membership  of  1,363  resident  members.  We 
have  placed  a  limit  at  1,600.  We  have  also  94  non-resident  mem- 
bers.    The  limit  is  250. 

In  the  last  year  the  several  Committees  of  the  Chamber  have 
done  a  noble  and  splendid  work.  By  the  Chairmen  of  these 
different  Committees  there  have  been  reports  brought  before  you 
for  consideration,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  great  questions  that 
have  agitated  the  commercial  world.  We  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  sound  currency,  and  our  voice  has  been  made  known  with 
no  uncertain  sound  in  the  legislative  halls  at  Washington.  We 
have  discussed  also  the  very  important  question  of  reciprocity,  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  by  our  Government  with  reference  to  estab- 
lishing reciprocal  relations  for  trade  between  this  country  and 
Cuba,  Franco  and  Oreat  Britain.  We  hope  some  day  to  hear  that 
our  advice  has  been  heeded,  and  that  we  have  in  some  measure 
helped  along  to  this  much  desired  result.  We  have  also  discussed, 
through  Mr.  Sbward,  the  able  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Taxation,  the  question  of  taxes.  You  are  all  familiar  with  what 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Sjsward  and  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  Chamber.  We  have  succeeded  somewhat  in  having 
our  proposed  plans  adopted,  although  not  in  their  entirety. 

We  have  also  discussed  during  the  last  year  the  very  important 
question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  will  come  up 
before  the  people  this  fall  to  decide  whether  the  improvement 
shall  be  made  or  not.  We  are  interested  in  this  great  question. 
New- York  is  interested  vitally.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  nor  for 
you  to  predict  what  the  result  will  be.  in  the  fall,  but  the  Chamber 
has  committed  itself  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

I  want  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  work  of  these  various 
Committees.  They  have  done  splendid  work  in  the  past  year, 
and  when  they  bring  before  you  resolutions  for  your  adoption  or  for 
vour  consideration  they  are  not  resolutions  hastily  thought  about, 
but  they  always  receive  from  these  Committees  great  care  and 
great  deliberation,  so  that  I  think  you  may  safely  rely  upon  the 
Fact  that  when  these  Committees  recommend  any  action  for  this 
Chamber,  their  recommendation  is  safe  to  be  followed. 

There  are  other  things  besides  simply  being  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  this  office  involves.  By  virtue  of  the 
law  the  President  of  the  Chamber  is  one  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commissioners.  You  know  what  great  interest  this  Chamber  took  in 
the  passage  of  that  Rapid  Transit  Bill,  and  how  hard  and  constantly 
and  perseveringly  Mr.  Obb  has  worked  in  carrying  out  this  great 
enterprise.  [Applause.]  For  my  part,  I  feel  I  can  do  very  little 
except  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  as  they  are  called  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  give  Mr.  Obr  my  unqualified  suppor:,  which  I  do, 
because  I  know  that  anything  that  he  proposes  is  right.  [Oreat 
applause.] 

There  is  also  another  matter  to  which  your  President  has  to 
pay  very  great  attention,  and  that  is  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor. 
Perhaps  a  little  history  of  that  great  institution — it  is  now  a  great 
institution — might   interest    you,  because   I  think  that  there  are 
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very  few  members  of  the  Cbambery  in  fact  very  few  citizens  of 
New- York,  who  know  exactly  what  the  position  of  that  great 
property  is.  Captain  Richard  Randall,  by  a  will  dated  June  1, 
1801,  gave  to  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  the  property  that  they  now 
hold.  That  will  was  drawn  by  Albxakdbr  Hamilton,  whose  por- 
trait adorns  our  walls.  The  will  was  contested  by  the  heirs  of 
Captain  Randall  for  thirty  years.  Alexander  Hamilton  de- 
fended the  will,  together  with  William  Wirt,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States.  Samuel  A.  Taloott,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  Daniel  Webster,  were 
for  the  contestants.  After  a  long  struggle.  Chancellor  Kent  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  will,  and  that  decision  left  the  property  to 
the  trustees  appointed  under  it ;  and  those  trustees  are  always  to 
be  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Marine  Society 
(Sailors,)  the  Recorder  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New- York  ; 
the  Senior  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  ;  and  the  assumption  of  that 
office  gives  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  a  vast  responsibility 
and  a  great  deal  of  work.  The  property,  when  it  was  left,  con- 
sbted  of  a  farm  of  21  acres,  which  cost  Captain  Randall  500  York 
pounds,  equivalent  to  $12,500.  It  runs  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Avenues,  and  from  Waverly  Place  to  Tenth  Street — covered  by  a 
solid  block  of  buildings.  The  income  of  the  property  in  1802  was 
a  little  less  than  |2,000.  The  income  now  is  about  $450,000.  The 
number  of  sailors  oared  for  in  1834  was  61,  which  was  as  soon  after 
the  will  was  fairly  settled  as  buildings  could  be  completed  on  Staten 
Island.  Now  there  are  021  old  sailors  that  are  cared  for  down  at 
the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor.  To  look  after  this  interest,  and  the  wise 
use  of  the  property,  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  and  anxiety  ;  and 
fulfilling  the  duties  requisite  for  the  carrying  on  and  management 
of  this  great  estate,  is  one  of  those  things  that  wears  upon  the  in- 
cumbent of  this  office,  whomever  he  may  be.  I  merely  mention  this 
to  show  you  that  your  President  has  something  to  do  besides 
simply  attending  to  the  usual  interests  of  the  Chamber. 

But  there  is  another  thing.  To  be  President  of  this  Chamber 
and  preside  over  a  body  of  1,400  merchants,  all  of  them  able  and 
intelligent,  and  men  of  character,  is  a  pressure  upon  one's  heart  and 
mind,  lest  he  may  do  something  or  say  something  that  may 
not  meet  with  approval.  It  is  a  school  of  discipline.  And  while 
it  is  a  great  honor,  and  I  say  again  that  I  appreciate  it,  I  feel  it  to 
be  a  very  ereat  responsibility.  All  I  ask  is  that  in  the  coming  year, 
if  there  should  be  any  mistakes  made,  or  any  errors  of  judgment 
on  my  part,  you  will,  with  your  usual  kindness  and  courtesy,  forget 
and  forgive. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  honor  that  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me.     [Great  applause.] 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  commanication  was  read  from  Sir  Albert  K. 
RoLUTy  conveying  to  the  Chamber  the  thanks  of  His  Majesty 
King  Edward,  for  a  copy  of  the  volame  recording  the  proceedings 
at  the  Opening  of  the  Bailding  of  the  Chamber  in  November  last : 

45  BSLGBAYE  SqUABB,  LonDON, 

March  ZOth,  1903. 

My  Dbab  Me.  Wilson  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 
commands  of  His  Majesty,  the  King,  that  I  will  thank  the  Chair- 
man of  your  Chamber  for  the  copy  of  the  volume  recording  "  The 
Opening  of  the  Building  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New- York,"  which  has  been  transmitted  through  myself  for  His 
Majesty's  acceptance. 

Will  you  also  kindly  present  to  your  Chairman,  Council  and 
Chamber,  and  accept  yourself,  my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  similar 
bound  volume,  which  has  very  kindly  been  sent  to  me,  and  which 
will  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  greatest  kindness  and  good 
will. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed,)  Albbbt  K,  Rollit. 

Obobgb   Wilson,  Esq., 

Seoretaryy  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  ofNeto-York^ 
Liberty  Street,  New-  York,  U.  8.  A. 

The  communication  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

-  The  following  communication  was  read  from  General  Fbangis 
V.  Gbbbkb,  Commissioner  of  Police,  in  reference  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  sidewalks  of  the  City  : 

POLIOB   DbPABTMBNT   OP  THE    CiTY    OF   NeW-ToBK, 

300  Mulbbkby  Stbbbt, 

May  Athy  1903. 

MoBBis  K.  Jesup,  Esq., 

President,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City : 

Sib  :  I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  a  matter  which  affects  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New- 
York  City  to  an  extent  greater,  I  think,  than  the  public  appreciates. 
I  refer  to  the  obstruction  of  traffic  on  the  public  streets  in  connec- 
tion with  the  loading  and  unloading  of  goods. 

In  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  matter  I  will  explain 
briefly  the  laws  and  ordinances  bearing  upon  this  subject  :  Section 
50  of  the   Greater   New-Tork   Charter   contains  the  existing  law 
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coDcerning  the  une  of  streets,  and  gives  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
subject  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  State,  the  power  to 
regulate  the  use  of  streets  and  sidewalks  by  foot  passengers, 
animals  or  vehicles,  to  prevent  encroachment  upon  and  obstruction 
to  the  streets,  and  to  authorize  and  require  their  removal  by  the 
proper  officers.  This  law,  however,  states  that  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men shall  not  have  power  to  authorize  the  placing  or  continuing  of 
any  encroachment  or  obstruction  upon  any  street  or  sidewalk, 
except  the  temporary  occupation  thereof  daring  the  erection  or 
repairing  of  a  building  on  a  lot  opposite  the  same  ;  nor  shall  they 
permit  the  erection  of  booths  and  stands  within  stoop  lines,  except 
for  the  URC  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  fruits  and  soda  water,  and, 
with  the  consent,  in  such  cases,  of  the  owner  of  the  premises. 
This  Section  of  the  Charter  is  the  re-enactment  of  a  provision  of 
law  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and,  under  this  provision,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  has  adopted  ordinances,  four  of  which  bear 
upon  the  subject  in  question. 

Ordinance  No.  208  prescribes  a  penalty  for  any  person  who  leads 
a  horse  or  cart  upon  any  footpath  or  sidewalk.  Ordinance  No.  210 
prescribes  a  penalty  for  any  owner  or  occupant  of  a  store  who  per- 
mits a  wheel  carriage  to  pass  over  a  footpath  opposite  his  store  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading.  Ordinance  No.  402  prescribes 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  drive  or  back  a  vehicle  on  to  a  side- 
walk of  any  of  the  streets  of  the  City.  Ordinance  No.  197  pre- 
scribes a  penalty  for  placing  ^oods,  wares  or  merchandise  at  a 
greater  distance  than  three  feet  m  front  of  the  store,  except  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  in  process  of  loading,  unloading  or  being 
received  from  shipment ;  and  at  all  times  there  shall  be  maintained 
a  free  passage  way  for  pedestrians  in  the  centre  of  the  sidewalk. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  ordinances  have  been  disregarded  for 
a  great  many  years,  and,  with  the  growth  of  trade,  there  are  now 
several  sections  of  the  City  where  goods  and  mercliandise  are 
placed  on  the  sidewalks  in  such  quantities  as  to  prevent  the  use  of 
them  by  pedestrians ;  these  goods  and  wares  remain  on  the  side- 
walk for  long  periods  of  time  before  they  are  loaded  and  after  they 
are  unloaded,  and  vehicles  are  backed  up  across  the  sidewalk 
against  a  platform  in  front  of  the  store,  thus  completely  blocking 
the  sidewalk,  and  frequently  remain  in  such  position  for  long 
periods  of  time  when  no  loading  or  unloading  is  going  on. 

Ordinance  No.  402  also  prescribes  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a 
vehicle  to  remain  crosswise  of  the  street  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  minutes.  It  is  notorious  that  on  certain  streets  the  vehicles 
belonging  to  department  and  other  large  stores  remain  crosswise  of 
the  street  blockiiifj;  the  traffic  for  periods  much  exceeding  five 
minutes  ;  in  fact,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day. 

In  the  dry  goods  district,  the  wholesale  grocery  district,  the 
metal  district  and  the  large  retail  store  districts,  these  ordinances 
have  been  constantly  violated  and,  in  fact,  have  practically  been 
disregarded.  This  has  been  done  for  so  many  years  that  the  mer- 
chants have  built  up  their  trade  under  these  conditions.  The  rights 
of  the  public  to  the  free  use  of  the  sidewalk  have  thus  been  in- 
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fringed,  and  a  demand  has  been  made  from  a  large  namber  of 
people  that  the  ordinances  should  be  enforced.  A  sudden  enforce- 
ment of  these  ordinances,  without  notice,  would,  however,  lead  to 
almost  a  suspension  of  business  in  many  lines,  and  would  involve 
financial  losses  of  great  magnitude.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 

rower  or  lawful  authority  in  the  Police  Department,  or,  so  far  as 
know,  in  any  other  executive  department,  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  these  ordinances  or  to  consent  to  their  non- enforcement. 
The  exercise  of  discretion  as  to  the  enforcement  or  non-enforce- 
ment of  ordinances  by  members  of  the  police  force  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  corruption  in  the  Department. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  address  a  com- 
munication to  the  Mayor,  suggesting  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
which,  under  Section  60,  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  these  ordinances  for  a  period  of  thirty  or  sixty 
days,  with  a  view  to  holding  public  hearings  at  which  arguments 
could  be  presented  in  favor  of  the  present  ordinances,  or  in  favor 
of  some  modification  of  them,  with  the  understanding  that,  after 
the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  public,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Aldermen  embodied  in  a  resolution,  or  ordinances  ap- 
proved by  the  Mayor,  such  ordinances  would  be  strictly  enforced 
by  the  police.  The  enormous  increase  within  the  last  few  years  of 
large  buildings,  without  any  increase  in  the  width  of  streets,  has 
resulted  in  a  congestion  of  traffic  which  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  public  but  seriously  detrimental  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  Determined  efforts  have  been  made  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  the 
public  interest ;  and  incidental  to  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  ob- 
struction of  the  streets  and  sidewalks  in  the  manner  above  indicated 
should  be  terminated,  and  that  ordinances  should  be  adopted  which 
will  restore  the  use  of  the  streets  to  the  public,  and  without  un- 
necessary restriction  to  trade. 

The  influence  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  so  commanding  in 
commercial  matters  that  I  venture  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  that  body  to  consider  the  subject  carefully,  and  to 
confer  with  the  city  authorities  with  a  view  to  finding  a  solution 
of  the  matter  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
I  remain,  with  (^reat  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed,)         F.  V.  Greene, 

Police  Commissioner. 

The  communication  was  referred  for  consideration  and  report  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  June  4,  1903. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  June  4th,  1903,  at 
half -past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Morris  E.  Jbsup,  President. 
Jabibs  G.  Cannon,  7}reasurer, 
Gborqb  WiiAOJS^  Secretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting,  held  May  7th,  were  read  and 
approved. 

REPORTS  OP  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election  : 

FOB  RBSIDBNT  MEMBERS. 


Mabion  S.  Ackbrman, 
Charles  N.  Brizsb, 
John  R.  Embby, 
Hbnbt  Ha^lbb, 
Jacob  Hasslachbb, 
Yalb  Knbeland, 
Abtuub  Lehman, 
Gboboe  H.  MoFadden, 
Chables  D.  Mabvin, 
Joseph  A.  Mabsh, 
Charles  E.  Milmine, 
Obmsby  M.  Mitchel, 
John  Habsbn  Rhoades,  Jr., 
Edwabd  C.  Riob, 
Chables  L.  F.  Robinson, 
Llotd  Bowen  Sandebson, 
Bbbnabd  J.  Shoningbb, 
Chables  Shoningbb, 
J.  Walteb  Thompson, 
Alain  C.  Whitb, 


Nominaied  by 
Henby  a.  McGbe. 
Chables  H.  Smith. 
Habt  B.  Brundrbtt. 
Sigoubnby  W.  Fay. 
Alfbbd  Lichtenstbin. 
Stephen  W.  Cabby. 
Jambs  Spbybb. 
Hbnby  Hbntz. 
Edwin  M.  Bulkley. 
Henby  Dexter. 
Stephen  W.  Carey. 
Stephen  W.  Cabby. 
John  Harsen  Rhoades. 
Fbanklin  Quinby. 
James  Spbybr. 
Vbbnon  H.  Brown. 
Louis  Stebn. 
Louis  Stebn. 
Henby  Dexteb. 
Samuel  Sloan. 
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FOR   NOK-BESIDBNT    MBMBBEUS. 

Nominaitd  by 
Chablbs  F.  Grbbstb,      Paris,  France,  Edward  Holbbook. 

Philip  Nyb  Jackson,    Newark,  N.  J.,  John  A.  Stewart. 

Samubl  Rba,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,       Mobbis  K.  Jbsuf. 

Thomas  F.  Walsh,       Washington,  D.  C,    Abtuur  £.  Randle. 

These  gc^ntlemen  were,  on  one  ballot,  nnanimoasly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Simmons  reported  the  nomination,  by  the  Committee,  of 
William  H.  Pobteb  for  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Currency,  to  serve  until  May,  1904,  in  place  of  the  late  Gbobgb 
G.  Williams. 

Mr.  Pobteb  was,  by  ballot,  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
that  Committee. 

Mr.  Simmons  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  given 
consideration  to  Commissioner  Gbeene's  letter,  in  relation  to  the 
obstruction  of  traffic  on  the  public  streets,  in  connection  with  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  goods,  and  in  order  that  they  might  be 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  situation,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
a  Sub- Committee  for  examination.  This  Sub-Committee  would 
report  their  findings  in  a  short  time,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
would  then  form  their  conclusions,  and  would  probably  be  able  to 
report  them  to  the  Chamber  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  October  1,  1903. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  October  1st,  1903,  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

MoBBis  K.  Jbsup,  President, 
John  T.  Tkbey,  Vice-President. 
James  G.  Cannon,   2Ve<zsurer. 
Geobge  Wilson,  Secretary, 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 
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THB  DEATH  07  WILLIAM  E.  DODQE. 

The  Pre-sident  on  calling  the  Chamber  to  order  announced  the 
death,  daring  the  sammer  recess,  of  William  E.  Dodge,  a  former 
Vice-President,  and  said  : 

Gentlemen  :  Before  proceeding  with  the  regular  basiness  of  the 
Chamber,  it  is  my  duty  to  announce,  that  which,  of  course,  you  all 
know  of,  the  death  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  members,  Mr. 
WiLUAM  £.  Dodge.  But  a  few  months  ago  we  were  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Babcock  and  of  the  Hon. 
Abeam  S.  Hewitt,  and  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Dodge,  the  Chamber 
has  been  again  stricken.  I  would  like  to  say  what  is  in  my  heart 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Dodge  but  I  dare  not  attempt  it.  He  was 
my  oldest  and  best  friend  from  boyhood,  our  relations  with  each 
other  were  of  the  most  intimate  nature,  consequently  I  dare  not 
permit  myself  to  say  what  I  feel ;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  in  the 
forty-four  years  that  Mr.  Dodge  was  a  member  of  this  Chamber, 
there  was  never  an  emergency  requiring  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Chamber,  in  any  business  or  philanthropic  work,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  to  aid,  ready  always  to  give  his  time,  his  thought  and 
his  money.  The  Chamber  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  men.  You  all 
know  how  genial  and  kind  he  always  was  to  everybody,  and  what 
a  true  friend  he  was  to  those  who  needed  friendship,  guidance  and 
help.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Chablbs  S.  Smith  to  prepare  a  paper  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  time  that  the 
Chamber  gives  to  this  matter  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  anv 
one  here  who  feels  it  in  his  heart  to  speak  a  few  short  words  with 
reference  to  the  loss  we  all  feel  regarding  Mr.  Dodge's  death. 

Chablbs  S.  Smith  submitted  the  following 
MEMORIAL. 

We  were  recently  called  to  say  some  parting  words  in  memory 
of  Samuel  D.  Babcock  and  Abbam  S.  HEwrrr,  and  now  William 
Eabl  Dodge,  who  assisted  on  the  occasion  of  the  Babcock  and 
Hewitt  Memorials,  has  followed  his  and  our  friends  '*  across  the 
bar."  It  is  fitting  that  this  Chamber  should  place  on  its  records,  as 
an  inspiring  example,  its  appreciation  of  the  life  and  character  of 
our  late  associate. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  born  in  this  City  on  February  15th,  1832,  and 
died  on  the  9th  of  August  last.  He  inherited  from  his  distinguished 
father  (the  twenty-second  President  of  the  Chamber)  eminent 
qualities  as  a  philanthropist,  and,  like  him,  was  a  successful  and  an 
honorable  merchant.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  this  City,  and  was  the  patron  and  promoter 
of  many  useful  and  beneficent  institutions.  He  had  a  talent  for 
enduring  friendship.     He  was  the  friend  of  all  good  men,  and  was 
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conspicuously  sympathetic  and  helpful  to  young  people  who  were 
striving  to  find  a  useful  career.  His  gifts,  public  and  private,  often 
concealed  from  observation/were  princely  and  wiselv  administered. 
He  was  a  diligent  student  of  public  questions,  and  bad  a  large  and 
well  selected  library,  where  many  of  his  leisure  hours  were  spent 
He  disliked  strife,  and  was  by  nature  and  inclination  a  peace-maker. 
Upon  all  occasions  Mr.  Dodge  was  the  courteous  and  cultivated 
Christian  gentleman.  Without  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  his 
home  life,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  these  surroundings 
Mr.  Dodgb's  life  was  ideally  serene  and  beautiful. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  for  fifty-three  years  connected  with  the  firm  of 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior  member.  That 
firm  was  formed  in  1817  under  the  name  of  Phelps  &  Peck.  In 
1834  the  name  was  changed  to  Phelps,  Dodge  k  Co.,  under 
which  name  it  still  retains  its  prominence  in  commercial  circles.  In 
its  long  history  it  never  failed  to  meet  every  obligation. 

Mr.  Dodge  rendered  important  service  to  the  country,  at  Wash- 
ington, in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  and  especially 
at  the  Indianapolis  Convention,  to  which  he  was  a  delegate  from 
the  Chamber. 

His  name  and  influence  were  sought  as  director  and  trustee  in 
many  important  institutions  in  this  City  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
Vice-President  and  Trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Vice-President  and  Trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Trustee  of  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens,  President  of  the 
Ansonia  Clock  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Director  of  the  American 
Brass  Co.,  Vice-President  and  Director  of  the  Copper  Queen  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company,  Vice-President  and  Director  of  the  £1 
Paso  and  Southwestern  Railroad  Company,  and  of  several  other 
companies  in  Arizona,  which  have  done  so  much  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Dodge's  absence  from  the  meetings  of  the  Chamber  has  left 
a  sad  void  among  its  useful  working  members.  No  member  was 
more  constant  in  his  attendance  ;  his  aid  and  support  could  always 
be  relied  upon  for  all  good  measures.  He  was  fluent,  forceful  and 
instructive  in  debate.  The  memory  of  his  words  and  presence, 
always  kind  and  influential,  will  remain  among  the  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  this  Chamber. 

REBf  ABK8    OF   A.    FOSTER   HIGGINS. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Chamber  :  It  has 
been  my  great  privilege  to  be  associated  as  a  personal  friend  with 
Mr.  Dodok  more  than  fifty  years.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  very 
interesting  memorial  which  our  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  has  given  of  Mr. 
Dodge's  life  ;  but  last  evening  in  the  paper  there  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  our  fellow  members  which  struck  me  as  applying 
with  wonderful  accuracy  to  the  life  and  character  of  Mr  Dodge  : 

<<  There  is  nothing  in  the  present,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
past  of  this  gentleman  to  excuse,  apologize  for,  or  condone.     In  a 
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time  when  the  air  is  full  of  tricks  and  treacheries,  eqaivocations 
and  bargains,  and  light-headed  or  hot-headed  follies,  when  some 
men  are  disappointing  their  friends  by  their  weakness  under  temp- 
tation, and  others  by  their  impulsive  indiscretions,  this  gentleman 
has  always  kept  his  honor  and  his  head." 

There  is  something,  sir,  in  the  record  of  a  beautiful  life  which 
produces  admiration  and  adds  strength  to  all  of  us.  I  felt  that  I 
might  say  a  few  words  by  which  we  ourselves  might  be  strength- 
ened and  encouraged.  I  thank  God  for  the  men  that  hold  up 
before  the  world   an  unsullied   record.     Our  dear  friend,  who  is 

fone,  left  such  a  record  ;  and  I  always  feel  that  when  a  life  which 
as  been  pure  and  altogether  lovely  is  closed,  instead  of  mourning, 
instead  of  sorrowing,  we  should  6end  up  a  shout  of  triumph.  To  me, 
sir,  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  such  a  life,  with  its  example,  with 
its  precepts  and  with  its  deeds.  I  trust  there  is  no  one  of  us  here 
but  feels  that  a  constant  aspiration  for  progress  is  in  our  spiritual  life. 
We  are  engaged  in  business,  and  we  are  very  absorbed  in  our  occu- 
pations, but  we  have  a  constant  necessity  to  think  and  dwell  upon 
this  spiritual  life.  I  am  confident  that  no  thoughtful  man  exists 
that  does  not  realize  that  this  world  is  but  a  vestibule  of  the  great 
life,  that  eternal  life  which  we  are  all  approaching.  I  trust  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  feel  strengthened  by  the  beautiful 
record  of  this  closed  life.  May  each  one  of  us  have  the  aspiration 
to  express  the  wish  tliat  *'  we  may  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 
and  our  last  end  be  like  his." 

REMARKS   OF   R.    FULTON    CUTTING. 

Mr.  President  :  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  speak  to  the  memo- 
rial of  Mr.  Dodge  which  has  been  presented.  I  knew  him  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  man  with  whom  acquaintance  rapidly 
ripened  into  friendship  and  friendship  into  affectionate  regard. 
He  was  of  an  emotional  temperament,  more  so,  I  think,  than  most 
of  us,  but  his  emotion  was  of  the  genuine  type.  His  heart  was  so 
big  that  it  swelled  outward  to  the  surface.  He  was  connected 
with  a  great  many  philanthropic  and  religious  enterprises,  and  in 
these  as  well  as  in  his  business  he  was  very  successful,  yet  the 
methods  he  employed  were  wholly  different  from  those  of  the 
typical  American.  There  was  little  about  him  of  the  irresistible 
rush  of  our  captains  of  industry.  If  one  would  sum  up  the  genius 
of  his  power  it  would  be  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  "  In 
quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  thy  strength."  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  add  these  few  words  of  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  one  of  the  best  of  citizens,  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  men. 

REMARKS   OF   ROBERT  M.   THOMPSON. 

Mr.  President  :  Permit  me  to  give  expression  to  my  respect 
and  esteem  for  the  good  man  who  has  passed  away. 
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I  came  a  stranger  to  this  City  twenty-five  years  ago  and  found 
Mr.  Dodge  a  leader  in  the  trade  I  adopted,  and  I  can  never  forget 
his  sympathetic  assistance  given  then  and  continued  down  to  the 
last  day  of  his  active  business  life.  He  was  always  kindly,  thought- 
ful and  willing  to  assist  others.  He  was  a  good  man  and  will  be 
missed. 

REMARKS    OF   GUSTAY   H.    SCHWAB. 

Mb.  President  :  I  ask  the  privilege  of  adding  a  few  words  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend,  William  Eabl 
DoDGB,  in  behalf  of  the  younger  members  of  this  Chamber.  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  call  upon  Mr.  Dodge  when  some 
emergency  arose  in  public  life,  or  when  there  was  some  new  public 
movement  to  be  started,  and  always  met  from  him  the  most 
courteous  and  encouraging  reception.  He  was  still  full  of 
enthusiasm,  although  engrossed  in  business  cares,  and  we  never,  in 
approaching  him  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  met  with  a  refusal.  We 
younger  men  looked  up  to  him  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
m  this  City  of  ours  by  men  who  are  engrossed  in  business  but  who 
still  find  time  to  devote  themselves  to  public  affairs  and  to  show 
their  public  spirit  in  their  works.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
move  that  the  Memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Smith  be  spread  on  the 
minutes,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  presented  to  the  family  of  our 
deceased  friend. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Schwab  was,  by  a  rising  vote,  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  order  of  business  was  then  resumed. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership,  and 
recommended  their  eUotion  : 

FOR   RESIDENT  MEMBEBS. 


Abraham  A.  Anderson, 
Maurice  Bamberger, 
John  A.  Bensel, 
Franklin  Q.  Brown, 
Edward  Weeks  Buckhout, 
Lerot  Clark, 
Charles  Herbert  Davis, 
Lawrence  L.  Qillespie, 
Robert  P.  Lethbridoe, 
Robert  C.  McKinnet, 
Augustus  C.  Paine, 
John  S.  Simmons, 
Alexander  H.  Wrat, 


Nominated  by 
Charles  S.  Smith, 
Elias  Spinoarn, 
Eben  E.  Olcott, 
Juan  M.  Cbballos, 
W.  Jenks  Merritt, 
George  McNeir, 
W.  Jenks  Merritt, 
Chauncby  M.  Defew, 
SiGOURNBT  W.  Fay, 
James  W.  Tappin, 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Charles  H.  Simmons, 
John  T.  Terrt, 


Seeandedbif 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 
Samuel  Sachs. 
Howard  Carroll. 
OusTAV  H.  Schwab. 
Wm.  D.  Murfht. 
John  Sloans. 
Wm.  D.  Murpht. 
George  Wilson. 
Henrt  Hasler. 
Henrt  p.  Davison. 
Charles  S.  Smith. 
J.  F.  Anderson,  Jr. 
John  Claflin. 
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FOR   NON-RESIDENT  MEMBER. 

Nominated  by  Seeanded  hff 

Francib  Kihbbl,  Edward  Holbrook,       Charles  S.  Smith. 

These  gentlemen  were,  on  one  ballot^  unanimoasly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  D.  Wilus  James  was 
nnanimoasly  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  having 
charge  of  the  Real  Estate  of  the  Chamber,  to  serve  until  May, 
1906,  in  place  of  the  late  William  £.  Dodge. 

Mr.  Simmons  said  he  was  requested  by  the  Committee  to  report 
the  following  resolution,  and  recommend  its  adoption  : 

Resoloed,  That  J.  Edward  Simmons,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Cor- 
NEUus  N.  Bliss,  John  8.  Kennkdy  and  Jambs  Stillman  be 
and  they  are  ht'rel>y  appointed  a  Special  Committee,  with  power  to 
make  arraiij^emfnts  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  at  Dulmonico%  on  Tues- 
day evening,  November  17th  next. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Simmons  aUo  reported  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolvedy  Tliat  a  npt^cial  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chanil)er  Thursday,  October  22d,  1003, 
at  half- past  twt-lve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  elect  three  Commissioners 
of  Pilots,  to  serve  for  two  years,  in  place  of  William  B.  Hilton, 
Thomas  P.  Ball  and  A.  Foster  Uiggins,  whode  terms  of  office 
will  then  have  expire<i. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Simmons  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  nominate  William  B.  Hilton,  Thomas  P.  Ball  and 
A.  Foster  II iGGiNs,  and  recommend  their  re-election  as  Commis- 
sioners of  Pilots. 

Mr.  Simmons  further  reported  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopte<l  : 

liesotvedy  That  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

be  held   in  the   Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Tuesday,  November  17, 

1903,  at  twelve  t»*clock,  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  addresses 

by  Governor  Odell,  Chief  Judge  Alton  B.  Parkek  and  the  Hon. 
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Charles  S.  Fairchild,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statues  of  DkWitt  Clinton,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John 
Jay  on  the  front  of  the  Building,  and  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

George  F.  Seward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  submitted  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  in  regard  to 
taxation  of  the  State  of  New- York,  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session.  The  synopsis  was,  on  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  Chamber. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Christopher  C.  Shatnb  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions : 

WhereaSj  The  enormous  immigration  flowing  to  this  country 
within  recent  years*,  together  with  the  lowering  of  the  moral  and 
physical  standard  of  those  immigrants  now  arriving  in  such  numbers 
nas  drawn  the  attention  of  thoughtful  citizens  to  the  subject ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Chamber  that  the  law  of 
1903,  amending  that  of  1898,  is  inadequate;  that  it  places  the 
power  of  the  examination  of  immigrants  too  much  within  the  control 
of  the  steamship  companies  at  the  ports  of  departitre,  whose  inter- 
ests are  purely  commercial  and  takes  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  a  function  properly  belonging  to  it,  and  which 
should  not  have  been  abandoned. 

Hesolved,  That  we  believe  the  law  of  1903  should  be  repealed, 
to  the  end  that  a  new  and  more  restrictive  measure  should  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  Shatne  addressed  the  Chamber  at  length  on  this  subject, 
after  which  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were,  on  motion  of  J. 
Edward  Simmons,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and 
Shipping  for  consideration  and  report 

Francis  B.  Thurber  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas,  The  demands  of  organized  labor  are  seriously  affecting 
certain  trades,  and,  if  continued,  bid  fair  to  so  increase  the  cost  of 
production  that  conHumption  will  be  limited,  and  both  labor  and 
capital  be  injuriously  affected  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  many  of  these  demands  are  made 
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from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mutual  interests  and  relations  of 
labor  and  capital ; 

jReaolvedy  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Chamber  be 
and  is  hereby  requested  to  consider  this  matter  and  make  such 
report  to  the  Chamber  concerning  the  rights  of  both  organized  and 
unorganized  labor  and  of  employers,  as  they  may  think  useful  in 
equitably  adjusting  the  various  interests. 

The  resolution,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thubbbb,  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Arthur  E.  Randlb,  the  President  was  requested 
to  convey  to  Lady  Hbrbbbt  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  Chamber  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Miohabl  Hbnry  Hbbbbrt,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, with  the  expression  that  Sir  Michabl  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  American  people  not  only  officially  but  personally,  and  that 
his  death  is  sincerely  mourned. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  communication  was  read  from  Prince  Hans 
Hbnby  of  Plbss  :    v 

FURSTBNSTKIN,  SoHLBSIBN, 

June  20th,  1908. 
Dbab  Mr.  Wilson  : 

I  am  directed  by  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  and  King,  to  express 
to  you  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  His  Majesty's  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  interesting  book, 
which  has  given  His  Majesty  much  pleasure  in  receiving. 

I  also  express  my  thanks  for  the  charming  souvenir  which  will 
always  keep  fresh  in  my  memory  the  very  delightful  and  agreeable 
time  I  spent  in  New- York  and  the  great  kindness  I  received  there. 
Believe  me  yours,  very  sincerely, 

(Signed,)         Hans  Henry  op  Pless. 

The  communication  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Special  Meeting,  Thursday,  October  22,  1903. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  October  V2d,  1903,  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  the 
1st  instant,  to  elect  three  Commissioners  of  Pilots. 
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PRESENT. 

John  T.  Terby,  Vtce-Fresident, 
Gboboe  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

In  the  absence  of  Mobbib  K.  Jesup,  President,  John  T.  Tebbt 
Vice-President,  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  said, 
that  as  the  Executive  Committee  had,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Chamber,  nominated  and  recommended  the  re-election  of  William 
B.  Hilton,  Thomas  P.  Ball  and  A.  Fostbb  Higoins,  the  present 
Commissioners,  the  Chamber  would  proceed  to  an  election. 

SiGouRNET  W.  Fay  and  Frederic  C.  Wagneb  were  appointed 
tellers. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  after  which  the  tellers  reported  that  all 
the  votes  cast  were  for  William  B.  Hilton,  Thomas  P.  Ball 
and  A.  Fosteb  Higgins  for  Commissioners  of  Pilots. 

The  Chairman  then  declared  these  gentlemen  to  have  been  unan- 
imously re-elected  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  until  October 
22d,  1905,  pursuant  to  Chapter  407,  Section  2,  of  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  NewTork,  passed  June  28th,  1853. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  November  6,  1903. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  November  5th,  1903, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  President. 

Vice-Fresidenta. 


John  T.  Tekry,        ) 
John  S.  Kennedy,  ) 
Jambs  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer. 
George  Wilson,  Secretary. 


And  a  quorum  of  members. 
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The  minates  of  the  last  regular  meeting,  held  October  Ist,  and 
of  the  special  meeting,  held  October  2 2d,  were  read  and  approved. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J.  Edward  Si&cmons,  Chairman  of  the  Execntive  Committee, 
said  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Committee  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Chamber,  to  a  circular  that  has  been  issued  in  regard  to  the 
history,  biography,  views  and  portraits  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  Executive  Committee  wish  to  notify  the  members 
that,  being  apprehensive  that  they  may  think  that  the  Chamber  is  in 
some  way  responsible  for  this,  the  Committee  directed  him  to  offer 
the  following  resolutions,  and  recommend  their  adoption  : 

Eesolvedy  That  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee 
having  been  called  to  a  circular  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  soliciting  portraits  of  members  and  subscriptions  to  a 
a  book,  entitled  **  New- York  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  the  Com- 
mittee deem  it  its  duty  to  inform  the  members  that  the  book,  if 
published,  is  issued  without  the  consent  or  authority  of  any  of  the 
Officers,  and  in  no  way  is  it  endorsed  by,  or  does  it  represent  any 
official  act  of  the  Chamber. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Chamber. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

A.  FosTBB  HiGGiNS  moved  that  the  Chamber  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee of  five,  to  be  called  the  "Peace  Committee,"  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  co-operate  with  every  society  and  every  measure  taken  to 
avert  war  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  subject  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Special  Meeting,  Tuesday,  November  17,  1003. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Tuesday,  November  17th,  1903,  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  October  1st, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  addresses  by  His  Excellency,  Bbnjamin 
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B.  Odbll^  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New-York,  by  the  Hon- 
orable Alton  B.  Parker,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Coart  of 
Appeals,  and  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
nnveiling  of  the  Statues  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  JoHsr  Jay  on  the  front  of  the  building. 

PRESENT. 

Mc»RRis  K.  Jesup,  PreaidenU 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 

John  T.  Terrt, 

Whitelaw  Ruid, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

James  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer, 

Gborqb  Wilson,  Secretary, 

And  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  members. 
Among  the  invited  guests  present  were  : 

His  Excellency  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New- York. 

The  Honorable  Alton  B.  Parker,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

The  Honorable  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  L  Cuyler,  D.  D. 

The  Reverend  William  R.  Richards,  D.  D. 

The  President. — The  Chamber  will  kindly  come  to  order.  I 
will  ask  the  Reverend  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  to  offer  prayer. 

PRAYER  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  CUYLER. 

Oh  Lord,  God  of  Hosts,  our  Father's  God  and  our  Countrv's 
God,  we  lift  up  unto  Thee  this  day  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for 
all  Thy  mercies.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  prosperity  that  crowns  all 
the  earnest  labors  and  undertakings  of  Thy  servants  who  are  con- 
nected with  this  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
memory  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  gone  before  us  ;  and 
while  we  rear  statues  to  commemorate  them,  so  let  their  works  be 
known  throughout  all  our  land,  that  they,  though  dead,  shall  speak 
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words  of  trath  and  honor  and  soberness  and  true  patriotism  and  the 
fear  of  Ood.  Grant  Thy  presence  with  us  now  in  this  commemor- 
ative  servioe.  Bestow  rich  blessings  on  our  hearts  and  homes. 
Guide  us  by  Thy  holy  and  heavenly  counsel  to  walk  in  the  straight 
path  which  the  Master  points  out,  doing  things  honorable  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  and  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven  ;  and  at  last 
grant  unto  us  entrance  to  that  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of 
God.  May  grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  us  all,  and 
abide  with  us,  world  without  end. — Amen. 

Tbb  Pbbsidknt. — Gentlemen,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New- York  welcomes  its  distinguished  guests  at  this  time, 
and  we  are  happy  that  they  can  unite  with  us  in  doing  honor  to  the 
memories  of  those  illustrious  men  whose  statues  are  now  to  be 
unveiled,  and  whose  lives  and  achievements  are  to  be  revived  in  our 
hearing. 

Fellow- members,  you  will  recall  the  fact  that  at  the  opening  of 
this  building  on  November  eleventh,  1002 — one  year  ago— I  ven* 
tured  to  say  that  the  building  we  were  dedicating  to  the  uses  of  the 
Chamber  was  not  complete,  and  would  not  be  until  upon  its  facade, 
in  places  prepared  for  their  settings,  there  would  be  placed  the 
marble  statues  of  Db  Witt  Clinton,  Albxandbb  Hamilton  and 
John  Jay.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  we  meet  to-day  to  receive 
them  as  gifts  from  three  of  our  members. 

I  now  announce  the  building  complete,  and  am  glad  that  our 
work  has  been  crowned  in  such  an  historic  manner.  The  Chamber 
being  a  State  Institution,  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  associated 
with  three  of  the  State's  most  illustrious  citizens,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  place  the  country  in  the  front  rank  of  commerce,  finance 
and  jurisprudence.  I  feel  sure  the  Chamber  will  remain  always 
true  to  its  history  and  traditions,  and  will  continue  to  meet  its  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  the  same  fidelity  and  patriotism 
that  has  always  characterized  its  actions. 

We  have  with  us  those  who  have  been  selected  to  address  vou, 
and  I  bespeak  for  them  your  kind  and  attentive  interest.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Governor  Odell, 
who  will  speak  on  the  life  and  character  of  Db  Witt  Clinton. 
[Great  applause.] 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 


ADDRESS    BY    HIS    BXCBLLRNCY   BENJAMIN    B.    ODELL,   JB.,    60VBRN0B 
OP  THE   STATE    OP    NEW-YORK. 

Ladibs  and  Gentlemen  :  The  Revolution,  which  taxed  the 
strength,  the  loyalty  and  the  resources  of  the  Colonies,  left  at  its 
close  many  evils,  which  were  to  become  the  burdensome  charges  of 
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future  generations  of  men.  Freedom  had  come,  but  democracy 
was  looked  at  a^kance.  The  despotism  of  Gkokge  III.  had  been 
overthrown,  but  had  been  replaced  by  ambition  and  uncertainty  of 
government.  The  nUion  was  one  of  loyal  States,  but  with  crude 
ideas  of  ultimate  and  final  authority.  Aristocracy  had  not  yet 
learned  the  lessons  of  equality.  Education,  now  the  heritage  and 
requisite  of  all,  was  unknown  except  to  the  favored  few.  From  the 
clash  of  arms  bad  come  liberty,  but  its  enjoyment  was  impossible 
except  through  the  wisdom  and  conservatism  of  all  the  people. 
Here,  indeed,  was  the  germ  of  true  government  ;  but  it  needed 
greater  loyalty  and  devotion  than  that  which  had  fought  its  battles 
to  insure  its  growth  and  stability.  To  those,  therefore,  who  had 
participated  in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution  ;  to  their  children 
who  had  learned  of  victories  by  oft  repeated  tales  of  the  past,  was 
to  be  intrusted  the  formation  of  a  Republic — a  country  that  was  to 
grow  and  expand  into  a  mighty  nation  whose  people  not  alone 
extol  the  deeds  of  their  heroes,  but  extend  a  welcome  to  skill  and 
genius  from  far  off  lands  as  well.  Washington,  Adams  and  Jbf- 
FERsoN  found  in  our  LiviNGSTi»NS  and  Ha  mi  lions,  our  Clintons 
and  Jays,  men  of  worth,  resource  and  ability  to  aid  them  in  the 
fulfillment  of  that  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted. 

Away  up  on  the  then  exposed  frontier  of  our  2State,  barely  sixty 
miles  from  this  great  metropolis,  Chaulkr  Clinton,  in  1737,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  settled  at  a  place  they  named 
Little  Britain.  Through  tempestuous  seas,  with  the  pall  of  sickness 
and  death  over  their  ambition,  these  men  and  women  had  reached 
the  home  of  their  adoption.  With  undaunted  courage,  with  a  firm 
reliance  in  the  future,  they,  like  other  men  of  the  province,  gave 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  and  resented  only  that  which  led 
to  the  oppression  of  the  pioneers  of  our  land.  Here  was  born 
James  Clinton,  the  father  of  Db  Witt,  as  well  as  George,  after- 
wards the  first  Governor  of  our  commonwealth.  It  was  from  this 
hardy  ancestry  that  he  who  was  to  become  so  important  a  factor  in 
the  history  and  development  of  New- York,  sprang.  It  was  from 
a  father  whose  own  achievements  upon  the  field  of  battle  had  won 
him  fame  that  young  Clinton  learned  the  lessons  of  patriotism. 
Db  Witi'  Clinton  was  born  March  2,  1769,  in  the  same  house  as 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  the  present  Executive  of  Now- York. 
His  early  education,  although  interrupted  by  war,  was  of  such  a 
character  as  not  alone  to  develop  in  him  those  powers  which  made 
him  a  successful  leader  of  men,  but  to  bring  him  afterwards 
renown  as  a  student  and  scholar.  It  was  his  matriculation  and 
his  relationship  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  that  brought  beyond 
question  such  support  to  Columbia,  the  successor  of  Kings  College, 
that  has  made  of  it  the  great  university  it  is  to-day.  Here,  with 
assiduity  and  faithfulness,  Clinton  began  his  preparation  for  the 
profession  of  law.  Happily  among  those  who  had  become  associ- 
ated as  the  faculty  of  this  institution  were  men  who  were  com- 
petent to  teach  not  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  political  and 
economic  subjects  so  necessary  to  be  understood  by  the  citizens  of 
the  new  country.     In   this  fortunate   direction   the   lessons  were 
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taught  and  learned  that  pablic  debts  were  as  calami  tons  as  private 
one8,  unless  there  be  pradenoe  to  prepare  for  their  extinguishment ; 
that  our  waterways  were  assets  of  value  to  be  utilized,  and  that 
upon  the  extent  of  their  uses  depended  the  prosperity  and  growth 
of  the  State.  [Applause.]  Clintox  has  been  described  as  a  man 
who  read  with  a  pencil  ;  that  is,  he  always  culled  out  for  the  future 
such  material  an  might  be  of  use  in  the  life  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  While  he  was  never  to  become  an  active  participant  in 
the  legal  battles  of  his  time,  because  his  instincts  led  him  in  the 
direction  of  statecraft,  yet  this  thoroughness  of  detail  made  him  a 
master  in  the  interpretation  of  our  laws  and  the  instrument  for 
many  wise  measures  for  which  even  the  present  is  his  debtor.  By 
the  unfortunate  death  of  his  brother  he  became  private  secretary 
to  his  uncle,  then  Oovernor  of  the  State.  This  association  with 
men  of  affairs  furnished  opportunities  for  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice,  and  for  that  crucial  experience  which  so  thoroughly 
tests  the  capabilities  of  a  public  character.  Thus  was  the  dream  of 
&  life  of  devotion  to  clients  dissipated,  and  the  career  of  Db  Witt 
Clinton  was  thereafter  to  be  that  of  the  people — to  be  a  life 
vhose  genius  the  future  and  not  his  own  generation  would  recog* 
nize  in  its  fullest  and  truest  extent. 

He  who  acts  from  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  steadfastly 
follows  the  doctrines  which  promote  the  general  welfare  may  rely 
upon  a  future  for  commendation  which  will  far  outweigh  the 
senseless  and  unreasoning  criticisms  of  the  present.  [ApplauHe.] 
D«  Wrrr  Clinton  was  a  man  who  disdained  to  curry  favor 
through  pretense  or  by  an  unnatural  interest  in  directions  which,  in 
the  politics  of  the  past  and  present  so  often,  to  the  uninformed  and 
ignorant,  pass  current  for  good  fellowship.  He,  perhaps,  had  more 
bitter  foes  and  warmer  and  truer  friends  than  any  other  man  of  his 
period.  His  ambition  knew  no  bounds  ;  yet,  in  an  age  when 
passions  and  prejudice  ruled,  fear  of  political  disaster  did  not  deter 
him  from  the  performance  of  that  which  he  believed  to  be  ri<4ht. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  his  action  in  later  life  when  he 
aided  in  removing  political  disabilities  because  of  religious  belief, 
which  had  stood  as  a  relic  of  English  control  and  a  contradiction 
of  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  This  was  the  man 
of  courage,  the  man  of  principles,  who  was  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  State,  to  work  out  and  solve  those  problems  which  meant  so 
much  for  the  future  of  our  commonwealth  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  people.  While  imbued  with  many  ideas  and  doctrines,  some  of 
which  produced  results  that  even  at  this  time  are  an  evcrescence 
upon  the  body  politic,  yet  the  good  he  accomplished  so  far  out- 
weighs these  defects  that  we  can  to-day  bestow  the  praise  which  is 
fais  due.  Patronage,  always  the  source  of  discord  and  discontent 
in  those  days,  as  at  present,  was  provocative  of  evil.  While  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  he  arrogated  to  this 
peculiar  body  which  disposed  of  public  office,  functions  which 
seemed  to  transgress  the  rights  of  the  Executive.  In  this  contro- 
versy in  which  he  was  successful  it  was  not  so  much  the  triumph  of 
party  that  made  it  important  as  it  was   his  victory  in  the  legal 
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battle  over  Governor  Jay,  a  noted  jurist, — a  victory  which  demon- 
strated that  Clinton  possessed  legal  talents  of  the  highest  char^ 
acter. 

From  this  time  on,  life  was  to  be  tempestaous^  and  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  many  went  far  towards  neutralizing  the  friendships 
which  followed  the  gratification  of  the  few.  When  but  thirty-two 
years  of  age  be  became  the  colleague  of  Gouvbknbub  Morris  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  His  abilities  were  recognized,  and  9S 
marked  here  and  in  the  debate  upon  the  many  questions  of  the  day, 
he  was  the  equal  of  any  and  all  the  master  minds  of  his  time. 
While  thus  reaping  glowing  encomiums  he  was  at  the  same  time 
laying  the  train  which  was  to  destroy  his  ambition  for  the  higher 
and  greater  honor  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation.  In  1803 
Clinton  resigned  from  the  Senate  to  accept  the  commission  of 
Mayor  of  New- York,  which  he  held  with  but  two  years  interval 
until  1815.  Here  he  became  the  actual  leader  of  his  party,  and 
maintained  its  succession  against  the  ambitions  and  efforts  of  all. 
In  this  office,  which  possessed  powers  far  beyond  those  of  to-day,  in 
so  far  as  its  functions  brought  its  occupant  into  close  touch  with 
the  people,  he  demonstrated  his  executive  ability,  while  the  oppor- 
tunity for  power  and  influence  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  most  ambitious.  The  work  of  Clinton,  however,  here  as  in 
other  public  places,  led  him  in  directions  which,  while  adding  to 
his  own  renown  as  a  man,  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  constituency 
of  the  municipality  he  controlled.  Among  the  most  important 
results  was  the  establishment  of  the  Public  School  Society,  which 
was  the  basis  of  our  present  magnificent  school  system.  During 
his  incumbency  of  the  Mayoralty  in  1805,  he  served  also  in  the 
State  Senate,  and  later  on  combined  with  these  two  positions,  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  Governor^  a  recognition  which  no  merit  could 
now  secure,  because  of  its  prohibition  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  In  his  time,  however,  it  was  necessary  and  proper,  with  the 
denial  to  the  citizens  of  the  municipality  of  the  right  of  selection 
of  their  officers,  that  their  Chief  Magistrate  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  framing  of  the  laws  which  governed  them.  To-day  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  power,  because  home  rule,  the  outcome  of  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  has  made  secure  that  which  is  necessary  for 
a  government  of  the  people  in  every  locality  of  our  commonwealth. 
In  these  days,  when  individual  freedom  is  threatened,  and  violence 
seeks  to  supplant  law  and  order,  it  is  an  inspiration  to  read  the 
words  spoken  by  him  in  his  official  capacity  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  County  of  New- York.  He  said  :  "  The  triumph  of  a  mob  over 
the  majesty  of  the  law  would  inflict  a  deadly  wound  upon  the 
character  and  interestn  of  the  City  ;  it  would  render  the  person  and 
property  of  every  man  insecure,  and  it  would  degrade  our  Republi- 
can form  of  government  in  the  eyes  of  mankind."  And,  he  con- 
tinued, *'  So  long  as  we  occupy  these  seats,  be  assured  that  we  shall 
put  down  and  punish  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  all  attempts  to 
invade  the  public  peace,  or  to  destroy  the  lives  and  property  of 
individuals."  There  is  no  false  ring  in  these  words.  They  are 
those  of  authority  which  insure  individual  rights  and  freedom,  and 
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show  that  even  partisanRhip  nor  love  of  control  could  deter  him 
from  the  performance  of  duty.     [Applause.] 

Clinton,  in  every  act  for  the  defence  of  public  and  private 
rights,  joined  the  wiKdom  of  the  scholar  with  the  courage  of  the 
man.  Increased  facilities  for  business,  the  care  of  the  helpless,  owe 
their  inception  to  his  keen  foresight  and  judgment.  Exemplary  in 
character,  he  aided  in  protecting  the  good  name  of  the  State  against 
the  attacks  of  the  vicious.  Arts,  science  and  medicine  were  lifted 
to  a  higher  plane  by  reason  of  his  interest,  and  were  protected 
through  the  laws  which  he  framed.  Slavery  in  New- York  received 
its  first  check  through  his  efforts,  and  he,  therefore,  made  of  New- 
Tork  finally  a  State  where  freedom  was  accorded  to  all.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  he  had  accomplished  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property ;  disregarding  the  many  wise  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  State's  commercial  welfare,  which  owed  their  origin  to 
him,  the  political  power  wielded  by  Clinton  was  apparently  to 
become  the  instrument  for  his  downfall.  His  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent by  the  Legislature  of  New-Tork  in  disregard  of  the  Congres- 
sional caucus,  brought  him  to  the  position  where  his  defeat  was 
certain.  Relying  upon  his  political  opponents,  he  lost  the  support 
of  many  of  those  whom  he  had  served  so  well  and  faithfully. 
This  departure,  however,  from  almost  unbroken  custom,  and  tradi'> 
tion,  may  have  been  the  inception  of  the  movement  for  an  en- 
larged suffrage  to  the  people,  both  in  conventions  and  at  the  polls. 
His  removal  from  the  Mayoralty,  which  afterwards  followed, 
seemed  to  have  precluded  the  fulfillment  of  any  future  ambition. 
Worth  is  not  always  attested  by  blood  succession,  and  in  our 
country  we  to-day  disregard  claims  which  are  based  solely  upon  the 
achievements  of  ancestry,  in  so  far  as  they  give  to  the  individual 

Precedence  where  merit  and  courage  do  not  exist.  We  recognize, 
owever,  that  with  integrity,  with  the  inspiration  which  comes 
from  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  American  manhood  is  an  heritage 
of  greater  value  than  titles  of  nobility.  [Applause.]  We  may 
feel  assured  that  in  Clinton,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  that  his 
ancestry,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  repeated  disaster,  had  accom- 
plished, would  be  found  the  same  undaunted  courage  and  determi- 
nation. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  even  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  uncertainty  of  public  favor,  he  should  have  sought  by 
deeds  of  worth  to  regain  public  confidence.  The  lasting  effect  of 
one's  efforts  is  not  measured  by  mere  individual  reward,  but  in  the 
good  which  comes  to  our  fellow  men  and  their  participation  in  the 
fruits  of  our  victory.     [Applause.] 

Had  Clinton  devoted  his  life  to  the  usual  process  of  getting  even 
with  his  foes,  his  would  not  to-day  be  the  name  of  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman.  In  every  age  we  remember  only  those  who  have  accom- 
plished something  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  advancement 
of  the  world.  History  marks  these  men,  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions praise  their  efforts.  In  every  act,  as  we  well  know,  Clinton 
had  shown  his  faith  and  allegiance  to  his  native  State,  while  the 
perfection  of  its  government  was  his  aim.  In  public  ofiSce  and  in 
the  bestowal  of  rewards  he  had,  even  before  his  deposition,  taken  a 
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fltand  far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.  Now,  in  the  shadow  of 
defeat,  he  was  the  same  loyal  citizen.  Instead,  therefore,  of  leaving 
to  his  successfal  opponents  that  which  they  had  gained,  he  made 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  New- York  his  theme,  and  soon 
enliRted  men  of  like  courage  in  the  strus:JB:le  for  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  commonwealth.  Behind  him  stood  progressive 
citizenship.  Opposed  were  all  those  who  believed  that  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  a  slill  greater  obscurity  for  his 
genius.  These  men,  whose  minds  were  no  broader  than  their  parti- 
sanship, saw  only  the  burdens  which  were  to  be  imposed  without 
reckoning  either  advantages  to  be  gained  or  the  ability  of  its 
champion  to  successfully  finance  this  great  undertaking.  Our  con- 
servative men,  however,  saw  in  the  consummation  of  this  irreat  pro- 
ject that  the  future  of  our  State  was  secured,  and  that  the  threat- 
ened withdrawal  of  commerce  from  our  ports  would  be  prevented. 
Thene  two  agencies  working  at  cross  purposes,  the  one  seeking  to 
destroy,  the  other  to  build  up,  made  possible  that  which  had  been 
the  dream  and  the  aim  of  Clinton  ;  made  of  him  not  the  follower, 
but  the  leader  in  this  great  and  vast  public  improvement.  Its 
acceptance  brought  back  to  Clinton  in  part  the  loyalty  he  had  lost, 
and  made  possible  his  election  as  Governor  of  the  State.  Thus 
from  defeat  came  victory  and  success.  Again,  in  the  face  of  politi- 
cal antagonisms,  he  was  in  a  position  to  serve  the  public.  How- 
ever, his  Was  not  to  be  a  life  of  ease  thereafter,  but  one  where 
opposition   was   to  continue   until   the  end.     Through  his  efforts 

freater  liberties  were  accorded,  additional  rights  bestowed  ;  and  that 
is  future,  crowned  by  the  completion  of  the  great  waterways  of 
the  State,  was  thereafter  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  a  loyal  people  was 
shown  by  the  overthrow  of  his  political  opponents  in  his  final 
nomination  as  chief  magistrate  of  our  commonwealth.  Meeting 
death  while  still  serving  the  State,  he  left  behind  him  a  record  of 
things  accomplished  which  not  only  stilled  partisan  criticism,  but 
forever  enshrined  his  name  in  the  hearts  of  men.     [Applause.] 

At  this  late  day,  as  we  review  the  career  and  services  of  this 
great  leader,  we  wonder  at  the  success  he  achieved.  His  character- 
istics are  more  marked  when  we  consider  the  enmities  of  his  time. 
A  life  chaste  and  free  from  suspicion,  it  is  an  inspiration  to  the  men 
of  the  present.  If  we  divorce  from  its  consideration  the  intense 
rancour  and  bitterness  which  seemed  to  environ  the  politics  of  the 
past,  it  would  seem  that  in  every  respect  his  was  the  work  of  a 
great  man.  If  we  weigh  it  without  regard  to  this  omission,  we  still 
must  conclude  that  his  labor  had  for  its  ultimate  object  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  State.  In  all  that  has  brought  us  greater  skill, 
increased  population  and  better  transportation  facilities,  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Clinton.  For  the  perpetuation  or  our  com- 
merce ;  lor  the  development  of  art,  science  and  education,  we 
should  remember  that  it  was  his  wisdom  and  vision  that  gave  to 
their  advancement  encouragement  at  a  critical  period  in  the  affairs 
of  our  commonwealth.  Statesman,  scholar,  man  of  affairs,  New- 
York  and  her  sons  glory  in  your  achievements,  honor  your  memory, 
and  will  forever  hold  secure  that  which  you  have  accomplished ; 
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results  which  we  recognize  as  the  work  of  a  patriot  whose  hope  was 
above  all  for  the  perpetuation  of  that  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought,  and  which  has  given  to  us  the  liberty  and  freedom  we  enjoy. 
[Great  applause.] 

Thb  President. — I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  members,  the  Honorable  Charles  S. 
ITairgbild,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  life  and  character  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.     [Applause.] 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE   HONORABLE  CHARLBS  S.  FAIRCHILD,  BX-SBORETART 
OF  THE  TREASURY   OF  TUB   UNITKD   STATES. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  gift.  Nothing  could  mure  fittingly  stand 
upon  a  building  devoted  to  the  great  public  interests  which  concern 
thiH  Chamber  than  a  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  boy,  Hamilton,  bore  close  business  relations  to 
a  brother  of  the  first  President  of  this  Chamber  seems  to  bring  him 
into  the  family^  if  we  may  so  call  it,  at  its  foundation.  It  is  very 
fit  that  the  donor  of  this  statue  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Scotchmen 
should  be  one  of  the  foremost  of  Scotchmen  of  our  State  and 
country.  This  Chamber  thanks  you,  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy,  for 
this  gifU  It  is  only  another  evidence  of  your  patriotic  generosity 
80  often  and  so  amply  given  to  this  City.     [Applause.] 

When  one  contemplates  the  influence  that  Hamilton's  intellect 
had  in  moulding  our  government,  in  determinmg  our  financial 
system,  and  in  fixing  the  basis  of  our  business  relations  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  mankind 
oould  have  been  so  profoundly  affected  by  a  man  born  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  This  statue  will  call  to  the  mind  of  those  who  pass  this 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building  on  their  daily  round  of  busint^ss 
the  name  and  fame  of  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  financiers  and 
lawyers  of  all  time,  of  one  who  could  stir  the  multitude  by  pas- 
sionate appeals  to  their  patriotism,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was 
so  JuHt  and  geneious  that  he  could  throw  himself  to  defend  one 
who  differed  with  him  from  the  mob  whose  zeal  his  eloquence  had 
arou!«6d.  And  so  this  statue  will  also  remind  us  of  a  brave» 
chivalrous  gentleman,  who  consecrated  all  of  his  great  gifts  to  the 
service  of  his  country.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — I  have  now  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Chief  Judge  Pakkek,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
our  State,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  the  life  and  career  of  John 
Jay.     [Qreat  applause.] 
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JOHN  JAY. 

ADDRESS  BY  THB   HONOBABLB  ALTON  B.  PABKEB,  LL.  D.,  CHIEF  JUDGB 
OF  TUB   COtXBT   OF   APPBALS   OF  THB   8TATB   OF   NEW-TOBBL. 

In  tbe  few  minates  I  may  claim  your  attentioDy  I  can  not  do 
more  than  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  more  important  public 
services  of  John  Jay,  the  great  statesman  and  jurist  whose  memory 
you  honor  this  day  by  the  unveiling  of  a  statue.  It  is  most  appro- 
priate that  this  beautiful  work  of  art  should  be  the  gift  of  a  former 
beloved  member  of  your  body,  who  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
the  high  minded  and  philanthropic  citizenry  of  which  this  City 
may  justly  boast — the  late  William  £.  Dodgb.     [Applause.] 

Jay  was  born  in  this  City,  December  12th,  1746,  his  father 
being  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Huguenot  stock,  and  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  Cobtlandt. 

His  father — early  discovering,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  Jay 
was  of  ''  a  very  grave  disposition,  and  took  to  learning  exceedingly 
well" — sent  him  to  a  school  in  New  Rochelle  something  like 
Dotheboys  Hall  in  Nicholas  Nicklbby.  Few  comforts  were  pro- 
vided, and  little  Jay  had  to  patch  broken  panes  to  keep  the  snow 
from  drifting  in  upon  bis  bed  in  the  winter.  Three  years  at  school 
were  followed  by  study  under  a  tutor  until  he  entered  Kin^s 
College  at  fourteen.  He  graduated  in  1764,  the  subject  of  his 
oration  being  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  which  he  was  to  have  still 
keener  appreciation. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  payment  of  two  hundred  pounds,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Bbnjamin  Kissam,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New- York, 
as  an  apprentice  bound  to  serve  five  years,  the  last  two  years  to  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768,  he  soon 
attained  prominence  in  the  profession,  forming  a  partnership  with 
RoBBBT  K.  Livingston,  who  afterward  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Stale,  and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  1773  he  began  his  public  career,  as  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  to  determine  the  boundary  between  New-York  and 
Canada  ;  and  for  the  following  twenty-eight  years  his  public 
services  were  constant,  varied  and  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
country  so  fortunate  in  being  his  birth-place.  All  his  duties  in  the 
many  fields  covered  by  him  during  his  splendidly  successful  life 
were  performed  in  a  manner  indefatigable,  zealous  and  faithful,  and 
with  marked  ability. 

Bound  by  no  ancestral  lies  to  England,  and  having  married  in 
1774  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Whig,  and  Revolutionary  Governor 
of  New- Jersey,  William  Livingston,  many  would  suppose  that  in 
the  conflict  impending  between  the  colonies  and  mother  country, 
Jay's  voice,  like  those  of  Jambs  Otis  and  Samubl  Adams,  would 
have  been  from  the  first  "  still  for  war."  But  he  was  constitution- 
ally BO  calm  and  conservative  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be  too  pre- 
cipitate in  determining  upon  a  change  in  the  mode  of  government. 
When,  however,  the  colonists  decided  that  their  only  safety  lay  in 
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fleparation.  Jay  was  f onnd  to  be  as  staanoh  and  aggressive  a  patriot 
as  any,  and  represented  the  citizens  of  New- York  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  settle  the  question  arising  oat  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill. 
Jay  drafted  the  suggestion  of  that  Committee,  that  "  a  Congress 
of  Deputies  from  the  Colonies  in  general "  be  convoked — in  fact, 
the  convocation  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  member 
of  that  Congress,  and  met  with  it  in  Philadelphia  on  September  5th, 
1774. 

Congress  at  once  appointed  a  Committee  to  *'  state  the  rights  of 
the  colonies  in  general,''  of  which  Jay  was  made  a  member.  This 
Committee  designated  him  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  which  was  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  at  once 
reported  to  Congress,  and  adopted  by  it.  Jefferson,  without 
knowing  who  was  the  author,  pronounced  it ''a  production  cer- 
tainly of  the  finest  pen  in  America." 

Jay  was  also  sent  to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  but  in  the 
interim  devoted  himself  to  shaping  the  public  mind  in  the  direction 
of  obedience  to  Congress  and  m  hostility  to  enforcement  of  Parlia- 
mentary taxation.  W  hen  the  second  Congress  convened  the  signal 
shot — ''  heard  round  the  world  " — had  been  tired  at  Lexington,  and 
Congress,  realizing  that  a  condition  of  war  existed,  deputed  Jay  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada,  which  was  prepared  and 
adopted,  and  circulated  in  that  country.  He  also  wrote  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Jamaica  and  Ireland  by  request  of  Congress,  but 
the  second  petition  to  the  King  that  he  prevailed  upon  Congress  to 
make  was  written  by  Dickinson. 

Other  important  and  effective  work  by  him  in  that  general  direc- 
tion might  be  cited,  but  1  shall  be  content  with  the  assertion  I  deem 
supported  by  the  facts,  that  as  a  creator  and  moulder  of  public 
opinion  ai  that  particular  juncture  Jay  stands  unrivalled  ;  and  all 
this  was  in  the  main  accomplished  through  the  wise  use  of  his  pen, 
the  efficacy  of  which  was  strongly  presented  by  John  Adams  when 
he  wrote  regarding  it  to  Jefferson,  "  I  never  bestowed  much 
attention  to  any  of  those  addresses,  which  were  all  but  repetitions 
of  the  same  things  ;  the  same  facts  and  arguments  ;  dress  and 
ornaments  rather  than  body,  soul  or  substance.  I  was  in  great 
error,  no  doubt,  and  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  for  these  things 
were  necessary  to  give  popularity  to  the  cause,  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

Jay's  contribution  to  the  debates  in  Congress,  like  all  his  public 
work,  showed  that  he  followed  in  all  things  and  upon  all  questions 
the  path  illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  well  balanced  judgment, 
and  his  conscience,  thinking  not  of  personal  popularity,  but  simply 
of  the  right. 

He  served  actively  upon  the  Committee  that  carried  on  negoti- 
ations with  foreign  powers  friendly  to  America  and  inimical  to 
England.  Indeed,  during  the  year  1775  he  was  a  member  of  so 
many  Committees,  each  having  different  and  important  objects, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  important  and  laborious  work. 

If  it  be  asked  why  so  good  a  patriot  as  Jay  was  not  a  signer  of 
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the  Declaration  of  IndepeDdenoe,  the  answer  is,  that  in  1776,  while 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Jat  was  also  elected  to  the 
New- York  Provincial  Congress,  and  the  Continental  Congress 
having  directed  the  Colonies  to  each  adopt  a  government,  Jay,  on 
the  call  of  his  colony,  proceeded  to  New- York  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  local  government,  where  he  was  forced  to  remain 
while  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  being  signed. 

During  1777,  and  while  the  war  was  going  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
New-York,  the  Provincial  Congress,  then  styled  the  Convention  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  Slate  of  New- x  ork  was  laboring  with 
exceeding  difficulty,  the  members,  as  is  recorded,  performing  '^  ali 
the  various  and  arduous  duties  of  legislators,  soldiers,  negotiators, 
committees  of  safety  and  ways  and  means,  judges,  juries,  fathers 
and  guardians  of  their  own  families,  tlying  before  the  enemy,  and 
then  protectors  of  a  beloved  commonwealth."  Yet  amid  ail  this 
turmoil  and  unrest  a  constitution  was  drafted  by  Jay  which  was,  in 
the  main,  adopted  as  drafted,  and  was  published  upon  April  22d, 
1777,  by  being  read  in  front  of  the  Court  House  in  jB^ingston. 

A  committee  was  at  once  appointed.  Jay  being  a  member,  to 
organize  a  new  government ;  and  a  Council  of  Safety  was  created 
to  act  until  the  Legislature  should  meet.  Robbrt  R.  Livingstox 
was  appointed  Chancellor  and  Jay  Chief  Justice,  and  the  judicial 
department  of  government  was  temporarily  organized. 

J  Air  was  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  first  elec- 
tion under  the  Constitution,  but  declined.  General  Clinton  was 
elected  over  bin  opponent.  General  Scuuylbb,  and  took  the  oath  of 
office,  it  is  said,  while  "clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  service, 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  barrel  in  front  of  the  Court  House  in 
Kingston." 

On  September  9th  following.  Chief  Justice  Jay  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  grand  jury  at  Kingston,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  correspondence  and  public  papers.  The  address  is  a 
much  prized  document  of  revolutionary  times,  and  was,  undoubtedly, 
intended  to  reach  and  affect  a  much  larger  constituency  than  the  grand 
jury  to  whom  it  was  delivered.  Of  course,  in  those  unsettled  days, 
with  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  countries  raging, 
but  little  litigation  of  importance  came  before  the  Supreme  Cour^ 
so  that  during  Jay's  Chief  Justiceship  the  work  of  the  court  was 
mainly  confined  to  criminal  trials,  and  the  court  never  sat  in  banc. 
During  1778  he  was  active  in  the  Council  of  Revision,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  ez-officio. 

The  Legislature  in'  1770  appointed  Jay  to  Congress  without 
requiring  him  to  vacate  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  it  being  resolved 
that  owing  to  serious  questions  between  certain  States  "  a  special 
case  "  obtained  under  the  Constitution.  Shortly  afterward  Con- 
gress elected  him  its  president. 

Later  in  the  year,  however,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  designins^,  he  said,  to  recoup  his  failing  fortunes.  But  his 
debires  in  that  direction  were  not  to  be  gratified.  More  than 
twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  public  he  had  served  so  well  would 
submit  to  be  deprived  of  his  services. 
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In  October,  1779,  Jay  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Congress  to 
accept  the  office  of  Minister  to  Spain.  His  instructions  in  part 
were  to  secare  if  possible  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain  similar  to 
that  existing  with  France,  to  acquire  a  port  in  Spanish  dominion  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  t5,000,000.  That  his 
mission  was  not  entirely  successful,  and  was  personally  disagreeable, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Spain  disliked  the  new  nation  because  it 
occupied  lands  formerly  held  by  Spain,  and  it  was  apprehended  that 
with  increasing  strength  it  might  reach  out  and  take  more — fears 
that  we  know  now  were  not  groundless. 

While  Minister  to  Spain  Jay  was  appointed,  with  Fbankun, 
Jbfpbbson,  Adams  and  Laurens,  commissioner  for  a  general 
peace.  Their  instructions  rested  on  the  mistaken  theory  that 
France  would  aid  m  procuring  for  us  the  best  possible  terms.  In 
June,  1782,  Jay  ioined  Franklin,  then  Minister  to  France,  in 
Paris,  and  promptly  but  cautiously  entered  upon  an  investigation 
which  disclosed  that  France  had  other  interests  to  serve  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  Possessed  of  the  situation,  he  boldly  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  England's  representative  without  even  con- 
sulting his  only  colleague  in  Paris,  whom  he  regarded  as  neces- 
sarily embarassed  by  his  position  as  Minister  to  France,  and  his 
instructions.  With  firmness,  and  yet  with  great  tact,  he  conducted 
the  negotiations  alone  until  joined  bv  ^dams,  who  enthusiastically 
approved  of  his  action,  and  so  advised  Mr.  Franklin,  who,  after 
consultation,  agreed  that  the  negotiations  should  be  concluded 
without  consultiog  the  French  court.  The  result  of  these  most 
interesting  negotiations  with  England  was  a  treaty  by  which  the 
United  States  gained  more  than  Congress  had  ever  ventured  to  pro- 
pose. And  Jay's  part  in  this  great  triumph  of  diplomacy  is  well 
summed  up  in  a  letter  written  by  his  fellow  commissioner,  John 
Adams^  to  Jonathan  Jackson,  ''  a  man  and  his  office  were  never 
better  united  than  Mr.  Jay  and  the  commission  for  peace.  Had  he 
been  detained  in  Madrid,  as  I  was  in  Holland,  and  all  left  to 
Franklin,  as  was  wished,  all  would  have  been  lost." 

When  he  returned.  New- York  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  City 
in  a  gold  box,  and  he  found  that  he  had  been  appointed  b^  Con- 
gress Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  office  he  filled  with  bis 
usual  ability,  settling  international  questions,  and  advocating  the 
building  of  a  navy,  and  the  organization  of  a  federal  government 
under  a  constitution.  His  papers  in  the  Federalist  evidence  both 
bis  activity  and  forcefulness  in  this  direction,  and  his  influence 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  in  bringing  New- York  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  first  election  of  Washington  to  the  Presi- 
dency he  offered  Jay  the  choice  of  any  office  in  the  Government,  and 
that  he  chose  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  the  roost  exalted  position 
next  to  the  presidency;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  Washington  appointed 
bim  to  that  position,  and  in  his  letter  to  Jay,  advising  him  of  the 
nomination,  said, ''  I  not  only  acted  in  cooformity  with  my  best 
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judgment,  bat  I  trust  I  did  a  grateful  thing  to  the  good  citizens  of 
these  United  States."     [Applause.] 

The  opportunity  to  contribute  largely  toward  the  development 
of  the  law  in  this  country  did  not  come  to  him,  however.  Had  it, 
his  success  in  other  fields  and  his  well  poised  mind  assure  us  that 
Washington's  judgment  would  have  been  triumphantly  vindicated. 
Only  a  few  causes  came  before  the  Court  during  his  incumbency, 
and  the  record  of  those,  with  a  single  exception,  are  preserved  only 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Clerk,  but  his  every  step  was  in  the  right 
direction,  whether  taken  whil^  holding  a  circuit  or  sitting  in  banc 
with  associates,  and  had  effect  in  shaping  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  establishing  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

He  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  he  resigned  in  1795  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  and  in  1792  the  Federalists  supported  him  unsuccess- 
fully as  against  Govbrnor  Clinton  for  the  Governorship  of  New- 
York,  and  in  1794  President  Washington  urged  him  to  go  to  Great 
Britain  as  Special  Envoy  to  settle  differences  growing  out  of  the 
failure  of  that  country  to  keep  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  1 784  ; 
differences  which  had  aroused  a  strong  war  spirit  all  over  the  land. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee,  as  Jat  foresaw,  that  the  outcome  of  the 
situation  would  in  all  probability  be  unpopular  with  the  people,  but 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  the  responsibility  that  Washington 
believed  he  could  meet  better  than  any  other  man,  partially  be- 
cause of  the  reputation  he  had  established  in  England  while 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1784.  A  treaty  resulted, 
known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  as  "  Jay's  Treaty,"  which  settled 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine,  recovered  for  illegal  captures  by 
British  cruisers  $10,000,000,  secured  the  surrender  of  the  Western 
forts  still  garrisoned  by  the  British,  and  contained  an  article  about 
the  West  India  Trade.  With  the  exception  of  the  latter  article  the 
treaty  was  approved  by  the  President  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
But  many  were  not  satisfied,  and  they  denounced  him  with  tongue 
and  pen,  and  even  burned  him  in  effigy  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
at  his  own  home.  New- York.  How  different  was  the  home-coming 
from  that  after  the  negotiation  of  the  other  treaty,  when  the  free- 
dom of  the  City  was  presented  to  him  in  a  gold  box,  and  each  one 
seemed  to  vie  with  every  other  in  extending  a  welcome.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  Jay  said  at  that  time,  "  Calumny  is  seldom  durable,  it 
will  in  time  yield  to  truth  ;"  and  he  bore  himself  at  that  time  as 
one  having  full  confidence  that  he  had  acted  both  wisely  and  skil- 
fully, and  expected  the  people  to  realize  it  in  time. 

He  found  on  his  return  that  he  had  been  elected  Governor  of 
New- York — before  the  public  had  knowledge  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  of  course.  Before  the  close  of  that  term,  and  in  April, 
1798,  he  was  reelected  by  a  majority  so  large  as  to  constitute  a 
personal  triumph.  During  this  term  the  statute  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  within  the  Slate, 
then  numbering  about  22,000.  The  six  years  of  his  incumbency 
of  the  office  of  Governor  were  crowded  with  interesting  legislative 
and  executive  events  in  which  he  performed  his  part  with  that 
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staunch  devotion  to  the  publio  interests  which  ever  characterized 
his  efforts  throughout  his  career  as  a  servant  of  the  public,  as  is 
well  illustrated  by  his  refusal  to  be  a  party  to  the  scheme  of  certain 
leaders  of  the  Federalists  to  secure  the  electoral  vote  of  New- 
Tork  for  the  ensuing  election.  The  unexpected  result  of  the  spring 
elections  of  1800  assured  the  Republicans  of  a  substantial  working 
majority  on  joint  ballot,  and  hence  of  the  Fresidental  electors 
under  the  law  as  it  then  stood.  It  was  generally  conceded  that 
New- York  would  determine  the  choice  of  the  next  President. 
Although  the  Federalists  had,  in  March  prior  to  the  elections, 
defeated  the  attempt  of  the  Republicans  to  redistrict  the  State, 
and  had  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  State  should  act  as 
a  unit  in  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors,  the  leaders  changed 
their  position  after  the  election  had  gone  against  them,  and  insisted 
that  the  electors  should  be  chosen  by  districts.  Albxandbb 
Hamilton  wrote  Governor  Jay  on  May  7th  advising  that  he  call 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  such  a  statute  before 
July  first,  the  end  of  the  legislative  year.  Philip  Sohitylbb  also 
wrote  a  letter  strongly  urging  that  such  a  course  furnished  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  "nation  from  more  disasters."  But  Jat, 
although  a  staunch  Federalist,  who  had  received  the  votes  of  New* 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  five  votes  from  Connecticut  and  one  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  Presidency  in  the  preceding  electoral  college, 
refused  to  take  such  action,  and  endorsed  on  Hamilton's  letter 
these  words  :  "  Proposing  a  measure  for  party  purposes  which  I 
think  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt.*'     [Applause.] 

He  refused  a  re-nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor  on  the 
ground  that  he  now  intended  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  his  pur- 
pose was  unshaken  by  President  Adams  announcing  to  him  his 
nomination  and  confirmation  a  second  time  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

For  twenty-eight  years  he  had  been  a  good  and  faithful  public 
servant.  To  him  indeed  had  public  office  been  a  public  trust,  in 
which  he  had  toiled  faithfully  and  intelligently,  having  only  in 
view  his  duty  and  the  publio  good,  unmoved  by  desire  for  great 
emolument  or  popularity.  Naturally  conservative  he  carefully 
examined  every  situation  before  acting,  but  when  he  had  deter- 
mined the  proper  course  to  take  he  acted  promptly  and  boldly,  and 
without  regard  to  the  effect  of  his  course  upon  himself.  His 
perfect  self  poise  had  its  effect  upon  associates  and  subordinates, 
and  the  value  he  placed  upon  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  letter  of 
instructions  to  William  Cabmighael  in  which  he  said,  "  Com- 
mand yourself  under  every  circumstance  ;  on  the  one  hand  avoid 
being  suspected  of  servility,  and  on  the  other  let  your  temper  be 
always  even  and  your  attention  unremitted." 

This  great  patriot  gave  to  the  public  service  the  day  of  his 
vigorous  manhood,  the  best  years  of  his  life,  covering  the  period 
of  the  struggle  for  independence  and  the  formation  of  our  complex 
system  of  government,  the  years  when  his  country  most  needed 
the  faithful  service  of  her  sons.  He  set  awde  every  personal  inter- 
est, laboring  with  fidelity  and  unselfish  effort,  and  showing  himself 
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willing  to  ^*  spend  and  be  spent "  for  his  country.  Having  borne 
his  portion  of  travail  at  the  birth,  and  done  his  part  in  the  nurture 
of  the  early  infancy  of  this  great  nation,  he  retired  at  last  to  his 
farm  at  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  where  he  lived  a  restful  life, 
indulging  his  agricultural,  philanthropic  and  religious  tastes,  and 
enjoying  the  confidence,  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  until 
he  went  to  his  last  rest  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  leaving 
behind  him 

"  A  name  that  shall  live  through  all  coining  time, 
IJnboanded  \>y  coantry,  by  langaage  or  clime." 

[Great  applause.] 

The  President. — I  am  sure,  fellow  members,  that  you  would 
like  to  have  me,  in  your  name,  return  our  thanks  to  Governor 
Odell,  and  to  Chief  Judge  Parker  and  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  for 
their  most  interesting  and  instructive  addresses. 

The  statues  will  now  be  unveiled,  and  it  is  suggested,  to  avoid 
confusion,  that  those  who  remain  to  partake  of  the  luncheon,  which 
is  provided  in  the  library,  shall  not  go  to  the  street  until  after- 
wards. 

I  will  now  ask  the  Reverend  William  R.  Richards,  D.  D. 
if  he  will  pronounce  a  benediction. 

benediction  by  the  bey.  dr.  bichards. 

The  Grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  us  all.     Amen. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


The  One    Hundred  and  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Banquet, 
Tuesday,  November  17,  1903. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  was  held  at  Del- 
MONico's  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  the  Seventeenth,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Three,  at  half -past  six  o'clock. 

THE  decorations  OP  THE  BANQUET  HALL. 

The  central  feature  of  the  decorations  of  the  Hall  was  the  seal  of 
the  Chamber,  fashioned  in  appropriately  colored  electric  lights,  and 
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surroanded  by  a  drapery  of  Amerioan  flags.  Sarmounting  the  seal 
was  a  silk  embroidered  coat-of-arms  of  the  United  States,  flanked  by 
the  American  colors,  with  groups  of  the  flags  of  England,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Spain  to  the  right,  and  France,  Holland,  Russia  and 
Italy  to  the  left,  all  entwined  with  the  national  ensign.  Large  silk 
banners  of  the  State  and  City  of  New- York,  and  smaller  ones  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  were  placed 
at  intervals  around  the  Hall.  The  electroliers,  frames  or  mirrors 
and  the  spaces  between,  together  with  the  front  of  the  balcony, 
were  draped  with  silk  flags  surrounding  shields  and  golden  eagles, 
all  of  which,  with  the  brilliant  electric  and  floral  effects,  and  the 
array  of  tables,  were  reflected  in  the  surrounding  mirrors,  making  an 
extremely  brilliant  and  attractive  ensemble. 

THK    MENU. 

The  illustration  on  the  menu  for  1903  was  a  fine  example  of  steel 
plate  and  die  work,  and  was  especially  interesting  as  containing 
portraits  of  three  of  New- York's  most  illustrious  citizens,  Hamilton, 
CuNTON  and  Jay,  statues  of  whom  were  unveiled  on  the  facade  of 
the  building  of  the  Chamber  at  noon  of  the  day  of  the  banquet. 
These  portraits  held  the  chief  pobition  at  the  top  of  the  menu,  the 
inscription  occupied  the  centre.  A  large  C.  surrounding  the  picture 
of  an  American  liner,  (the  steamship  St.  Louis,)  speeding  through 
the  waves,  formed  the  initial  of  the  word  **  Chamber."  Below  these 
were  the  seals  of  the  City  and  State  of  New- York  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  while,  as  a  background,  was  a  suggestion 
of  the  wheat  fields  of  the  West.  Grapes  and  leaves  were  artisti- 
cally entwined  throughout. 

The  banquet  hall  accommodated  four  hundred  and  nine  members 
of  the  Chamber  and  guests. 

THB  GUESTS  OF  THE  OHAMBBR  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  invited  guests  present  were  as  follows  : 

The  Honorable  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Honorable  Henry  C.  Paynb,  Postmaster-General. 
The  Honorable  William  B.   Allison,  Senator  of    the  United 
States  from  Iowa. 

Lieutenant-General  Samuel  B.  M.  Young,  United  States  Army. 
Major-General  Hbnrt  C.  Corbin,  United  States  Army. 
Rear-Admiral  Fredsriok  Rodgers,  United  States  Navy. 
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His  Excellency  Benjamin  B.  Odbll,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New- York. 

The  Honorable  Alton  B.  Parker,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New- York, 

The  Honorable  Mtbon  T.  Herrick,  Governor-elect  of  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Schubz,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

The  Honorable  Whitelaw  Reid,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New- York. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith,  Ez-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orb,  Ex-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  Ex- President  of  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mosbly,  of  London. 

Mr.  Albert  Ballin,  of  Hamburg. 

The  Right  Reverend  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New- 
York. 

The  Right  Reverend  William  Croswell  Doane,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  tteverend  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Milleb. 

Mr.  John  Foord. 

Mr.  Chables  W.  Meade. 

Mr.  St.  Claib  McKelway. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Fontaine. 

Mr.  Chauncey  S.  S.  Miller. 

The  divine  blessing  was  asked  by  the  Right  Reverend  Henby  C. 
PoTiEB,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New- York. 


Mr.  Mobris  K.  Jesup,  President  of  the  Chamber,  presided,  and, 
dispensing  with  any  introductory  speech,  asked  the  company  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
toast  having  been  drunk,  amid  great  applause,  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  Mr.  Jesup  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  President  Roosevelt  regretting  his  inability  to 
accept  the  invitation  sent  him  to  attend  the  Banquet : 
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White  House, 
Washington,  October  16«A,  1903. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable 
to  accept  your  invitation.  If  I  could  leave  Washington  for  any 
such  purpose  it  would  certainly  be  to  attend  your  banquet.  But 
Congress  meets  in  special  session  on  November  9th,  and  it  will  then 
be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  get  away. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  occupies 
a  nniqae  position.  It  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  long  history 
and  by  the  vast  importance  of  the  business  interests  which  it  repre- 
sents, but  also  for  the  high  type  of  public  and  business  morality 
which  it  represents.  I  pay  you  no  idle  compliment.  The  record 
of  the  men  yon  have  chosen  as  presidents  ;  the  record  of  the  causes 
with  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  from  time  to  time  been 
identified  ;  and  above  all  the  standard  of  business  integrity  which 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  consistently  represented,  and  which 
it  has  demanded  among  those  for  whom  it  has  in  any  way  stood 
sponsor,  shows  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
add  that  no  body  of  men  can  render  a  greater  service,  not  only  to 
the  American  business  world  but  to  the.  American  body  politic, 
than  has  thus  been  rendered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
true  ideal  of  this  country  is  that  hand  in  hand  with  its  great 
material  development  there  shall  go  a  high  and  fine  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  on  the  part  of  those  whose  power  and  ability 
enable  them  to  take  the  lead  in  this  material  development.  It  is 
the  good  fortune,  not  only  of  the  State  of  New- York  but  of  all 
our  people,  that  we  can  conscientiously  say  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  among  its  members  we  have  found  to  an  unusually 
high  degree  this  combination  of  great  business  ability  with  the 
spirit  which  practices  and  demands  integrity  in  public  and  private 
affairs  alike. 

I  congratulate  yon  upon  this  banquet  on  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Chamber's  foundation,  and  I  pro- 
foundly regret  my  inability  to  be  present  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed,)         Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Messrs.  J.  £dward  Simmons, 
C.  N.  Bliss, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 
John  S.  Kennedy, 
James  Stillman, 

Committee  of  Arrangements^  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce  of  the  State  of  New-  York^  New-  York, 
N.   Y. 

Following  this,  a  toast  was  drunk  to  "  His  Majesty  Edward  VII." 
amid  much  applause  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  **  God  Save  the 
King." 
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The  Pbesidbnt. — Glentlemen,  I  will  give  yoa  the  next  toast  of 
the  evening,  <'  Oar  Merchant  Marine,"  which  will  be  responded  to 
by  the  Honorable  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasary. 
[Applause.] 

speech  of  the  honorable  leslie  h.  shaw,  8e0bbtaby  of  the 
tbeasury  of  the  united  states. 

Mb.  Pbesident  and  Mbicbbbs  of  the  Ghavbeb  of  Cohmbboe  : 
The  only  unprotected  American  industry  is  its  Merchant  Marine. 
An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  by  George  Washington,  and  never 
repealed,  though  frequently  assailed,  gives  the  American  ship- 
builder, the  American  shipwright,  the  American  shipowner,  and 
the  American  flag,  a  monopoly  in  our  coastwise  trade,  and  we  have 
not  only  the  most  efficient  service,  but  the  cheapest  coastwise  rates 
in  the  world.  [Applause.]  By  acts  of  Congress,  non-partisanly 
passed,  trans-continental  railways  have  been  granted  liberal  sub- 
sidies of  moneys  and  lands  until  we  have  the  best  railway  system 
in  existence,  and  the  cheapest  rates  enjoyed  by  any  people,  not 
excepting  countries  where  the  roads  are  owned  by  the  Government. 
[Applause.]  Through  Government  encouragement  and  protection 
our  factories  turn  out  more  manufactured  products  than  any  other 
two  countries  on  the  map  by  more  than  three  thousand  millions  per 
annum.  By  reserving  the  public  domain  for  homestead  settlement, 
and  by  Government  encouragement  through  subsidized  trans-conti- 
nental railways  and  subsidized  rivers  and  harbors,  our  agricultural 
interests  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  country.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  annual  output  of  our  six  million  farms  exceeds  four 
billion  dollars.  The  development  of  our  mining  industries  has 
been  encouraged  by  many  direct  Congressional  enactments,  and 
because  thereof,  and  because  of  the  unequaled  railway  and  coastwise 
facilities  to  which  I  have  referred,  our  mineral  output  has  passed 
the  billion  dollar  line.  Coastwise  vessels  unload  upon  the  shores  of 
a  single  State  more  iron  ore  than  any  foreign  nation  produces. 
[Applause.] 

Without  attempting  to  give  the  reasons  therefor,  I  content  ray- 
self  with  stating  the  fact  that  forty  years  ago  we  had  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  foreign  commerce  to  transport  as  we  have  now,  yet 
we  actually  carried  in  American  bottoms,  forty  years  ago,  three 
times  as  much  foreign  commerce  as  we  carry  to-day.  These  con- 
ditions may  be  satisfactory  to  you.  They  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to 
many.     But  they  are  not  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  argument  that  if  foreign  countries  are  wil- 
ling to  subsidize  ships  to  carry  our  freight,  it  inures  to  our  advan- 
tage. This  might  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  eupine  indifference 
if  there  were  no  other  consideration  involved  than  merely  carrying 
our  freight  acroFS  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  times  of  peace.  XJnfortu- 
nat«*ly,  however,  there  are  many  other  and  weightier  considerations. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  which  lasted  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  we  purchased  or  chartered  forty  foreign  vessels. 
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In  the  meantime  every  city  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  was 
apprehensive  of  an  unwarned  attack,  and  every  few  hours  the 
people  at  Mole  St.  Nicholas  and  Monte  Cbristo  imagined  they  could 
hear  firing  off  to  the  southwest.  If  war  were  to  be  declared 
between  any  two  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  our  foreign  com- 
merce would  be  not  only  helpless  but  hopeless.  I  forbear  reference 
to  our  military  and  naval  condition,  in  the  absence  of  available 
colliers  and  transports,  were  the  United  States  to  be  involved  in  such 
a  conflict.  The  proudest  navy  in  the  world  is  utterly  worthless 
without  coal. 

As  certain  as  the  world  revolves  the  time  will  come  when  our 
people  will  give  more  heed  to  securing  a  respectable  share  of  the 
trade  of  South  American  republics,  South  Africa,  the  islands  south  of 
the  Equator,  and  the  countries  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And 
there  are  no  such  agents  of  commerce  as  representatives  of  trans- 
portation companies.  Suppose  we  now  had  regular  lines  of  steam- 
ship communication  between  our  ports  and  the  countries  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Government  paying  the  loss  until  our  trade  should 
be  established.  What  would  be  the  resalt!  A  representative  of 
these  lines  would  wait  at  the  door  of  every  factory  in  the  land 
begging  for  the  production  of  goods  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
peculiar  needs,  desires  and  whims  of  the  countries  for  which  they 
were  intended.  And  mark  you,  gentlemen,  a  foreign  market  for  a 
million  dollars  of  manufactured  products  means  a  domestic  market 
for  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  labor. 

Nor  would  this  be  all.  The  establishment  of  trade  in  those 
countries  would  be  followed  by  American  warehouses,  the  Ameri- 
can branch  offices,  and  the  American  banks.  The  conflict  between 
the  great  powers  of  the  world  is  no  longer  military,  but  commercial. 
Europe  is  not  seeking  to  establish  naval  stations  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated,  but  she  has  already  established  commercial  stations 
there,  and  out  of  these  are  liable  to  rise  complications  fully  as  intri- 
cate and  vastly  more  delicate.  Fortunately  the  Venezuelan  matter 
is  being  settled  by  arbitration.  God  grant  that  all  difficulties  of 
this  character  that  may  hereafter  arise  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
may  be  solved  in  the  same  way.  If  we  had  our  share  of  the  com- 
merce to  the  south  and  west  of  us,  instead  of  a  paltry  ten  per  cent., 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  insist  that  they  should  be  so  settled. 
[Applause.] 

I  am  not  contending  for  ship  subsidies,  if  any  more  feasible 
course  can  be  devised.  But  if  ship  subsidies  will  insure  us  a  mer- 
chant marine,  then  I  am  for  ship  subsidies.  If  some  other  measure 
will  insure  a  merchant  marine,  then  I  am  for  some  other  measure. 
If  several  measures  combined  will  insure  a  merchant  marine,  and  do 
no  violence  to  other  interests,  then  I  am  for  all  such  measures. 
[Applause.] 

The  importance  of  a  merchant  marine  at  any  cost  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  assumed  the  responsibilty  of 
constructing,  maintaining  and  defending  an  Isthmian  Canal.  In 
other  words,  this  Government  proposes  to  subsidize  the  commerce 
of  the  world   with  appropriations  which   will    probably   exceed 
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1300,000,000.  Such  an  enormous  outlay  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all 
countries  is  justifiable  only  because  the  consummation  of  the  plan 
will  benefit  the  United  States  more  than  any  other  country.  It  is 
now  nearer  from  Liverpool  or  London  to  San  Francisco  via  Cape 
Horn  than  from  New- York  to  the  same  port.  Start  two  ships  from 
Liverpool  for  San  Francisco,  the  one  via  Cape  Horn,  and  the  other 
via  Suez,  and  they  both  reach  their  destination  in  advance  of  a 
vessel  of  the  same  speed  from  this  City.  Cut  the  canal,  and  it  is 
about  as  near  from  New- York  to  Hong  Kong  via  Panama  as  from 
Liverpool  via  Suez.  For  my  part,  I  am  jealous  of  the  hours  until 
we  commence  blasting  rock.     [Applause.] 

Thk  President. — Gentlemen,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Cham- 
ber to-night  on  the  result  of  its  perseverance.  We  have  been  trying 
for  several  years  to  get  at  one  of  our  banquets  a  great  friend  of 
the  Chamber — the  Nestor  of  the  American  Senate.  I  am  very 
happy  he  is  with  us  to-night,  and  I  will  give  yon  the  next  toast, 
"  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  which  will  be  responded  to  by 
the  Honorable  William  B.  Allison.     [Applause.] 


speech  of  the  honorable  william  b.  allisoiv,  senator  of  the 
united  states  from  iowa. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce :  It  is,  indeed,  a  personal  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  face  to  face  on  this  interesting  oc- 
casion. I  have  often  desired  to  meet  here  in  this  social  way  the 
gentlemen  who,  for  more  than  a  century,  have  conducted  wisely 
and  well  the  great  affairs  of  this  great  State  and  of  this  great  City 
in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  largely  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  common  country,  and  especially  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  region  which  I,  in  part,  represent  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales.  It  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  this  night  of  addressing  as  your  President  a  gentleman 
whom  I  have  known  personally  for  more  than  forty-six  years. 
Both  of  us  were  younger  then  than  we  are  now,  and  I  rejoice  that 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  contribute  to  this  great  develop- 
ment and  growth.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  faculty  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  so  eminently  possesses  of  interesting  you, 
even  with  anecdote  or  with  sharp  criticism  and  sharp  sayings,  and 
I  am  also  sorry  that  the  gentlemen  who  sit  before  me  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  having  laid  before  them  the  manuscript  of  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  I  will  be  obliged  to  ask  their  indulgence  and 
their  benevolence  in  reporting  what  I  may  say,  and  if  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  past  is  my  good 
fortune  to-night  I  am  sure  I  will  have  a  better  speech  in  the  morn- 
ing than  I  will  give  you  to  night.     [Laughter.] 

I  am  also  somewhat  embarrassed  that  you  have  given  me  a  toast 
which  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
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Government.  I  listened  to-day  with  deep  interest  to  three  orations 
upon  departed  statesmen  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bailding 
where  there  was  eloquently  portrayed  the  interesting  story  of  the 
lives  of  three  great  men  of  the  early  period  of  our  history.  The 
activities  and  the  ascerbities  of  the  political  conflicts  which  they 
endured,  have  lost,  passed  away,  and  the  generation  now  living  is 
able  to  pay  a  just  and  proper  tribute  to  those  great  names.  Un- 
fortunately the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  although  it  is  not  quite 
so  old  as  this  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  still  a  living  reality,  and, 
therefore,  a  subject  to  the  criticisms  and  the  political  conflicts  that 
arise  now.  The  same  Senate  of  the  United  states  that  assembled 
in  this  City  in  1789  is  still  living,  and  is  still  flourishing  in  our 
country,  [applause,]  and  it  is  still  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism 
from  our  public  men  and  our  public  journals.  So  that  I  have  not 
the  good  fortune  in  representing  that  body  here  to  escape  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  present,  as  the  men  have  who  you  have  commemorated 
this  day.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  an  unique  body  of 
men.  It  represents  not  the  population — not  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  as  the  House  of  Representatives  does,  but  it  represents  the 
States  of  this  Union.  I  cannot  give  its  history,  or  even  detail  its 
peculiarities,  but  it  seems  that  the  wise  men  who  to-day  were  com* 
memorated  took  part  in  the  great  play  of  establishing  our  Govern- 
ment. And  in  doing  so  they  did  so  representing  States  of  this 
Union. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  that  assembled  in  1787  endeav- 
ored to  prepare  an  instrument  which  should  not  only  be  available 
for  the  generation  then  living,  but  for  all  the  generations  that 
should  come  after.  And  they  placed  in  that  instrument  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  whereby  whatever  might  be  a  temporary  evil 
should  in  some  way  be  corrected  by  peaceful  measures.  There  fore, 
they  endeavored  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  States  in  one 
branch  and  the  immediate  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
other.  So  that,  perhaps, — I  believe  it  is  true, — that  there  is  no 
other  legislative  branch  of  any  government  so  constituted  as  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  constituted.  One  of  the  great 
compromises  of  that  instrument  was  that  the  States  should  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  That  the  great 
populations  of  the  great  States  of  Virginia  and  New- York,  and  the 
other  great  States  tbat  were  then  in  existence,  or  were  to  be  created 
thereafter,  should  not  by  legislation  interfere  with  the  equality  of 
the  States.  As  they  provided  that  when  a  State  once  was  admitted 
into  this  Union  that  it  never  could  be  separated  from  the  Union,  or 
that  it  never  could  have  an  increased  representation  in  the  Senate 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  States.  Therefore,  it  is  now  that 
the  little  State  of  Delaware — if  I  may  speak  without  disparage- 
ment of  that  State  as  respects  its  population,  or  the  other  smaller 
States  of  the  Union  in  that  body,  should  be  equal  with  the 
greater  States  of  New- York  and  Virginia,  and  the  other  States 
that  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  And  this,  by  the  way,  I 
think  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  that  in  the  admission  of  new 
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States  great  care  Rhould  be  taken  always  that  this  equality  should 
not  in  an  indirect  way  be  in  any  way  impaired.     [Applause.] 

So  now,  instead  of  these  thirteen  States  that  we  then  had,  we 
find  ourselves  with  forty-five  States  now  in  the  Union,  to  say 
nothing  of  others  that  want  to  come  into  it  in  the  near  future. 
There  was  a  great  power  given  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  preservation  of  the  quality  of  the  States, 
and  that  was,  that  as  respects  our  foreign  affairs  and  as  respects  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  the  officers  who  are  to  administer  the 
Constitution,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  be  coordinate 
with  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  that  whoever  might 
be  appointed  to  public  office,  or  whatever  treaties  might  be  made 
should  have  the  assent  of  the  Senate  before  they  should  become 
effective.  Not  only  that,  but  that  no  treaty  should  be  made  with 
any  foreign  nation  until  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  Senate 
should  be  secured  for  that  treaty,  thus  providing  a  wholesome  and 
healthy  check  upon  the  Executive,  because  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  at  any  one  time  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  should  be  of  one 
political  party.  Therefore,  it  was,  that  as  it  was  supposed  as  re* 
spects  our  great  foreign  affairs  that  there  would  be  a  consensus  of 
opinion  of  two  or  more  of  the  great  parties,  if  there  was  such 
parties  in  our  country.  So  that  great  Executive  power  is  a  part  of 
the  Executive  power  of  this  country.  And  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  history  of  our  country  shall  be  read  carefully,  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  power  has  rarely  if  ever  been  abused  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  whatever  of  party  contest  or  of  party  division  there 
may  be,  when  it  comes  to  the  great  interests  of  this  country  against 
the  interests  of  all  other  countries  besides,  there  is  a  reasonable 
passing  away  of  all  party  prejudice  and  party  heat. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics,  and  I  cannot  go  over  them, 
but  another  great  check  as  respects  the  balances  of  our  great  system 
of  government  was  that  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  should 
be  elected  for  six  years,  the  President  for  four  years,  and  the 
popular  branch  for  two  years ;  thus  placing  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  always  as  respects  the  President  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  that  must  unite  in  order  to  carry  out  the  views  of  that 
President.  So  that  these  checks  and  balances,  and  I  have  only 
enumerated  some  of  them,  were  wisely  placed  in  our  Constitution 
in  order  that  there  might  be  one  branch  of  Congress  at  least  that 
would  give  an  opportunity  in  instances  of  close  party  contests,  or 
party  divisions,  one  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  should  be  co  extensive  in  its  personnel  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  know  that  the  Senate  is  criticised  and  has 
been  criticised  in  recent  years  perhaps  rather  sharply  because  of  its 
Constitution  and  because  of  the  slowness  of  its  methods,  and  yet  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  any  great  question  is  involved  as  respects  either 
our  domestic  or  our  foreign  relations  there  is  opportunity  given  for 
a  full  debate  before  the  American  people  before  that  can  be  parsed 
into  the  form  of  law  or  treaty.  Therefore,  it  is  that  where  these 
sharp  differences  exist  that  great  tribunal  which  after  all  settles 
these  great  public  questions,  including  the  one  so  well  portrayed 
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and  so  effectively  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will 
have  and  can  always  have  behind  it  a  public  opinion  which  will 
either  be  for  or  against  these  propositions  of  immense  moment  to 
the  American  people.     [Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  words  more  with 
respect  to  the  Senate,  and  I  have  done.  We  have  had  at  times  the 
statement  made  by  gentlemen  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  gradually  gathering  into  its  arms 
and  into  its  folds  the  power  of  this  Government.  That  has  been 
criticised  somewhat  recently.  And  yet,  when  yon  look  at  the 
power  of  the  Senate,  you  neglect  to  look  at  the  power  of  the  Exec- 
utive. Ton  neglect  to  consider  the  great  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — a  co-ordinate  body  with  the  Senate — as  respects 
these  great  public  questions.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  seeks  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  power 
of  ignoring  the  House  of  Representatives  with  reference  to 
great  public  questions  involving  treaties  without  the  consent 
of  that  body.  We  have  made  many  commercial  treaties, 
and,  I  suppose,  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
commerce  believe  that  your  commercial  treaties,  if  rightly  made 
and  properly  made,  are  a  benefit  to  our  commerce.  Tet  there 
has  never  been  an  instance  where  our  domestic  interests  were 
involved  that  the  Senate  has  not  always  put  a  clause  in  these 
treaties  that  it  should  first  receive  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  they  become  effective.  So  we  have  had 
these  discussions  and  these  claims  presented  as  seeking  to  gather 
power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  I  know  of  no 
power  that  is  exercised  now  Jby  the  Senate  that  has  not  the  author- 
ity of  the  Constitution  behind  it,  and  that  has  not  also  received  the 
substantial  approval  of  the  American  people.  Sometimes  in  the 
height  of  political  excitement  both  Houses  have,  perhaps,  passed 
laws  that  seemed  to  coerce  the  Executive,  but  those  laws  have  been 
entirely  repealed  in  the  past,  so  that  the  utmost  comity  prevails 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

These  treaties  with  foreign  countries  are  growing  in  importance 
year  by  year.  Whether  they  are  the  results  of  military  conflicts,  or 
whether  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  war,  I  agree  with  ray 
friend,  the  ^cretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  we  will  be  glad  to  hasten 
the  day  when  these  great  questions  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration 
rather  than  by  war.  [Applause.]  The  history  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  discloses  that  in  all  these  efforts  it  has  been  foremost  in 
preparing  our  own  country  and  the  world  for  arbitration.  So  that, 
speaking  as  I  do  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  you  will  pardon  me  if 
I  say  one  or  two  words  in  its  favor  as  respects  the  jurisdiction 
which  it  seeks  to  aggrandize  to  itself.  You  will  find  these  jurisdic- 
tions carefully  preserved  and  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of 
your  country,  and,  from  a  somewhat  prolonged  experience  in  the 
Senate,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Senate  is  also  a  patriotic  and 
intelligent  body,  and  will  not  seek  to  aggrandize  to  itself  powers 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  clearly  give  it.    So  that  in  the 
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future  as  in  the  past,  I  feel  sure  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  not  undertake  improvidently  to  in  the  least  des:ree 
impair  the  powers  of  the  Exeeutive,  wheUnur  it  is  in  the  building  of 
canals  or  in  securing  arbitrations  which  will  give  peace  instead  of 
war.     [Applause.] 

So,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  and  invited  guests,  who  sit 
about  me,  I  make  this  limited  and  imperfect  defence  of  the  Senate 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  here,  at  least  as  to 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  that  great  body.  I  shall  not  speak  of  its 
personnel,  either  in  the  present  or  in  the  past,  and  certainly  not  for 
the  future  ;  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  aggregate  judg- 
ment of  that  body  will  be  always  in  favor  of  whatever  shall  pro- 
mote the  great  interests  of  the  country  in  which  we  dwell  and  the 
flag  that  shelters  us  all.     [Applause.] 

I  appreciate,  as  you  must  know,  what  great  service  this  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  rendered  in  the  most  trying  periods  of  our 
country.  Although  then  a  young  man,  I  remember  well  the  patri- 
otism and  intelligence  with  which  the  men  who  then  composed  this 
Chamber — few  of  whom,  I  suppose,  are  now  surviving — came  to  the 
aid  of  our  country  in  its  hour  of  peril.  I  am  sure  yon  appreciate 
also  the  great  men  who  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
gave  their  energies  and  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  re- 
establishing the  union  of  these  States.  If  any  peril  shall  come 
hereafter  as  respects  our  great  country  or  its  material  interests,  ^oa 
will  find  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ready,  on  each  occasion, 
to  preserve  the  liberties  we  enjoy  now  and  the  integrity  of  our 
country  and  its  honor,  and  that  liberty  and  life  and  property  will 
be  always  safe  and  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Senate, 
and  that  we  will  have,  as  you  ought  to  have,  and  I  am  sure  do 
have,  that  reverence  for  law  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue a  great  Government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  to  my  brief  observations  respecting  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  bid  you  good-night.     [Applause.] 

Thb  Prbsidsnt. — Gentlemen,  1  take  it  that  there  is  no  subject 
before  the  country  in  which  we  are  all  so  much  interested  as  the 
proper  relation  between  capital  and  labor.  The  next  toast  will  be 
"  Capital  and  Labor,"  to  which  the  Right  Reverend  WiixiAii 
Ceoswell  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany,  will  respond. 

SPEECH  OP  THE  RIGHT   REVEREND   WILLIAM   CROSWELL  DOANE,  D.  D., 

bishop  of  albany,  n.  t. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Chamber  op  Com- 
MERGE  :  I  feel  that  I  must  make  a  sort  of  apologetic  explanation, 
first,  for  my  presence  here  tonight,  and  then  for  my  presumption 
in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  because  I  am  neither  an  adept  in 
after-dinner  speaking,  nor  an  expert  on  this  subject.  But  I  am  here 
for  two  reasons,  first,  because  1  very  much  wanted  to  come  into 
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some  closer  acqaaintance  with  an  institation  which  for  years  I  have 
looked  upon  with  remote  reverence,  partly  because  of  the  ancestral 
dignity  of  its  foundation,  and  still  more  because  of  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  it  has  kept  up  the  succession  both  of  its  service  and  of 
its  character.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  President,  I  am  here  because 
of  my  love  for  you.  You  conjured  by  two  powerful  names  when 
you  asked  me  to  come  here  to-night,  and  I  am  here. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  capital, 
except  the  capital  which  belongs  to  my  friends,  which  has  helped 
me  in  many  generous  ways  to  do  my  work.  I  think  I  do 
know  something  about  labor,  because  I  have  been  a  laboring  man 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  But  I  want  to  start  by  saying  what  I  be- 
lieve is  true,  that  the  popular  method  of  using  the  copulative  con- 
junction which  joins  these  two  words  is  an  outrage  upon  grammar 
and  upon  truth.  It  is  constantly  and  continually  used  as  if  it  was 
adversative,  instead  of  copulative,  and  yet  the  two  things  are  put 
together  by  nature  and  by  God,  so  that  no  man  can  put  them 
asunder,  or  in  antagonism  and  opposition  to  each  other.     If  I  may 

fo  back  to  a  more  familiar  domain — I  do  not  mean  preaching — but 
mean  things  with  which  I  am  more  familiar  ;  twenty-five  years 
ago,  nobody  said  science  and  religion  without  instantly  supposing 
they  were  speaking  of  two  things  which  stood  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other.  Now,  because  science  has  pursued  its  investigations, 
until  it  has  discovered  by  proof,  that  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  im- 
penetrable mysteries  which  it  no  longer  seeks  to  fathom,  because 
science,  that  is  to  say,  has  become  religious  ;  and  because  religion 
has  become  scientific,  in  that  it  no  more  undertakes  to  ground  itself 
upon  feelings  but  upon  facts,  and  recognizes  the  existence  of  what 
Drummond  called  'Hhe  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world,"  the 
copulative  conjunction  has  become  copulative,  and  science  is  the 
handmaid  of  religion  and  religion  stands  to-day  for  science.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  believe  it  is  true,  quite  as  true  of  these  two  substantives 
which  are  put  together  in  this  way.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
capital  is  labor  and  labor  is  just  as  much  capital  as  money  is.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  believe  there  are  two  classes  of  people  in  this  world,  lazy 
men  and  laboring  men.  There  are  certain  idlers  living  sometimes 
in  clubs  and  sometimes  in  corner  groceries.  They  are  the  inedible 
fungi  of  humanity.  They  are  the  drones  that  are  perfectly  certain 
one  day  to  be  expelled  from  the  hive,  either  by  the  suicide  of  lives 
that  have  spent  themselves  until  they  are  tired  of  life,  or  else  where 
they  belong,  in  the  States  Prison.  But  the  rest  are  laboring  men 
in  one  sense  or  the  other.  It  is  a  misreading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
that  makes  labor  part  of  the  result  of  sin.  The  first  institution  of 
paradise  was  work,  before  even  marriage  ;  and  the  only  element 
that  sin  brought  into  it  was  the  resistance  of  the  material  world 
against  the  muscular  world,  so  that  man  had  to  eat  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face.  But  work  was  from  the  beginning  and  is  to-day 
the  joy  and  the  pride  and  the  honor  of  life.  Now  who  are  the 
working  men  ?  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  unless  we  are  willing  to 
degrade  our  human  nature  into  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  we  share 
with  animals,  namely,  the  muscles  of  our  bodies,  I  am  sure  it  stands 
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true  to-day  that  the  hardest  workers  in  the  world  are  the  men  who 
work  either  with  their  souls  or  their  brains  or  their  hearts,  and  not 
the  men  who  work  with  their  hands  and  arms.  Priests,  students, 
administrators  of  government,  heads  of  great  railroads  and  great 
financial  institutions,  leaders  of  political  and  social  reform,  the  legis- 
lators, no  matter  where  they  are,  these  are  the  hard  workers  of  the 
world  ;  because  they  do  not  work  merely  with  muscles  that  are 
rested  by  a  night's  sleep,  but  they  work  with  an  unending  and  unrest- 
ing toil  night  and  day,  that  strains  brains  and  nerves  which  cannot 
be  so  easily  rested.  They  are  the  hardest  workers  of  the  world,  upon 
whom  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  falls.  Therefore,  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  capitalists  are  the  laboring  men  ; 
and  upon  that  ground,  if  upon  no  other  ground,  there  can  be  no  antag- 
onism between  the  two,  because  in  this  respect  they  certainly  are  one. 
I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  true  to  say  that  labor  is  capi- 
tal as  that  capital  is  labor.  There  is  no  drop  of  sweat,  there  is  not 
a  play  of  muncle  that  is  not  for  the  increase  of  capital,  because  it 
makes  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  the  increment  of  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  All  are  to  be  classed  absolutely  and  really  together  as 
laboring  men.  Only  the  hard  workers,  so  far  as  I  know  anything 
about  it,  are  the  men  who  are  working,  not  merely  with  brawn  but 
are  working  as  well  with  brain.  Let  us  remember  also,  because  it 
is  quite  true,  that  every  particle  of  capital  that  has  been  amassed  in 
the  world  has  been  amassed  by  labor.  It  grows  simply  and  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  toil  of  men,  that  there  is  wealth  in  the  world  at 
all.  From  both  sides  of  the  question  and  both  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  true  that  labor  is  capital  and  that  capital  is  labor.  And 
yet  I  am  not  here  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  grave  dissensions 
and  differences  and  discontents.  But  I  undertake  to  say  that  this 
world  is  not  made  up  on  the  principle  of  evenness  and  dead  level. 
There  would  be  no  mountains  in  the  world  at  all  if  there  were  not 
valleys,  and  there  would  be  no  valleys  if  there  were  not  mountains. 
Neither  among  men  nor  in  nature  are  things  regulated  or  created 
upon  the  system  of  absolute  evenness  or  of  absolute  equivalents. 
There  are  these  dissensions.  There  are  these  discontents.  There 
are  deep  differences  not  only  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  but 
between  skilled  and  common  laborers  ;  and  between  wise  and 
foolish  rich  men.  Yet  I  am  free  to  say,  because  I  honestly  believe 
it,  that  proportionately  either  to  the  needs  or  to  the  habits  or  to  the 
happiness  of  men,  things  are  a  good  deal  more  even  and  equalized 
than  we  generally  realize.  I  am  not  a  quack.  I  am  not  a  charlatan. 
Nobody  but  quacks  and  charlatans  ever  undertake  to  propose 
panaceas  for  the  cure  of  all  evils.  But  I  do  believe  that  there  are 
certain  palliatives,  and  I  may  be  allowed,  in  closing,  simply  to 
suggest  two  or  three  things  which  I  believe  would  uplift  society  to 
a  better  level,  and  in  certain  degrees,  destroy,  or,  at  any  rate,  lessen 
very  much  the  evils  of  the  differences  and  discontents  that  prevail. 
In  the  firKt  place,  one  falls  back  upon  that  great  revealed  truth, 
both  ends  of  which  are  equally  true,  of  men  and  of  nations,  that 
Almighty  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  that  he  assigned  to  them  the  place 
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of  their  habitation.  I  don't  think  that  that  merely  means  that  the 
Turks  are  to  stay  in  Turkey  and  the  Americans  here  ;  but  that  the 
individual  and  local  distinctions,  wrought  out  partly  by  the  charao* 
ters  and  partly  by  the  inherent  conditions  of  men,  are  of  providen- 
tial appointment,  and  cannot  be  safely  done  away  with.  And 
because  of  that  one  blood,  and  because  of  that  one  descent,  let  us 
remember,  that  there  is  an  absolute  brotherhood  among  men,  no 
matter  where  they  live  or  what  they  are ;  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  create  antagonism  among  the  true  interests  of  men, 
because  when  one  member  suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with  him. 
So  I  believe  the  first  thing  for  us  to  realize  is  the  common  and 
universal  brotherhood  of  men.  Beside  this,  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
two  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  that  all 
capitalists  are  not  monsters  of  iniquity.  It  is  a  favorite  theory 
with  some  people,  because  in  a  certain  parable  Dives  was  there, 
that  all  rich  men  ought  to  be  in  hell  ;  and  that  because  Lazabus 
was  in  the  other  place,  therefore,  all  beggars  are  to  be  in  Abba- 
ham's  bosom.  I  think  we  had  better  disabuse  ourselves  of  both 
ends  of  that  false  theory. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  I  am  quite  sure  that  another  thing  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  no  man,  no  matter  to  what  class  of 
a  laborer  he  belongs,  is  either  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  machine,  but 
he  is  a  man  laboring  with  whatever  gifts  Almighty  God  has  given 
to  him  to  labor  with.  And  in  the  next  place — we  may  not  forget 
that  the  covetousness  of  envy  is  just  as  much  the  sin  of  covetous- 
ness  as  the  covetousness  of  hoarding.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
to-day,  Mr.  President, — when  yon  were  commemorating  the  three 
great  men,  the  founders  of  this  Society,  that  Db  Witt  Clinton 
was  a  harder  worker  than  any  man  that  dug  on  his  canal.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  venture  to  suggest,  not  as  a  panacea,  but  as  a  palliative 
that  four  things  borne  in  mind  will  put  this  copulative  conjunction 
between  labor  and  capital  in  its  proper  place.  First  manhood,  then 
brotherhood,  then  unselfishness,  and  in  the  next  place  that  for 
which  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  stood  for  all  these  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  and  for  which  so  many  of  its  leading  men 
stand  conspicuous  in  it  to-day,  namely,  the  love  of  country, 
patriotism,  as  over  again  any  self-interest  or  any  local  interest  in 
the  world. 

I  am  a  bit  of  an  Irishman,  Mr.  President,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
not  afraid  sometimes  of  a  bull.  I  know  quite  well  that  capital  is 
generally  a  thing  that  is  on  top,  and  it  means  that^  because  it  comes 
from  the  head.  But  I  honestly  believe  that  in  this  case  it  is  true 
that  capital  must  be  not  only  on  the  top,  but  under  the  bottom  of 
every  pillar  that  is  going  to  stand.  You  may  call  it  by  one  name 
when  it  is  on  top  and  by  another  name  when  it  is  at  the  bottom — 
it  is  labor  in  every  case,  and  capital  in  every  case.  But  the  most 
beautiful  fluted  column  in  the  world  that  sustains  the  most 
elaborate  fabric  in  the  world  will  topple  and  totter  to  its  fall,  unless 
equal  honor  is  given  and  equal  pains  taken  not  merely  with  the 
decoration, — Corinthian,  or  whatever  it  may  be, — of  the  capital 
that  is  on  top,  but  of  the  capital  that  stands  under  ground  and 
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grime  also,  at  the  bottom.  Which  merely  means,  I  think,  that 
labor  upbuilds  capital,  and  that  capital  crowns  labor.  [Great 
applause.] 

Thb  President. — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  that  I  am  to  give 
you  is  "  The  Commercial  Imagination,"  which  is  to  be  responded 
to  by  the  Reverend  Donald  Sage  McKay,  D.  D. 

speech  of  the  reverend  donald  sage  mackay,  d.  d. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce :  When  you  come  to  think  of  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  between  the  fatted  calf  in  the  parable  and  an  after- 
dinner  speaker.  [Laughter.]  Both  of  them  are  fed  free  of  charge 
for  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  which  unhappily  brings  no  joy  to 
them.  The  after-dinner  speaker  eats  his  dinner  in  a  state  of  acute 
indigestion,  and  then  is  offered  up  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice  to  the 
festivity  of  the  hour.  [Laughter.]  1  do  not  mean  to  imply  by 
that  that  a  banquet  of  this  historic  Chamber  is  what  one  would  call 
a  feast  of  frivolity,  nor  that  the  highly  respectable  persons  who 
attend  to  it  are  to  be  regarded  as  returned  prodigals — even  if  some  of 
us  "  do  not  come  to  ourselves  "  before  to-morrow  morning.  Usually 
everything  is  said  at  this  banquet  that  can  be  said — sometimes,  per- 
haps, a  little  more.  [Laughter.]  When  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  some  years  ago,  was  celebrating  one  of  its  centennials 
(by  or  ter,  I  forget  which)  there  was  a  certain  long-winded  orator 
at  the  banquet  who  rocked  his  audience  to  sleep  in  the  cradle  of  his 
speech  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Finally  one  of  thei>e  Glasgow 
worthies  woke  up,  in  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  wrath  fully  shouted, 
"  Mon,  if  ye  canna  turn  off  your  gas  blow  it  oot !"  to  which  the 
outraged  orator  responded, ''  Snuff  me  oot  if  you  daur,  but  turn 
me  doon  ye  canna  I"  [Laughter.]  I  have  noticed  that  the  speakers 
who  address  you  here  are  almost  invariably  specialists, — specialists 
in  politics,  public  life,  commerce  and  the  like, — and  the  man  who 
has  no  specialty,  who  has  no  particular  hobby,  feels  pretty  much 
like  the  man  in  Scotland,  who,  in  advertising  his  restaurant  as  the 
cheapest  eating-house  in  the  city,  added  that  his  specialty  was  fish, 
and  "  that  could  not  be  approached."  [Laughter.]  It  may  seem, 
perhaps,  to  some  of  you,  that  my  theme  this  evening  is  of  such  an 
unapproachable  character.  Before  turning  to  it  I  want  to  say  a 
word  of  hearty  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  which  has  permitted 
me  to  enjoy  once  more  the  hospitality  of  this  occasion, — not  only 
for  myself,  but  what  means  much  more,  as  a  graceful  recognition 
of  that  ancient  and  historic  church  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve.  You  are  celebrating  to-night  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  year  in  the  history  of  this  Chamber, — an  honorable  and 
inspiring  record  of  sound  business  principle.  And  yet  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  years  ago,  when  this  infant  body  was  still 
tugging  at  its  swaddling  clothes,  the  Collegiate  Church  in  New- 
York  City  was  even  then  one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  old. 
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Daring  that  long  period  of  corporate  history  on  this  island,  I  am 
proud  to  think  that,  whatever  its  clergy  may  have  been,  this 
mother  church  has  been  supplying  from  its  constituency  some  of 
the  worthiest  members  in  this  Chamber.     [Applause.] 

This  leads  me  to  my  subject — the  Commercial  Imagination. 

It  may  seem  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  imagination  in  connection 
with  commerce.  Ima^nation  in  art  we  can  appreciate,  when  it  is 
properly  clothed  ;  and  imagination  in  literature  we  can  under- 
stand ;  and  even  imagination  in  politics  is  not  an  altogether  impos- 
sible condition, — especially  the  day  before  election  ;  but  imagina- 
tion mated  to  the  hard,  dry,  prosaic  fact  of  commerce  seems  an 
absurd,  not  to  say  impossible  combination.  Nevertheless,  this 
phrase,  the  commercial  imagination,  presents  a  phase  of  business 
life  to-day  which  explains  a  great  deal  of  the  success  as  well  as  the 
unrest  in  modern  commerce.  In  that  strange  book  of  weird  power, 
setting  forth  the  sordid  life  of  a  Scottish  village,  '^  The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters,"  published  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  author 
has  this  sentence  :  '*  That  the  Scot  is  largelv  endowed  with  the 
commercial  imagination,  even  his  foes  will  be  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge." Then,  in  true  Scotch  fashion,  having  claimed  everything 
in  sight  for  his  own  country,  the  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
commercial  imagination  is  that  faculty  which  sees  the  possibilities 
of  wealth  in  raw  material  and  unharvested  opportunities.  It  is 
that  mingling  of  foresight  and  insight  which  enables  a  man  to  turn 
to  practical  uses  and  financial  results  conditions  apparently  so 
barren  and  so  unpromising  that  the  ordinary  mortal  passes  them 
by.     It  is  that  power  which  Shaksspeaba  says  : 

"  Bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown. 
Tarns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  an  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

There  are,  of  course,  three  great  elements  in  commercial  success, 
imagination  to  conceive  great  schemes,  prudence  to  correct  them, 
and  emsrgy  to  push  them  through.  Of  these  three  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  is  imagination, — the  power  which  sees  unborn  possibility 
along  the  unfrequented  paths  of  opportunity.  It  is  this  faculty  of 
the  commercial  imagination  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  all  the  world  over.  Lacking  the  esthetic 
and  artistic  faculty  as  the  Latin  race  possess  it,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
imagination  runs  along  practical  lines  and  becomes  the  pioneer  of 
commercial  success.  [Applause.]  Where  have  you  a  more  striking 
example  of  this  than  in  this  island  of  Manhattan.  [Applaase.j 
Here,  where  nature  has  lifted  up  out  of  the  waters  a  narrow,  rock- 
ribbed  belt  of  land,  the  early  pioneers  who  came  hither  saw,  in  a 
kind  of  prophetic  vision,  the  unborn  possibilities  which  were  to 
make  this  island  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World,  and  ultimately 
the  commercial  centre  of  a  world-wide  civili/iation.  [Applause.] 
So,  too,  the  trophies  and  triumphs  of  American  commerce  to  day, 
while,  indeed,  they  interpret  the  grit  and  energy,  the  shrewdness 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  national  character,  yet  they  also  repre- 
.sent,  back  of  all  these  things,  the  daring  thought  and  prophetic 
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instinct  of  men  who  were  not  afraid  to  strike  out  new  lines  of 
enterprise  and  adopt  new  methods  of  progress — at  first  to  the 
derision  and  contempt,  then  to  the  amazement,  and  finally,  to-day, 
to  the  respect  of  old  world  commerce.  [Applause.]  Happy  the 
man  who  can  cairy  with  him  into  the  hard,  prosaic  facts  of  com- 
merce this  quality  of  imagination.  It  adds  something  of  romance' 
to  the  struggle  for  wealth.  It  redeems  the  day's  work  from  the 
sordid nesB  and  drudgery  of  mere  getting  and  spending.  It  makes 
the  path  of  commerce  something  more  than  a  highway  to  self- 
aggrandizement.  Imagination,  which  is  the  vox  celeste  in  the  organ 
of  human  thought,  sends  along  the  dusty  ways  of  daily  toil  strains 
of  that  heavenly  song  which  calls  us  to  the  achievement  of  higher 
aims  and  worthier  deeds  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  for 
its  own  sake. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this.  The  commercial  imagination 
has  its  perils,  and  some  of  these  perils  are  facing  us  in  the  City 
to-day.  Intoxicated  by  the  very  vastness  of  the  possibilities  which 
modem  commerce  presents,  stimulated  by  the  conquests  already 
won,  stirred  into  even  more  soaring  flights  by  the  greatness  of 
American  resources,  it  almost  seems  as  if  to-day  this  commercial 
imagination  has  thrown  prudence  to  the  winds,  and  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  schemes  whose  vastness  has  re-acted  on  itself. 
Building  castles  in  the  air  is  a  harmless  enough  business  as  long  as 
you  do  not  try  to  live  in  them,  but  it  is  a  pretty  hazardous  business 
when  you  try  to  make  the  public  believe  that  your  air  castles  are  as 
substantial  as  a  treasury  vault  in  Washington.  [Applause.]  Un- 
fortunately  the  investing  public,  being  made  up  largely  of  fools,  is 
too  willing  to  believe  it, — so  that  one  sometimes  thinks  that  if 
Ignorance  is  bliss  Wall  street  must  be  a  paradise  for  fools. 
[Laughter.]  The  public  may  be  geese,  but  at  least  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  they  are  the  geese  which  lay  the  golden  eggs  for 
the  hungry  speculators. 

The  truth  is  that  the  greatest  peril  of  the  commercial  imagination 
to-day  is  that  it  is  falling  into  our  national  mistake  of  confusing 
quantity  for  quality  and  exalting  bigness  over  greatness.  We  have 
been  hearing  a  good  deal  lately  about  sentiment  in  the  money 
market.  And  what  of  this  element  of  sentiment,  apparently  as 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable,  as  changeable  as  a  woman's  fashion 
in  hats,  but  simply  the  penalty  of  inflated  and  intoxicated  imagina- 
tion re-acting  on  itself? 

Whether  or  not  we  are  coming  in  the  ordinary  course  of  com- 
merce to  one  of  those  periods  known  as  hard  times  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say,  but  in  these  times  of  unsettlement  let  this,  at  least,  he 
steadfastly  insisted  on,  that  the  great  reservoir  of  commercial 
prosperity  is  an  unshaken  public  confidence.  Anything  which  im- 
pairs credit  by  shaking  public  confidence  should  be  fought  like  a 
scourge.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  it  is  commonly  stated,  of  all  the 
business  of  the  world  is  conducted  on  credit,  and  only  five  percent, 
on  an  actual  cash  basis.  So  long  as  credit  is  unimpaired  there  is 
no  danger  to  any  honorable  and  intelligently  conducted  busiuess. 
[Applause.]    The  prime  duty,  therefore,  of  every  commercial  man 
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should  be  to  oppose,  at  all  hazards,  every  scheme  or  proposal 
which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  disturbs  public  confideuce.  IJpon 
this  the  entire  welfare  of  the  public  community  rests.  The  harm 
done,  even  by  shaking  public  credit,  is  only  less  than  the  harm 
done  by  destroying  it.  There  is  no  more  paralyzing  influence  to  be 
put  into  the  channels  of  commerce  and  industry  than  the  elements 
of  uncertainty  and  suspicion.  That  is  exactly  the  danger  which 
the  unbalanced  commercial  imagination  has  created  to-day.  It  is 
for  yon,  the  members  of  this  great  body,  whose  influence  in  past 
years  has  been  so  strong  in  conserving  the  public  credit,  to  create 
such  a  sentiment  of  confidence  by  conservative  methods  and  by 
all  the  wisdom  of  past  experience,  so  that  the  good  name  not 
only  of  the  City,  but  of  the  nation,  may  stand  unshaken,  and  the 
nnharvested  possibilities  and  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
this  country  may  be  gathered  in  for  the  welfare  of  all.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — I  want  you  now  to  arise  and  drink  to  the 
<<Army  of  the  United  States."  [This  was  drank  standing.]  I 
will  ask  Lieutenant- General  Samuel  B.  M.  Young  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply. 

SPEECH    OF   LI^UT. -GENERAL    SAMUEL    B.    M.    YOUNG,  UNITED   STATES 

ARMY. 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  The  pleasing  custom  which 
now  so  generally  obtains  in  giving  representation  and  voice  to  the 
military  arm  upon  occasions  of  this  character  is  all  the  more  grati- 
fying in  the  assurance  it  convey^  that  the  fostering  interest  which 
the  American  people  have  always  manifested  toward  the  Army 
suffers  no  abatement.  The  American  Army  to-day  merits  in  a  very 
high  degree  a  continuance  of  that  interest  and  the  public  confi- 
dence. Heeding  the  lessons  of  our  recent  war,  which  only  supple- 
mented and  emphasized  those  of  preceding  wars,  Congress  has 
recently  enacted  laws  giving  to  the  Army  a  modern  and  elastic 
organization  which  permits  its  rapid  expansion  within  the  prescribed 
maximum  limit  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  has  made  ample 
provision  for  its  more  important  needs  as  to  armament  and  equip- 
ment. Uifder  the  stimulus  of  this  provident  legislation  the  regular 
force  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  must,  in  the  near  future,  attain 
the  highest  standard  of  efficiency. 

Congress  has  been  similarly  generous  in  the  aid  extended  the 
militia,  and  the  War  Department  has  entered  energetically  upon 
the«execution  of  statutes  enacted  for  this  class  of  troops.  These 
statutes  embrace  adequate  provision  for  modern  armament  and 
equipment,  and  for  much  needed  facilities  for  practical  instruction 
in  field  duties.  The  organized  militia  have  made  enthusiastic 
response  in  meeting  the  obligations  and  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  these  laws,  and  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  doubt  that  we  have 
in  them  an  efficient  reserve  force  which,  with  the  regular  Army, 
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will  give  us  a  first  line  of  defence  one  qaarter  of  a  million  strong, 
which  can  be  quickly  mobilized  and  concentrated,  and  is  adequate 
to  meet  any  emergency  which  can  now  be  readily  forecasted. 

I  have  referred  to  this  new  and  provident  legislation  as  dictated 
by  our  experience  in  war,  but  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  has  been  any  undue  growth  of  militarism  in  our  country. 
Whatever  development  may  be  permitted  our  military  institutions 
it  need  never  be  apprehended  that  the  military  spirit  of  our  people 
will  become  unduly  aggressive.  The  Army,  and  1  use  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense  as  include  both  our  professional  and  citizen  soldiery, 
can  never  become  a  menace  to  our  liberties.  By  tradition  and  his- 
tory it  is  identified  with  no  political  party,  and  gives  its  undivided 
allegiance  to  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  united  nation 
which  it  loyally  serves. 

The  legislative  reforms  affecting  the  military  establishment  to 
which  I  have  referred  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had  they 
not  been  sustained  by  public  sentiment ;  and  in  framing  that  senti- 
ment you,  gentlemen,  leaders  in  the  world's  commerce,  have  played 
an  important  and  conspicuous  part.  In  acknowledging  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  yon  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  point  of  special  service  rendered  to  commerce,  the  Army  has 
deserved  well  at  your  hands.  Through  its  supervision  of  our  fron- 
tiers it  created  the  conditions  which  made  possible  the  building,  at 
an  early  date,  of  the  great  trans-continental  railways,  and,  incident 
thereto,  the  development  of  the  trans- Mississippi  country,  the  com- 
merce of  which  has  so  much  enriched  our  people.  It  gave  you  easy 
access  to  our  Western  boundary  and  your  first  chance  at  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Orient ;  and  in  more  recent  times  the  agency  of  our 
combined  Army  and  Navy  has  established  your  trade  out-posts 
within  six  hundred  miles  of  the  much  coveted  markets  of  China. 

China  is  the  most  populous  country  in  the  world,  and  her  popula- 
tion the  most  industrious.  The  exclusive  policy  which  has  hereto- 
fore closed  her  territory  to  trade  with  the  outside  world  is  giving 
way  under  the  foreign  influences  implanted  there,  and  ultimately 
her  markets  must  be  open  to  the  world.  In  the  severe  competition 
which  will  ensue  for  supremacy  in  those  markets  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  Philippines,  in  their  geographical  position,  will  give 
us  important  advantages.  As  well  might  you  deny  that  Russia 
does  not  contemplate  commercial  advantages  by  her  proximity  on 
the  north,  or  that  Great  Britain  receives  none  from  her  occupation 
and  control  of  the  important  commercial  post  of  Hong  Kong. 

We  wage  no  wars  of  commercial  aggression,  but  important  ad- 
vantages to  commerce  have  resulted  from  all  our  wars,  and  com- 
merce has  in  large  measure  supported  the  armies  with  which  we 
have  fought  them.  In  this  sense  the  Army  and  commerce  are 
inter-dependent  and  closely  allied. 

In  the  mutual  assistance  rendered  reciprocal  benefits  have  been 
conferred  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  development  of  both. 
We  are  proud  of  being  able  to  claim  equally  with  you  the  fixed 
habit  of  ultimate  victory  in  all  our  ventures,  and  believe  that  our 
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efforts  have,  in  equal  measure  with  yoars,  promoted  the  highest 
and  best  development  of  our  common  country.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  we  will  now  drink  to  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  will  ask  Rear- Admiral  Bodgbbs  to  make  a 
brief  response. 

SPEECH    OF  BEAB-ADinBAL  FBEDBBIOK   BODGEBS,    UNITED   STATES 

NAVY. 

Mb.  Pbbsident  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  quite  embarrassed  and 
too  much  so  to  say  anything,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  make 
any  preparation.  I  prepared  a  speech,  but  it  was  for  another 
occasion,  and  does  not  apply  to  this.  [Laughter.]  But  that  is  in 
conirast  to  a  shipmate  of  mine,  who,  on  one  occasion,  was  expected 
to  make  a  speech  and  was  never  called  on.  He  prepared  one,  and 
took  a  week  to  do  it,  and  he  has  the  original  now — to-day.  He 
came  to  me  and  told  me  :  "I  left  it  there,  and  now  they  have  got 
it  and  what  I  intended  to  say  in  cas«  I  got  a  chance."  In  the  first 
place,  I  want  to  thank  the  President  and  members  of  the  Chamber 
for  the  opportunity  of  being  here  and  meeting  the  representatives  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  because  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  merchant  marine  are  very 
close  to  the  Navy.  But,  as  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  the 
Navy  and  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  go  together  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  stating  it,  I  think. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Navy  began  and 
had  its  first  inception.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  felt 
that  a  navy  was  no  longer  needed.  They  soon  found  out  that  it 
was  needed,  because,  as  soon  as  we  had  a  government  we  began  to 
have  some  international  troubles.  General  Washington  stated,  I 
believe  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  for  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
national commerce  of  a  neutral  flag,  an  adequate  navy  was  neces- 
sary. It  seems  to  me  the  Navy  has  been  growing  ever  since.  I 
have  been  in  it  for  forty-six  years,  and  started  in  the  old  school,  so  to 
speak,  in  sailing  ships,  and  in  reading  history,  I  find  that  the  history 
of  the  Navy  may  be  divided  into  four  epochs.  The  Revolutionary 
War,  the  War  of  1812,  and  after  that  the  Civil  War,  and  then  the 
Spanish  War  and  the  new  regime,  so  that  now  we  have  practically 
what  we  call  a  new  Navy.  In  the  War  of  1812  we  made  a  reputa- 
tion. That  reputation  was  based  solely  on  the  American  sailors 
drawn  from  the  merchant  marine  of  the  old  days.  After  that,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  we  drew  upon  the  coasting  service  especially, 
and  they  were  always  of  the  best  material,  and  now,  that  we  have 
to  look  about  for  sailors,  we  go  to  the  West  and  make  sailors  out  of 
farmers.  We  find  good  material,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult 
to  select  them.     [Laughter.] 

Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  in  the  far  East,  and  in 
thinking  over  the  history  of  the  country,  and  in  realizing  the  fact 
thai  since  we  acquired  Alaska,  and  have  become  responsible  for  out- 
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lying  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  East  Indies,  we  now 
poBHess  territory  extending  nearly  around  the  globe.  These  acquire- 
ments lead  to  international  responsibilities  which  we  have  never 
had  before.  And  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  they  will  lead  eventually 
to  the  fact  that  we  must  have  a  navy,  not  fourth  or  fifth  in  grade  as 
compared  with  foreign  powers,  but  equal  to  the  best.  [Applause.] 
I  have  been  in  a  position  to  investigate  the  matter  personally,  and  I 
am  surprined  that  we  have  not  establinhed  since  we  have  acquired 
these  territories,  fortified  bases  in  all  of  them.  We  have  to-day  in 
the  Philippines  seventy  thousand  tons  of  the  best  American  coal, 
and  BO  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  a  gun  mounted  to  defend 
our  natural  base — and  that  would  be  not  in  the  Manila  Bay,  but  in 
the  Harbor  of  Olongapo,  sixty  miles  from  Manila.  Of  course,  we 
can  never  tell  what  may  occur.  Now  that  we  have  just  acquired 
these  outlying  colonies,  we  have  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
digging  and  keeping  open  an  inter- oceanic  canal.  It  seems  to  me 
this  all  points  to  an  increase  of  the  Navy.  We  have  a  small  but 
powerful  Navy — ships  as  good  as  there  are  in  the  world,  and  we  will 
have  more  of  them  shortly.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  1882, — twenty- 
one  years  ago — when  we  began  to  build  a  navy,  I  incidently  hap- 
pened to  say,  that  one  ship  did  not  make  a  navy.  Now  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  need  vessels  of  war  of  all  fighting 
types. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  necessity,  gentlemen,  of  having  coaling 
stations  established  and  fortified  at  certain  important  points.  For 
instance,  if  we  complete  the  Panama  Canal  a  very  important  coaling 
station  would  be  Pearl  Harbor  and  another  equally  as  important 
coaling  station  would  be  the  place  I  mentioned  (Olongapo)  some 
sixty  miles  from  Manila. 

These  are  some  simple  suggestions  that  I  have  made  to  you  for 
the  reason,  I  believe,  you  are  gentlemen  who  in  reality  represent, 
authoritatively  so,  the  great  commercial  interests  of  our  country, 
and  upon  those  interests  and  their  successful  development  and  main- 
tenance rests  the  country's  "hope  of  a  powerful  and  efiicient  Navy. 

And  now,  in  closing,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  the  ship- 
mates of  yore  are  passing  away,  those  of  the  old  school  and  the  new 
school  is  here  ;  and  I  may  say  of  them  that  they  are  quite  as  patriotic, 
and  are  as  ready  ever  and  always  to  do  their  duty  and  to  defend 
the  flag  as  those  who  went  before  them.     [Applause.] 

The  Pbbbident. — Oentlemen,  the  next  toast  is  '^  Arbitration,  as 
a  Means  for  the  Settlement  of  International  Di^iputes,"  and  which 
will  be  responded  to  by  Mr.  Thomas  BiiRCLiLY,  Ex- President  of  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris. 

SPEECH   OF    MR.   THOM^   BABCLAT,     BX-PBBSIDENT  OF    THE    BBITISH 
CHAMBBB   OF  COKMEBOB   IN   PABIS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Babclat,  responding  to  this  toast,  adverted  to  the 
different  contemporary  evidences  of  growing  public  favor  for  this 
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mode  of  internatioDal  adjastment.  He  did  not  dioguise  the  faot 
that  it  had  not  been  popular  in  Great  Britain,  whose  statesmen  had 
seemed  to  accept  arbitration  less  willingly  than  those  of  other 
nations.  The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  been  in 
the  vanguard  in  favor  of  arbitration,  and  its  progress  was  probably 
due  more  to  American  than  to  any  other  influence. 

He  had  just  had  an  opportunity  of  assessing  the  present  state  of 
the  forces  of  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States.  Before  giving  results  we  had  to  find  a  common  denomi- 
nator to  make  comparison  of  any  use.  The  term  arbitration  was 
used  to  describe  reference  of  any  dispute  to  the  decision  of  an 
independent  person  or  persons  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  This 
was  the  meaning  in  national  matters.  Somebody  was  usually 
chosen  as  arbitrator  who  had  no  personal  interest  or  concern  in  the 
matter  at  issue.  In  matters  between  nations,  by  analogy,  the  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  nation  having  no  interest  or  concern  in  the 
matter  at  issue. 

Thu%  in  raedisBval  and  post- mediaeval  times,  the  Pope  was  fre- 
quently chosen  as  arbitrator  in  questions  between  sovereigns. 
Later  on,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  national  displaced 
the  sovereign's  power,  eminent  persons,  natives  of  independent 
nations,  were  resorted  to,  and  this  was  the  usual  practice  at  the 
present  day.  Departure  from  this  practice  had  grown  up  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  began  with  the 
Alabama  Court,  which  was  composed  only  partly  of  outsiders  and 
partly  of  arbitrators  chosen  from  natives  of  the  two  States  con- 
cerned themselves.  This  system  grew  out  of  the  idea  that  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Court  there  should  be  judges  who  knew 
the  feeling  of  their  respective  countries,  and  who  could  bring  to 
bear  in  the  discussion  considerations  which  might  belong  rather  to 
the  domain  of  expediency  than  justice.  In  the  Behring  Sea  arbi- 
tration this  mode  of  composition  was  accentuated,  and  in  the 
Venezuela  arbitration  it  was  still  more  so — indeed,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  of  the  seven  arbitrators  only  one  was  an  outsider.  The 
next  development  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-American  treaty 
of  arbitration  of  1897,  in  wh?ch  it  was  stipulated  that  where  a 
vital  issue  was  concerned  the  Tribunal  should  be  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  native  judges,  and  that  none  of  them  at  all  Mhould 
be  outsiders.  This  system  had  just  been  put  to  the  test  in  the 
Alaskan  affair.  This  new  system  rested  on  a  totally  different  idea 
from  that  underlying  arbitration.  The  judges  in  this  case  belonged 
necessarily  to  the  parties  to  the  issue.  The  analogy' to  it  in  do- 
mestic national  life  would  be  called  conciliation.  It  was  certainly 
DO  fanciful  comparison  that  also  in  industrial  disputes  in  Great 
Britain  conciliation  boards  were  for  some  kinds  of  cases  displacing 
arbitration  boards.  A  distinction  had  thus  to  be  made  between 
arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  latter  alone  seemed  in  the  views 
of  English  and  American  statesmen  to  be  the  kind  of  board  which 
should  be  called  into  operation  where  vital  issues  were  concerned. 

In  the  Anglo-French  agitation  which  had  just  resulted  in  the 
Lansdownb-C AMBON  treaty  of  last  month  he  had  always  insisted 
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upon  this  distinction.  Several  ardent  votaries  of  arbitration  depre- 
cated  the  distinction.  He  did  not  share  their  view.  Nor  did  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  nor  did  that  of  France  share  their 
view.  These  two  governments  had  just  signed  a  treaty  which 
consecrated  the  distinction.  The  new  treaty  was  limited  to  ques- 
tions other  than  those  involving  a  vital  interest,  and,  so  far  as 
arbitration  went,  he  concarred  entirely  in  the  limitation,  which 
tallied  with  the  distinction  made  in  the  Anglo-American  treaty  of 
1897.  As  regards  vital  issues,  a  different  treaty  would  be  necessary 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  1897.  Much  confusion  bad  arisen 
through  that  treaty  having  been  designated  an  *^  arbitration  treaty," 
whereas,  it  was  only  partly  an  arbitration  treaty.  It  should  have 
been  called  an  ^'  arbitration  and  conciliation  treaty,"  and  it  facili- 
tated consideration  of  the  question  to  keep  the  two  ideas  distinct. 
He  had  just  come  from  Washington  where  he  had  been  ascer- 
taining the  views  of  many  leading  Senators  of  both  parties  and  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  bringing  forward  the  treaty  of  1897 
again.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  those  he  had  consulted — ^and 
they  were  nearly  all  those  who  take  any  particular  interest  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States — was  extremely  favorable  to 
the  renewal  of  negotiations.  One  very  distinguished  Senator,  in 
particular,  told  him  that  he  had  been  among  the  constitutional 
minority  who  had  wrecked  the  treaty  of  1897.  He  had  changed 
his  mind  since  then.  The  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  difficulty 
removed  in  his  opinion  the  only  objection  to  a  general  treaty. 
Everybody  at  Washington,  however,  felt  that  if  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty  were  brought  up  a^ain,  there  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
no  minority  at  all  to  oppose  it,  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  treaty 
would  be  much  impaired  if  a  constitutional  one-third  opposition 
were  even  nearly  attained.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  that  there 
should  be  the  fullest  preparatory  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
before  negotiations  began.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
idea  of  an  Anglo-American  treaty  was  popular,  and  many  of  the 
numerous  resolutions  he  had  elicited  in  the  Anglo-French  move- 
ment had  been  coupled  with  a  hope  that  an  Anglo  American  treaty 
would  form  part  of  the  scheme. 

Nations,  however,  were  very  sensitive  about  questions  of  dignity, 
and,  no  doubt,  many  of  his  countrymen  would  like  to  feel  at  least 
practically  certain  that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified  before  pledging 
themselves. 

The  form  the  treaty  should  take  seemed  to  him  prescribed  by 
circumstances.  Since  1897  the  Hague  Court  had  been  instituted. 
It  had  received  its  first  case  from  or  through  the  United  States.  A 
distinguished  American,  whom  he  was  proud  to  be  able  to  claim 
also  as  bis  fellow  townsman  of  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  his  friend, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnkgie,  had  given  the  Court  its  Court-House. 
All  arbitrable  cases  should  be  referred  to  it.  The  Anglo-French 
Treaty  had  just  made  reference  to  it  of  such  cases  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  compulsory.  As  regards  vital  questions,  why 
should  not  the  conciliation  clauses  of  the  Anglo*  American  Treaty  of 
1897  be  re-adopted  ?    If  there  was  doubt  of  such  clauses   being 
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ratified  in  the  Senate,  why  not  follow  the  example  of  the  British 
and  Frenoh  Governments  and  begin  by  the  arbitrable  matters 
only.  In  any  case,  the  friends  of  Anglo-American  arbitration  ought 
to  get  together  as  soon  as  possible.  There  were  some  two  bun- 
dred  aotive  societies,  committees  and  bodies  of  men  in  Great 
Britain  who  carried  through  the  Anglo-French  Treaty,  and  who 
would  work  heart  and  soul  to  bind  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  closer 
and  closer  together.  Their  common  blood,  their  common  ideals, 
their  common  institutions,  their  common  literature,  their  common 
religion,  made  them  one  people  in  heart.  A  common  government 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  do  as  much. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Barclay  the  President 
declared  the  Banquet  at  an  end. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  December  3,  1903. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  December  dd,  1903,  at 
half -past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

MoBBis  K.  Jesup,  PreeidenL 
James  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer. 
Geobge  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting,  held  November  5th, 
and  of  the  special  meeting,  held  November  17th,  were  read  and 
approved. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J.  Edwabd  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  which  was  referred  in  May  last  the  letter  of  General  Fbangis 
V.  Gbbbne,  Commissioner  of  Police,  in  reference  to  street  obstruc- 
tions, submitted  the  following  report  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  May  meeting  General 
Gbxbnb,  Commissioner  of  Police,  addresed  a  communication  to 
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this  Chamber  in  whioh  he  stated  that  the  congested  condition  of  the 
streets  in  sections  of  the  City  is  such  as  to  call  for  grave  attention, 
and  invited  the  Chamber  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  matter. 

The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Execative  Committee, 
which  took  up  the  subject  at  once,  and  a  Sub-Committee  went  with 
General  Gbbbnb  to  districts  indicated  by  him,  noting  conditions 
and  conferring  with  people  concerned  as  to  methods  that  might  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  situation.  This  Sub-Committee  has  reported  to 
the  Executive  Committee  that  the  subject  is  of  importance  in  three 
directions  ;  first,  because  it  has  found  the  facts  as  stated  by  Gen- 
eral Gbbbnb  to  be  true  ;  second,  because  it  believes  that  measures 
mav  be  devised  to  remedy  in  some  part,  at  least,  existing  con- 
ditions  ;  and,  third,  because  it  is  possible  that  measures  may  be 
decided  upon  by  the  City  legislature  in  its  anxiety  to  create  better 
conditions  that  may  unnecessarily  embarrass  given  interests.  Mer- 
chandine  must  be  moved  and  street  traffic  must  go  on.  The  object 
should  be  to  fit  means  to  ends  in  such  way  as  to  effect  relief  while 
causing  no  unnecessary  hardship. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  the  Sub-Committee  has  recommended 
that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  various  ques- 
tions involved.  This  recommendation  has  been  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  they  move  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

JResolvedy  That  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members 
of  the  Chamber,  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  examine  into 
the  congestion  of  street  traffic  in  sections  of  the  City,  and  to  report 
to  the  Chamber  its  findings  as  to  facts  and  as  to  measures  that  may 
be  taken  to  alleviate  conditions  without  undue  interference  with 
legitimate  interests. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed,)  J.  Edward  Siicmons, 

Chairman. 

New-Tork,  November  25,  1903. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  President 
appointed  as  the  Committee  : 

Alfred  P.  Holler,  Francis  V.  Grbenb, 

Robert  C.  Ogden,  John  Claflin, 

Charles  T.  Wills. 

A.  Foster  Higgins,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor 
and  Shipping,  submitted  the  following  preliminary  report  on  the 
resolutions  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  on 
the  subject  of  immigration  : 
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To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Toar  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  have  had  before 
them  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Shatnb 
relating  to  immigration.  The  resolutions  themselves  are  of  so 
positive  a  character  that  your  Committee  have  deemed  it  only 
proper  to  look  into  the  actual  condition  upon  which  the  resolu- 
tions comment,  in  order  to  come  to  the  conclusion  whether  the^ 
can  properly  be  supported  by  the  Chamber  or  not.  The  composi- 
tion of  your  Committee  possesses  some  advantages  in  investigating 
this  subject,  from  personal  familiarity  with  its  details. 

The  first  statement  made  in  the  preamble  by  Mr.  Shayne  is,  that 
the  enormous  immigration  which  has  flowed  to  this  country  within 
recent  years  has  been  attended  with  the  lowering  of  the  moral  and 
physical  standing  of  the  immigrants.  We  do  not  find  this  to  be 
the  fact ;  for  the  very  exhaustive  and  intelligent  report  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  shows  that  out  of  a  million 
of  immigrants  received  during  the  last  year  less  than  one-fifth  were 
illiterate,  or  could  not  read  and  write,  while  the  other  four-fifths 
could  have  complied  with  all  the  tests  of  education  which  have 
BO  far  been  suggested.  We,  therefore,  cannot  agree  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  first  preamble. 

We  next  find  that  the  first  resolution  itself  is  not  agreed  with, 
either  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  or  by  the  gentlemen 
who  are  familiar  with  its  actual  operations.  Mr.  Shayne  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  amendment  referred  to  by  him,  of  the 
Act  of  1803,  '<  was  enacted  during  the  closing  hours  of  Congress, 
and,  it  is  evident,  without  much  deliberation.''  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  reply  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by  a  member 
of  this  Committee  to  the  Chairman,  which  is  as  follows : 

73  Broadway,  New-Yobk, 

December  \st^  1903« 

A.  Foster  Hiqgiks,  Esq., 

Chairman^  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping^  Chamber 
of  Commerce^  New-  York  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  comply  with  your  suggestion  to  com- 
ment in  writing  on  Mr.  Shayne's  resolution  regarding  immigration. 

The  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1893,  to  which  Mr.  Shayne 
ohiefly  objects,  requires  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  master  and 
surgeon  in  regard  to  the  manifest  of  aliens  to  be  made  before  the 
immigrant  officers  at  the  ports  of  arrival,  instead  of  before  the 
United  States  Consuls  at  tne  ports  of  departure.  In  support  of 
the  resolution  Mr.  Shayne  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  This  amend- 
ment was  enacted  during  the  closing  hours  of  Congress  and  it  is 
evident  without  very  much  deliberation." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  amendment  was  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  by  the  Committee  on  Immigration, 
March  18th,  1902,  and  the  reasons  for  the  amendment  were  given. 

On  May  21st,  Congressman  Shattug,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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on  Immigration,  anDounced  that  the  bill  contaioing  this  amend* 
ment  was  *^  substantially  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  experts 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  some  of 
the  greatest  alienists  in  the  country,  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  at  the  ports 
of  New-York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco." 

It  was  never  intended  that  United  States  Consuls  at  ports  of 
embarkation  should  examine  aliens  as  to  their  fitness  to  be  landed 
in  the  United  States.  This  would  be  impracticable  if  not  impos- 
sible, and  it  was  admitted  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  require  the  captain  and  surgeon  even  to  swear  to 
the  lists  of  aliens  before  such  United  States  Consul.  Lists  could 
not  be  made  up  in  time.  For  instance,  passengers  reach  ports  like 
Southampton  and  Liverpool  by  special  trains  arriving  at  the  last 
minute  before  the  steamer  sails,  and  at  a  port  of  call  such  as 
Queenstown,  passengers  embark  from  a  tender. 

The  provision  in  the  previous  law  offers  no  additional  safeguard 
BO  long  as  the  official  inspection  of  aliens  is  made  at  United  States 
ports. 

The  amendment  referred  to  was  debated  at  length  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  May  27th,  1902,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Im* 
migration  Committee  it  was  then  stated  that  the  amendment  had 
been  prepared  after  careful  consideration  of  all  points  involved  by 
the  Committee,  with  the  ratification  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  only  place  where  immigrants  can  be  thoroughly  examined 
by  United  States  officials  is  where  they  enter  the  United  States, 
either  at  the  seaports  or  at  the  frontier,  and  it  only  requires  a  visit 
to  Ellis  Inland  to  convince  one  that  this  is  true.  The  regular 
steamship  lines  to  United  States  ports  use  every  precaution  to 
prevent  bringing  immigrants  who  are  not  entitled  to  land.  Our 
immigration  laws,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  posted  at 
every  foreign  passenger  agency,  and  agents  are  held  to  strict 
accountability  if  th#*y  book  passengers  who  are  finally  rejected  by 
our  Government.  The  steamship  companies,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense and  with  the  sanction  of  the  German  Government,  have 
established  so-called  control  stations  at  the  principal  railway 
stations  between  Russia  and  Germany — and  have  recently  arranged 
for  similar  stations  on  the  Austrian  frontier — where  passengers 
desiring  to  pass  through  Germany  to  take  passage  for  the  United 
States  are  examined  and  sent  back  to  their  homes  if  found  ineli- 
gible. 

At  British  ports  they  are  inspected  by  a  British  Board  of  Trade 
physician,  by  the  steamship  company^s  resident  physician,  and  by 
the  ship's  surgeon.  At  Antwerp  they  are  examined  by  an  official 
Belgian  physician  and  by  the  two  steamship  doctors.  At  other 
ports  the  medical  inspection  is  as  strict,  and  many  are  rejected  and 
sent  home.  If  a  passenger  with  a  contagious  disease  is  brought  to 
the  United  States,  the  steamship  company  pays  for  hospital  treat- 
ment, is  obliged  to  carry  the  passenger  back,  and,  in  addition,  is 
fined.  The  steamship  companies  pay  expenses  of  all  passengers 
while  they  are  being  examined,  and  must  deport  all  who  from  any 
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cause  are  rejected.  It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  to  the  interest  of 
the  steamship  companies  to  refuse  transportation  to  ineligibles. 
The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  in  his  annual  report, 
recommends  that  competent  medical  officers  representing  our  Gov- 
ernment be  specially  detailed  for  service  at  foreign  ports  to  examine 
aliens  prior  to  embarkation.  Under  proper  regulations^  and  if  the 
consent  of  foreign  governments  is  first  obtained,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  this  plan,  and  if  the  steamship  companies  would  be 
relieved  from  any  furlher  expense  or  from  fines,  in  connection  with 
passengers  certified  to  by  such  United  States  doctor,  the  steamship 
conipanies  would  probably  be  strongly  in  favor  of  this  plan. 

Until  recently  there  was  practically  no  bar  to  ineligible  immi- 
grants at  the  Canadian  border,  and  tfie  result  was  that  aliens  who 
could  not  be  admitted  at  United  States  ports  came  into  the  country 
without  any  examination  via  a  Canadian  port.  Canadian  steam- 
ship lines  freely  advertised  these  advantages,  and  built  up  a  large 
business.  Only  within  a  year  has  any  effective  check  been  put  to 
this  means  of  evading  our  laws,  ana  until  the  present  system  of 
inspection  at  the  Canadian  border  was  established  our  laws  were 
practically  void  and  useless.  As  thev  have  only  recently  become 
effective  it  mi^ht  be  well  to  give  them  a  trial  before  enacting 
further  and  radical  legislation. 

It  is  a  fact  that  immigrants  are  greatly  desired  in  certain  sections 
of  oar  country.  It  has  been  almost'  impossible  to  get  labor  to 
harvest  the  crops  in  the  Northwest.^  There  are  various  State 
bureaus  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration.  The  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration,  in  his  first  annual  report,  states, 
**  By  far  the  most  important  recommendation  I  have  to  make  "  is 
that  labor  bureaus  under  Government  control  be  established  at  the 
various  ports  of  entry  **  with  a  view  to  the  dihsemination  among 
arriving  aliens  by  Government  or  State  officers  of  information  that 
will  enable  them  to  locate  at  those  places  in  this  country  where 
their  labor  is  required,  and  where  they  can  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  making  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children." 

"  Immigration  "  is  a  big  subject — and  I  will  only  briefly  refer  to 
a  few  other  facts  and  subjects  which  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection therewith.  Foreign  countries,  such  as  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  &c.,  prohibit  advertising  to  stimulate  immigration  ;  this  is  not 
generally  understood,  and  manv  of  our  citizens  suppose  foreign 
countries  are  flooded  with  misleading  circulars  regarding  the 
advantages  offered  in  this  country. 

In  time  of  business  depression  in  the  United  States  foreign 
laborers  return  to  Europe.  One  steamer  left  New-Tor k  last  week 
with  over  2,000.  In  1902  over  172,000  third  class  passengers  left 
this  country — 27  per  cent,  of  the  number  arrived.  If  more 
restrictive  legislation  is  enacted  it  will,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent 
this  exodus. 

Nat  uralization  laws  can  be  made  more  strict  in  order  not  to  lower 
the  standard  of  citizenship.  The  present  immigration  laws  apply 
to  ^'aliens"  whether  arriving  in  the  first  class  or  in  the  third  class. 
Immigration  is  affected  by  the  contract  labor  laws,  and  any  legisla- 
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tion  that  will  decrease  immigration  is  favored  by  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  Knights  of  Labor  and  Labor  Unions,  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  principal  forces  that  influence  our  legislators  toward  more 
restrictive  legislation. 

An  educational  qualification — ability  to  read  and  write — is 
favored  by  some  ;  also,  that  aliens  must  have  a  certificate  of  good 
character  from  mayors  or  other  high  officials  of  the  town  or  district 
whence  they  came.  (What  a  chance  for  foreign  countries  to  get 
rid  of  their  undesirable  population  !)  Also,  that  such  certificates 
must  be  procured  from  United  States  Consular  officers  residing 
nearest  the  home  of  intending  immigrants.  There  are,  I  believe, 
not  more  than  six  such  officials  in  the  entire  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire — and  what  a  scramble  there  would  be  for  these  remunera- 
tive places  ! 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration will  be  found  interesting,  and  each  year  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous mass  of  testimony  before  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Immigration,  all  of  which  is  available  in  documentary  formu 
Many  bills  to  regulate  the  admission  of  aliens  are  introduced  at 
each  session  of  Congress. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed,)        Jambs  A.  Wbioht. 

This  reply  places  your  Committee  upon  guard  lest  they  should 
make  some  serious  mistake  in  the  statements  of  facts  and  of  results 
which  have  flowed  from  the  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  involving  the  past, 
present  and  future  welfare  of  this  country.  Tour  Committee  take 
great  pleasure  in  feeling  that  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  has 
been  committed  to  an  officer  of  the  intelligence  and  practicability  of 
the  present  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  the  Hon.  F.  P. 
Sabgbnt.  In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1903  there  is  embodied 
so  much  of  value  in  his  statement  of  facts  and  so  much  of  wisdom 
in  his  suggestions  derived  from  practical  experience  with  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  phases,  that  your  Committee  have  not  hesitated  to 
largely  draw  from  his  report  facts  which  they  know  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Chamber,  and  which  will  certainly  influence 
any  action  the  Chamber  may  see  fit  to  take  upon  this  subject. 
Tour  CommiUee  have  found  certain  facts  which  have  been  of  ho 
much  interest  to  them  that  they  now  repeat  them  in  this  preliminary 
report. 

The  first  fact  which  the  Commissioner  states  which  has  struck  your 
Committee  with  force,  is  that  the  great  increase  in  immigration  dur- 
ing the  Idst  few  years  is  due  to  inducements  offered  to  settlers  here, 
rather  than  especially  localized  causes  of  discontent  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  total  alien  immigration  for  the  year  past  is  stated  at 
921,315,  irrespective  of  that  from  Canada  or  Mexico,  and  the  number 
indicates  an  increase  of  105,000  over  any  previous  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic.  But  it  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the 
amount  with  the  period  of  1857,  at  which  time  the  total  immigra- 
tion was  only  230,546.     The  Commissioner  states  that  the  classifi- 
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oatioD  of  countries  shows  an  increase  from  Northern  Europe  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  from  Southern  Europe — a  fact  not  generally  un* 
derstood.  The  great  bulk  of  aliens  during  the  last  year  came  from 
Austria- Hungary,  Italy  and  Russia — these  three  countries  sending 
672,726  immigrants,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
which  arrived.  The  total  number  of  immigrants  brought  with 
them  the  remarkable  sum  of  $16,117,618  in  actual  money. 
Your  Committee,  however,  deemed  it  of  interest  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  immigration  which  has  been  received  into  the  United 
States  since  the  year  1867,  with  which  the  tables  of  this  report 
commence.  The  following  gives  the  nationalities  and  the  total 
number  which  has  been  received  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Your  Committee  propose  to  make  a  comparison  between 
reports  of  the  number  now  in  the  United  States  corresponding  with 
these  nationalities,  in  order  to  show  how  many  have  returned,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  at  the  data : 


1 

1,518,679 

Au8tria-HaDji:ary. 

2 

61,266 

Belgium. 

8 

206,009 

Denmark. 

4 

216.612 

France,  inclading  Corsica. 

6 

8.854.294 

German  Empire. 

6 

1,967,840 

lulj.  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

7 

117.600 

Netlierlands.  - 

8 

466,815 

Norway. 

9 

6.),002 

Portugal. 

10 

1.122,359 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

11 

83,290 

Spain. 

12 

704,080 

Sweden. 

13 

178,587 

Switzerland. 

14  A. 

1.756.643 

United  Kingdom— England. 
Ireland. 

B. 

2.278.151 

C. 

882  927 

Scotland. 

D. 

41.140 

Wales. 

16 

252,018 

Europe,  not  specified. 

16 

291,668 

China. 

17 

59.271 

Other  Asia. 

18 

2,234 

Africa. 

19 

986.798 

Britisli  North  America. 

20 

2.788 

Central  America. 

21 

18.485 

Mexico. 

22 

7,652 

South  America. 

23 

105.789 

West  Indies. 

24 

78 

Gibraltar. 

25 

46,180 

Greece. 

26 

22 

Malta. 

27 

181,694 

Poland. 

28 

42,349 

Roumania. 

29 

6,911 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

80 

14.9U7 

Australasia,  Tasmania  and  New-Zealand. 

81 

54,986 

Japan. 

82 

8.430 

Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro, 

88 

90,540 

All  other  countries. 

16,978,869 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  that  of  the  total  immigration  repre- 
sented by  the  above  number  daring  the  preceding  year,  8,770  bad 
been  deoarred  for  causes,  as  follows :  One  idiot,  28  insane,  6,812 
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paupem,  1,773  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  51  con- 
victs, 1,086  contract  laborers,  23  other  causes.  This  is  exclusive  of 
those  debarred  on  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Commissioner's  report  gives  the  exact  figures.  Of 
the  total  admitted,  185,667  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  3,341 
could  read  but  not  write — together,  say  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ;  so 
that  four-fifths  could  have  stood  the  test  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  report,  referring  to  the  law,  and  the  steps  which  are  taken 
under  it  to  debar  contract  laborers,  shows  that  the  law  of  the  last 
Congress  upon  importation  of  contract  laborers,  by  amplifying  its 
language  so  as  to  extend  it  to  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and 
also  by  including  with  those  coming  under  contract  or  agreement 
such  as  came  under  offers,  solicitations  or  promises,  says  that  Con- 
gress has  used  such  terms  so  as  to  enable  the  officers  charged  with 
the  administration  of  this  legislation  to  protect  every  species  of 
American  labor  other  than  the  expressly  excepted  classes  from  un- 
fair competition  with  the  alien  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

On  the  subject  of  diseased  immigrants,  he  shows  with  what  effi- 
ciency the  law  has  been  carried  out,  and  makes  practical  suggestions 
from  his  experience  for  legislation,  to  add  to  its  enforcement.  An 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1902,  has  placed  the  officers  in  Canada 
en  rapport  with  our  inspectors  and  officers,  and  they  are  working 
not  only  in  harmonious  unison  with  our  own,  but  with  a  most  com- 
mendable zeal  which  is  producing  marked  results  in  our  favor,  there 
having  been  over  5,000  in  number  debarred,  rejected  and  deported  by 
Canadian  authorities  during  1903.  The  Conimishioner  speaks  with 
great  favor  of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  March,  1903,  in  that  it 
enforces  a  fine  upon  the  transportation  lines  for  bringing  diseased 
immigrants  into  port.  He  makes  practical  suggestions  as  to 
improvements  which  may  be  made  in  the  working  of  the  law.  He 
declares  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  legislation  referred  to 
and  with  the  advantage  of  the  enforcement  of  similar  laws  for  the 
exclusion  of  diseased  aliens  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Bureau 
is  sanguine  that  at  the  expiration  of  another  year  it  will  be  able  to 
report  a  much  diminished  arrival  of  such  aliens  at  our  ports.  He 
expresses  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of  making  an  examina- 
tion on  behalf  of  this  Government  at  foreign  ports  of  embarkation, 
and  that  such  examinations  roust  be  made  by  competent  medical 
officials  ;  and  goes  into  the  details  of  the  manner  in  which  by 
legislation  it  might  be  improved.  He  embodies  in  his  report 
communications  from  the  authorities  in  Canada  showing  the 
evident  zeal  and  pleasure  which  they  take  in  enforcing  the  laws  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

The  Commissioner  makes  the  fullest  comment  upon  the  working 
of  the  authorities  in  Canada,  and  draws  from  it  practical  results 
and  remedies  and  measures  applicable  to  our  own  condition.  He 
also,  with  great  intelligence,  dwells  upon  the  elements  of  this  great 
army  of  invasion — their  individual  character  and  capacity  for 
useful  work,  their  respect  for  law  and  order,  their  ability  to  stand 
the  strain,  morally,  physically  and  mentally,  of  the  life  of  their  new 
surroundings.     In  other  words,  the  power  to  assimilate  with  the 
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people  of  this  country,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  strength  for 
the  support  of  American  inrttitutions  and  civilization  instead  of  a 
dan$;er  in  periods  of  strain  and  trial. 

The  mere  statement  which  we  have  here  quoted  should  convince 
any  one  of  the  comprehensive  view  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  very  points  which  your  Committee  are  now  considering,  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  business  men  like  ourselves  could, 
by  any  possibility,  arrive  at  results  at  all  comparable  with  those  at 
the  command  of  this  gentleman. 

One  of  the  most  important  paragraphs  in  his  report  is  as  follows  : 

**  In  my  judgment  the  smallest  part  of  the  duty  to  be  discharged 
in  successfully  handling  alien  immigrants  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  and  institutions  of  this  country  is  that  part 
DOW  provided  for  by  law.  Its  importance,  though  undeniable,  is 
relatively  of  secondary  moment.  It  cannot,  for  example,  compare 
in  practical  value  with,  nor  can  it  take  the  place  of,  measures  to 
insure  the  distribution  of  the  many  thousands  who  come  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  industrial  needs  and  opportunities  of  this  country,  and, 
by  a  more  potent  law  than  that  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
speaks  to  them  here  in  an  unknown  tongue,  colonizes  alien  com- 
munities in  our  great  cities.  Such  colonies  are  a  menace  to  the 
physical,  social,  moral  and  political  security  of  the  country.  They 
are  hotbeds  for  the  propagation  and  growth  of  those  false  ideas  of 
political  and  personal  freedom  whose  germs  have  been  vitalized  by 
ages  of  oppression  under  unequal  and  partial  laws,  which  find  their 
first  concrete  expression  in  resintance  to  constituted  authority,  even 
occasionally  in  the  assassination  of  the  lawful  agents  of  that 
authority.  They  are  the  breeding-grounds  also  of  moral  depravity, 
the  centres  of  propagation  of  physical  disease.  Above  all,  they 
are  the  congested  places  in  the  industrial  body  which  check  the 
free  circulation  of  labor  to  those  parts  where  it  is  moAt  needed  and 
where  it  can  be  most  benefited.  Do  away  with  them  and  the 
greatest  peril  of  immigration  will  be  removed. 

'^ Removed  from  the  sweatshops  and  slums  of  the  great  cities, 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  home,  every  alien,  however 
radical  his  theories  of  government  and  individual  right  may  have 
been,  will  become  a  conservative — a  supporter  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  those  institutions  under  whose  benign  protection  he  has 
acquired  and  can  defend  his  household  goods.  Suitable  legislation 
is,  therefore,  strongly  urged  to  establish  agencies,  by  means  of 
which,  either  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  States,  aliens 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  country  at 
large,  the  industrial  needs  of  the  various  sections  in  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor,  the  cost  of  living,  the  wages  paid,  the  price 
and  capabilities  of  the  lands,  the  character  of  the  climates,  the 
duration  of  the  seasons — in  short,  all  of  that  information  furnished 
by  some  of  the  great  railway  lines  through  whose  efforts  the  terri- 
tory tributary  thereto  has  been  trannformed  from  a  wilderness 
within  a  few  ^ears  to  the  abiding  place  of  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous population. 

*^  Another  means  of  obviating  danger  from  our  growing  immigra- 
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tion  is  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  degrading  of  the 
electorate  through  the  unlawful  naturalization  of  aliens.  Undoubt- 
edly such  naturalization  is  now  often  granted  upon  very  insufficient 
evidence  of  the  statutory  period  of  residence,  a  looseness  in  the 
practice  of  the  courts  which  is  fostered  by  the  heat  and  zeal  of 
partisanship  in  political  contests.  It  rests  with  Congress  to  prevent 
such  abuses  and  the  consequent  distrust  in  the  popular  mind  of  the 
purity  of  elections  by  establishing  additional  requirements  to  be 
complied  with  by  aliens  seeking  the  privilege  of  citizenship. 

'^  Within  the  past  year  the  Bureau  has  established  at  the  various 
ports  of  entry  a  card  index  system,  by  reference  to  which  the  date 
of  the  arrival  and  personal  identity  can  be  leadily  verified.  To 
require  every  alien  applicant  for  naturalization  to  produce  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  such  record,  attested  by  the  signature  and  seal  of  the 
custodian  thereof ,  would  substitute  for  the  oral  testimony  of  pro- 
fessional witnesses  written  evidence  of  an  entirely  reliable  character.'* 
The  Commissioner  goes  on,  with  equal  clearness,  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  new  legislation.  These  suggestions  indicate  the  most 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  surrounded,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Commissioner 
suggests  various  modes  of  getting  at  even  more  extended  in- 
formation upon  which  this  legislation  can  be  based.  It  would  be 
beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  to  quote  all  the  valuable  comments, 
suggestions  and  anticipations  of  results  with  which  this  report  is 
filled.  It  has  been  quite  sufiScient  to  our  minds  to  show  us  that  the 
whole  subject  is  being  most  carefully  investigated  and  guarded  by 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  by  suggestions  of  new  laws 
on  the  part  of  the  present  officers  in  charge  of  these  matters  for  the 
United  States. 

Your  Committee  does  not  wish  to  confine  the  suggestions  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  all  classes  of  society, 
if  thereby  more  practical  results  can  be  obtained  ;  but  at  the 
present  moment  they  rejoice  themselves  and  may  well  ask  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Chamber,  that  the  subject  is  even  now  in  a  state 
of  progress  and  of  promise  which  is  far  beyond  that  they  had  any 
idea  of  before  they  began  their  investigations.  Your  Committee 
have  the  intention  of  eliciting  information  and  the  views  from  some 
of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  who  are 
known  to  be  familiar  with  this  subject,  and  of  which  they  promise 
to  make  a  further  report  to  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
conclusions,'  and  their  views  upon  any  legislation  which  is  proposed 
in  Congress  upon  this  subject. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 
(Signed,)         A.  Foster  Higgins, 

William  P.  Clyde, 

Stephen  W.  Caret, 

Henry  F.  Dimock, 

Jambs  A.  Wright, 

William  Coverlt, 

Jefferson  Uogan, 
Kkw-York,  December  3,  1903, 
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The  report  was  UDanimoasly  adopted,  and  on  motion  of  J. 
Edward  Simmoks,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation 
among  the  members  of  the  Chamber. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Charlbs  S.  Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Real  Estate,  reported  the  following  resolution  and  recommended 
its  adoption  : 

Resolved^  That  all  dues  received  by  the  Chamber  from  members 
elected  from  and  after  January  7th  next  be  set  aside,  (as  long  as 
the  present  membership  of  1460  remains  intact,)  and  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  invested  in  a  Sinking 
Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  4^  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Chamber. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hiogins  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas^  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Drtdbn,  of  New-Jersey,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing 
the  use  of  the  mails  by  '*  wild  cat  ^'  insurance  companies,  and  which, 
if  parsed  in  its  present  form,  will  prevent  a  very  large  number  of 
reputable  companies  from  writing  insurance,  and  to  the  great  injury 
of  many  large  firms  and  corporations,  which  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  companies  which  would  be  affected  by  said  Bill ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Hesoloedj  That  the  Committee  on  Insurance  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  Bill,  and  report  their  views  thereon. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  with  the  bill  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Insurance  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  January  7,  1904. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  January  7th,  1904, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  I^eaident, 
JoHK  .T.  Tbrbt.      )  yi^^,,,.^„,,, 
John  S.  Kennedy,  ) 
George  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  members. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  regalar  meeting,  held  December  3d,  1903, 
.were  read  and  approved. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election  : 


VOB   BSSIDSNT   MEMBERS. 


Nelson  G.  Atbbs; 
Carl  F.  Borer, 
Irving  Ck)x, 
Bertram  Cruger, 
J.  Henrt  Dick, 
Joseph  Eastman, 
James  Gaunt, 
Warren  M.  Healet, 
Francis  Henderson, 
Richard  W.  Jones,  Jr., 
Charles  E.  Levy, 
T.  Frank  Manvillb, 
John  W.  Masurt, 
Jambs  G.  Newcomb, 
Edward  L.  Rossiter, 

StLVANUS  L.  ScnOONMAKER, 

Cecil  F.  Shallcross, 
Arthur  Von  Briesen, 
Grinnbll  Willis, 
William  R.  Willcox, 
Daniel  T.  Wilson, 
Frederick  Zittbl, 


Nominated  by 

LUDWIG  NiSSEN, 
EWALD  FLEITKANN, 

A.  Foster  Higgins, 
John  T.  Terry, 
Chas.  a.  Schieren, 
Geo.  a.  Plimpton, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 
Morris  K.  Jesup, 
W.  Jenks  Mbrritt, 

LUDWIG  NiSSEN, 

Thomas  J.  Hurley, 
Forrest  Raynor, 
John  Dohse, 
Willis  S.  Palne, 
John  J.  Sinclair, 
Albert  C.  Case, 
Edw'd  F.  Beddall, 
R.  L.  Shainwald, 
John  W.  T.  Nichols, 
Nichol's  Geofproy, 
John  L.  Dqdlby, 
Henry  Hasler, 


Seconded  hy 
William  McCAiiROLL. 
Fritz  A'chelis. 
Howard  C.  Smith. 
Wm.  Lanman  Bull. 
George  Wilson. 
J.  Edward  Simmons. 
George  Wilson. 
George  Wilson. 
William  D.  Mcrphy. 
William  McCarroll. 
Henry  Hbntz. 
William  H.  Porter. 
J.  Sbaver  Page. 
Edward  G.  Burgess. 
George  Wilson. 
J.  Edward  Simmons. 
James  A.  Macdonald. 
Freobrick  B.  Schenck. 
Thomas  W.  Slocum. 
J.  Hull  Browning. 
Segourney  W.  Fay. 
Robert  P.Lethbridge. 


fob  non-resident  members. 


Lincoln  Godfrey, 
Francis  H.  Skblding, 


Nominated  hy  Seconded  by 

Edward  Barb,  J.  Edward  Simmons. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  George  Wilson. 


These  gentlemen  were,  on  one  ballot,  unanimously  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Simmons  submitted  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Arbitration  Conference,  dated  Washing- 
ton, December  15th,  1903,  inviting  the  Chamber  to  send  a  delegation 
to  represent  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference,  to  be  held  in 
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that  City  on  Tuesday,  January  12th.  Mr.  Siafifosrs  said  the  Ezecu- 
tiye  Committee  had  requested  him  to  report  the  invitation  and 
recommend  its  acceptance,  and  that  a  delegation  of  three  members 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  represent  the  Chamber  on  that 
occasion. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  President  appointed  as  the  delegates  : 

Geobge  F.  Sbwabd,  a.  Foster  HiaaiNs, 

George  Gbat  Ward. 

Anton  A.  Bayen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance, 
submitted  the  following  report  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  Committee  on  Insurance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  preamble 
and  resolution  passed  by  the  Chamber,  as  follows  : 

**  Whereas^  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  bj  Senator 
Drtden,  of  New-Jersey,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing 
the  use  of  the  mails  by  ^'  wild  cat "  insurance  compani«s,  and 
which,  if  passed  in  its  present  form,  will  prevent  a  very  large 
number  of  reputable  companies  from  writing  insurance,  and  to  the 
great  injury  of  many  large  firms  and  corporations,  which  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  companies  which  would  be  affected  by 
said  Bill ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Insurance  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  Bill  and  report  their  views  thereon." 

Would  respectfully  report : 

The  Bill  has  been  considered,  as  directed  by  the  Chamber,  and 
the  views  of  your  Committee  are  that  its  passage  would  be  deci- 
dedly objectionable  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First. — ^That  it  couples  a  reputable  business — acknowledged  as  an 
important  adjunct  of  commerce — with  the  disreputable  practice  of 
the  lottery  traffic. 

Second, — While  it  is  true  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  mails  by  those  illegally  engaged  in  the  business  of 
insurance,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  illegal  and  what  is  not,  except  through  judicial  process, 
involving  considerable  time.  If  the  power  which  the  proposed 
Bill  would  bestow  on  Postal  Officers  be  exercised  in  the  meantime, 
it  might  involve  the  exclusion  from  the   benefits  of  the  mails  of 
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those  legally  entitled  to  the  same,  and  result  in  serious  detriment 
to  them. 

Third. — It  is  deemed  that  that  function  of  the  Government  is  a 
most  delicate  one,  and  there  should  be  no  interference  with  its 
operations,  even  if  such  interference  be  designed  for  alleged  punish- 
ment of  wrong-doers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed,)        Anton  A.  Ravbn, 

EDWil^D  F.  BSDDALL, 

Sbth  E.  Thomas, 
robbut  c.  oodbn, 
John  L.  Dudlbt, 
LowBLL  Lincoln, 

Nbw-York,  December  22^,  1 903. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  file. 

Gbobgb  F.  Sbward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  submitted  the  following  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

During  the  last  few  years  bills  regarding  the  taxation  of  mort- 
gages have  been  offered  frequently  m  the  I/egislature.  The  most 
notable  were  : 

In  1900,  to  provide  for  an  annual  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.,  exclusive  of  all  other  taxation,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
State. 

In  1901,  to  relieve  mortgages  of  all  taxation. 

In  1902,  to  provide  a  recording  tax  of  one*half  of  one  per  cent, 
in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  State. 

In  1903,  to  provide  for  an  annual  tax  of  four- tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  State. 

This  Chamber  in  each  year  considered  the  respective  bills,  and  in 
each  year  expressed  the  view  that  mortgages  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
at  all.  But  the  Chamber,  in  1902,  and  again  in  1903,  declared  that 
as  a  compromise  it  approved  the  recording  tax  proposition,  such 
recording  tax  to  be  levied  once  for  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  or  more  bills  will  be  introduced 
during  the  1904  session.  The  advocates  of  complete  exemption 
will  present  their  view,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Administration  at 
Albany  will  make  a  further  effort  to  provide  additional  revenue  for 
the  State  from  mortgage  taxation. 

In  view  of  this  prospect  your  Committee  declares  that  it  adheres 
and  advises  the  Chamber  to  adhere  to  the  position  that  any  taxa- 
tion whatever  of  mortgages  is  wrong,  wasteful  and  vexatious  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth. 
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Toar  Committee  presented  figures  last  year  that  will  be  found 
on  page  34  of  the  last  Annual  Report  indicating  that  in  1902  mort- 
gage indebtedness  in  Greater  New- York  alone  was  about 
$2,000,000,000,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  this  vast  sum  was 
advanced  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  by  the  throat  of  taxation 
over  what  it  would  have  been  under  a  system  of  exemption.  This 
excess  interest  amounted  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 

Comptroller  Grout  stated  to  your  Committee  last  year  that  the 
revenue  derived  by  Greater  New-Tork  from  mortgage  taxation  is 
about  $300,000  a  year. 

The  actual  taxation  of  mortgages  and  the  threat  of  taxation 
contained  in  the  law  imposed  then  an  extra  interest  burden  of  about 
ten  millions.     The  tax  itself  yielded  about  $300,000. 

Your  Committee  on  this  bare  presentation  of  the  facts  feels 
justified  in  saying  that  the  whole  history  of  fiscal  legislation  might 
be  ransacked  without  result  in  the  effort  to  find  an  equal  case  of 
economic  unwisdom. 

The  reason  why  the  Legislature  does  not  act  in  favor  of  the 
exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation  is  mainly  as  follows  : 

It  happens  that  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  State  the  assessors  do 
place  on  the  rolls  many  of  the  mortgages  held  by  residents  of  the 
respective  localities,  and  that  the  taxes  so  derived  form  an  appreci- 
able part  of  the  local  revenues.  As  a  result  the  representatives  of 
such  districts  in  the  Legislature  have  opposed  any  course  of  legis- 
lation that  will  deprive  the  localities  of  such  revenue.  As  the 
Legislature  has  been  under  the  control  of  up>State  interests  these 
views  have  prevailed. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  people  of  the  rural  sections 
are  not  by  any  means  unaware  of  the  objections  to  mortgage  tax- 
ation. Many  of  them  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  threat  of 
taxation  advances  interest  rates  on  mortgages  in  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  probably  one  per  cent.,  and  that  the  revenue  in  each  tax 
district  secured  by  mortgage  taxation  is  offset  by  the  additional 
burden  imposed  by  the  larger  interest  rate. 

At  one  of  the  hearings  at  Albany  a  farmer  from  near  Syracuse 
stated  the  result  of  mortgage  taxation  in  this  way.  He  had  owned, 
he  said,  some  land  near  the  city  of  Syracuse.  He  sold  it  for 
$1,000,  and  took  a  purchase  money  mortgage  for  the  whole  sum. 
Thereafter  that  land  was  taxed  to  the  purchaser,  and  it  was  taxed 
to  the  earlier  owner  in  an  equal  amount  as  the  mortgagee.  For 
purposes  of  taxation  $1,000  had  become  $2,000.  The  purchaser 
had  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  land,  and  he  had  to  pay  in  a  larger  rate 
of  interest  a  sum  sufficient  to  relieve  the  mortgage  from  the  burden 
of  the  mortgage  tax.  The  farmer  could  not  have  illustrated  the 
economic  evils  of  mortgage  taxation  more  forcibly,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  many  people  in  the  rural  districts  are  just  as 
well  informed  on  the  subject  as  he  was. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  interests  in  the  urban 
communities  that  may  be  held  to  have  occasion  to  oppose  the 
exemption  of    mortgages.      Life   Insurance    Companies,   Savings 
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Banks,  and  Building  and  Loan  Societies  pay  no  taxes  on  mortgages. 
The  exemptions  in  their  favor  were  asked  for  and  granted,  no 
doubt,  on  broad  lines  of  publio  policy.  The  arguments  used 
must  have  been  largely  the  same  as  those  used  in  favor  of  the 
exemption  of  all  mortgages. 

It  is  due  to  the  corporations  so  exempted  to  say  that  while  the 
failure  to  exempt  all  mortgages  gives  them  wider  command  of 
mortgage  loans  and  increases  interest  rates  to  their  benefit,  they 
have  never,  so  far  as  your  Committee  knows,  opposed  total  exemp- 
tion. There  has  been  some  opposition  from  New-Tork,  but  this 
may  have  been  due  to  divergent  views  upon  the  general  subject 
rather  than  to  a  selfish  disposition.  Whatever  its  cause  the  Cham- 
ber must  stand  absolutely  for  the  conclusions  it  has  so  often  ex- 
pressed, and  must  indulge  the  hope  that  no  interest,  however 
important,  will  seek  gain  for  itself  in  a  public  loss. 

Taking  the  situation  just  as  it  is,  your  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Legislature  may  now  be  properly  asked  : 

1st.  To  abandon  mortgage  taxation  altogether ;   or, 
2d.  To  abandon  it  in  the  urban  communities  ;  or, 

3d.  To  allow  the  urban  communities  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  make  mortgages  free  in  their  respective  districts. 

Tour  Committee  submits  the  following  resolution  : 

Hesoloedf  That  the  Chamber  accepts  and  approves  the  foregoing 
report,  and  requests  the  Secretary  to  print  it  for  the  use  of  its 
members,  and  to  transmit  copies  of  it  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  each  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)         George  F.  Seward, 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey, 
Joseph  C.  Hbndkix, 
Frank  H.  Scott, 
Isaac  N.  Selig&ian, 
George  Foster  Peabody, 
George  Haven  Putnam, 

New  York,  December  22c/,  1903. 

Mb.  Seward. — In  offering  this  report  I  desire  to  add,  that,  no 
doubt,  all  of  you  have  seen  the  Governor's  Message,  in  which  he 
distinctly  states  that  he  is  in  favor  of  some  new  measure  which 
will  relieve  this  situation  in  a  satisfactory  way.  There  seems  now 
a  better  opportunity  to  carry  through  some  plan  of  practical  mort- 
gage exemption  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  community.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 


Comtnittet 

on  Slate  and  Munn- 

eipal  Taxatton. 
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Robert  B.  Rooseyblt. — Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  work  of  the 
Committee  will  be  done  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  public,  and  I  would 
ask  if  they  have  drawn  any  distinction  between  corporate  mort- 
gages and  private  mortgages.  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
an  exemption  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  The  corporate  feel- 
ing in  the  community,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  very  strong  against 
exempting  mortgages  of  railroads  and  large  aggregations  of  capital 
of  that  kind  situated  in  this  City  and  in  this  State  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  leaning  at  least  towards  the  exemption  of 
private  individual  mortgages ;  and  I  merely  rose  to  make  that 
suggestion  and  that  inquiry. 

Mb.  Seward. — ^The  Committee  have  not  thought  it  wise  to 
enter  into  any  detail  at  this  moment  but  stand  for  the  principle  that 
mortgages  should  be  exempt  altogether. 

Mb.  Roosbvelt. — Corporation  mortgages  as  well  as  individual 
mortgages  ? 

Mb.  Seward. — ^Tes,  just  for  the  principle  ;  but  when  this  matter 
comes  to  be  debated  in  the  Legislature  the  enactment  suggested 
will,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  deal  with  that  very  question,  and  then 
the  Committee  will  pass  upon  that  part  of  that  case. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Alfred  P.  Boller,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chamber  on  the  3d  of  December  last,  to  examine 
into  the  subject  of  the  congested  conditions  of  street  traffic  in  this 
City,  verbally  reported  progress  in  behalf  of  that  Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn. — Mr.  President,  very  many  if  not  most  of 
the  great  enterprises  which  come  so  closely  home  to  the  general 
welfare  and  interest  of  this  entire  community  have  had  their  origin 
and  found  the  mainspring  of  their  successful  accomplishment 
through  the  action  and  activity  of  this  Chamber.  Probably  no 
one  of  the  great  enterprises  to  which  I  have  referred  comes  more 
closely  borne  to  the  entire  community  individually  than  the  Under- 
ground Rapid  Transit  Railway,  now  nearing  its  completion.  It 
is  very  fortunate  for  this  community  that  our  mercliant  princes  and 
successful  business  men,  like  the  President  of  this  Chamber,  Mr. 
Orr,  Mr.  Smith  and  others,  can  be  induced,  or  gladly  come 
forward,  to  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  tbeir  services  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  great  enterprises,  solely  in  the  public 
interest  and  for  the  public  good.  The  President  of  this  Chamber, 
with   five   other  members,  together  with  the   Mayor  and   Comp- 
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Iroller,  constitute  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Their  labors  have 
been  long  and  arduoas,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  owe  it  to  oar- 
selves  as  well  as  to  them  at  this  particalar  time  to  take  some  fitting 
notice  of  the  services  which  they  have  rendered,  which  will  inare 
so  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  our  community.  In  that  connection  I 
have  a  preamble  and  resolution  which  I  desire  to  offer  : 

WherecM^  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  initiated  the  plan  and  pre- 
pared the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  the  24th  of  May,  1894, 
under  the  provisions  of  which,  the  Underground  Rapid  Transit 
Railroad  is  now  nearly  completed  ;  and 

Wherecis^  The  President  of  this  Chamber  and  five  of  its  members 
with  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  the  City  were  duly  appointed  a 
Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvedf  That  the  Chamber  desires  to  make  suitable  recognition 
of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  to 
this  end  Messrs.  George  F.  Seward,  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and 
Cornelius  N.  Buss  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  what  action 
in  their  judgment  should  be  taken  by  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Hepburn. — Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  your  well  known 
modesty,  being  a  member  of  the  Commission  as  well  as  President 
of  this  Chamber,  it  seemed  well  to  vary  the  invariable  rule  under 
which  we  act,  and  to  name  the  Committee  in  this  resolution  instead 
of  providing  that  they  be  appointed  by  the  Chair.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  February  4,  1004. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  February  4th,  1904, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Morris  K.  Jbsup,  President. 
John  S.  Kennedy,  Vice-I^'esidenL 
Jambs  G.  Gannon,  lyeasurer. 
George  Wiisos^  Secretart/. 

And  two  hundred  and  sixty- three  members. 
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The  minuteH  of  the  last  regular  meetings  held  January  7th,  were 
read  and  approved. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following  resolution  and  recommended  its  adoption  : 

Resolved^  That  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
be  held  Thursday,  March  3d,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  a  half  hour 
previous  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  the  same  day, 
to  elect  a  Commissioner  of  Pilots,  to  serve  for  two  years,  in  place 
of  the  late  William  B.  Hilton. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Simmons  further  reported  he  had  been  requested  to  nominate 
Yernon  H.  Brown,  and  recommend  his  election  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  Pilots. 

GuBTAV  H.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  submitted  the  following  report 
and  memorial  on  the  Bill  pending  in  the  Senate,  regulating  the 
shipping  between  the  Ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ports  of 
the  Philippine  Islands : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Tour  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fryb  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (S.  2259,)  entitled  *'A 
Bill  to  regulate  shipping  in  trade  between  ports  of  the  United 
iSiates  and  ports  or  places  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  between 
ports  or  places  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  proposed  act  provides,  that  on  and  after  July  1st  of  this 
year  no  merchandise  shall  be  transported  by  sea  between  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  ports  or  places  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  in  any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Bill,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  seriously  derange  and  injure  the  commerce  of  the  East- 
ern section  of  the  United  States  with  the  Philippine  Istlands,  and 
will  cause  material  detriment  to  an  important  industry  of  this 
country. 

The  chief  article  of  import  into  the  United  States  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  at  the  present  time  is  hemp,  of  which  article  about 
400,000  bales  were  imported  at  New- York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
during  the  year  1 002,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
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twine  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  against  80,000 
bales  received  by  one  or  two  cordage  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  are  at  the  present  time  no  steamers  under  the  United 
States  flag  in  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  number  of  such  steamers 
that  appear  to  be  available  in  the  near  future  is  entirely  insufficient 
for  the  trade.  Under  the  application  of  the  coastwise  navigation 
laws  to  Philippine  commerce  it  is  most  probable  that  hemp  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  seek  the  Pacific 
Coast  route  on  which  the  United  States  flag  is  represented,  with 
the  result  that  the  large  cordage  industry  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  would  be  seriously  handicapped,  as  the  rail  carriage  across 
the  continent  would  impose  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  it. 

The  same  disastrous  result  would  follow  in  the  importation  of 
other  Philippine  articles  into  or  the  exportation  of  American 
products  from  the  eastern  ports  of  the  United  States,  a  condition 
that  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  commercial  interests  of  this  State  and  of  the 
entire  eastern  section  of  this  country. 

Finally,  your  Committee  cannot  consider  a  policy  such  as  the 
enforcement  of  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  in  the  Philippine 
trade  would  indicate  as  consonant  with  the  enlightened  attitude 
assumed  and  proclaimed  by  the  United  States  in  the  commerce  of 
the  Far  East. 

Your  Committee  present  the  following  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  this  important  sub- 
ject : 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  JiepresentcUives  of 
the  United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assembUd: 

Ma^i  it  please  your  honorable  body,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New- York  respectfully  represents. 

That  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  S.  2250  it  is  proposed  to 
forbid  the  transportation  of  merchandise  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  any  other  than  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States ; 

That  the  principal  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  into  the 
United  States  are  now  received  in  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  are  there  or  near  thereto  used  in  manufactures  ; 

That  there  are  at  the  present  time  no  steamers  under  the  United 
States  flag  in  the  trade  oetween  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  steamers  can  be  placed  in  the  trade  in  the 
near  future  ; 

That  under  these  conditions  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  would  practically  be  confined  to 
the  Trans-Pacific  route  involving  a  long  and  expensive  railroad 
haul  across  the  continent ; 

That  this  change  in  the  route  would  cause  grave  disturbance  and 
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in  many  cases  disaster  to  important  business  interests  on  or  near 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  ; 

That  it  has  so  far  been  the  expressed  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  policy  of  the  so  called  *'  open  door  "  in  the 
dealings  of  the  Western  nations  with  the  East,  and  that  a  reversal 
of  this  policy  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  conflict  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  this  policy. 

Tour  memorialists^  in  view  of  these  considerations  as  set  forth 
above,  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  body  that  the  term 
nntil  which  the  provisions  of  law  restricting  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandii^e 
directly  or  indirectly  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another 
port  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  applicable  to  foreign  vessels 
engaged  in  trade  between  the  Philippme  Archipelago  and  the 
United  States,  or  between  ports  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
should  be  extended  until  the  year  1909,  in  accordance  with  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)         Gustav  H.  Scbwab, 
JsiDOB  Straus, 
George  F.  Vietor, 
Thomas  A.  Puelan, 
G.  Adolphe  Low, 


OommitiM  on 
^Foreign  ComfMrce 
^  and  the 

Revenue  Lawe, 


New- York,  February  2d^  1904. 

Henry  W.  Peabody. — Mr,  President,  I  second  the  report  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Chamber ;  especially  as  the  subject  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
myself,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Port  of  New- 
York  and  to  its  commerce.  For  five  years^  since  the  Philippines 
were  subject  to  this  country,  the  commerce  has  continued,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  an  open  door  to  all  nations  ;  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  backward  step  for  our  country  to  institute  the  limitation  of 
commerce  to  the  American  flag  when  there  are  no  vessels  in  the 
trade,  when  the  desired  result  is  to  so  enhance  the  rate  of  freight 
that  it  shall  be  profitable  for  American  vessels  to  seek  that 
commerce.  We  all  know  that  the  foundation  of  business  is 
cheap  transportation  ;  that  business,  commerce,  will  seek  the 
cheapest  rate  of  freight.  We  are  now  enjoying  the  competition  of 
the  world  in  the  conduct  of  our  commerce  with  the  Philippines. 
It  is  American  commerce,  although  it  comes  by  foreign  vessels, 
of  necessity.  The  interest  of  the  Philippines  would  be  prejudiced 
by  the  imposition  of  this  measure.  The  £x-Governor  of  the 
Philippines,  now  our  Secretary  of  War,  has  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  against  the  application  of  this  law.  It  is  against  the 
interest  of  established  industries  in  this  country  to  have  exorbitant 
rates  of  freight  allowed   on  the  raw  material  hemp.     It  is  not 
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merely  the  paying  of  higher  rates  of  freight,  but,  as  the  Chairman 
has  stated,  it  is  the  dislocation  of  trade  which  would  follow  such  a 
new  law.  A  very  recent  application  of  the  facilities  controlled  by 
the  Pacific  Railroad  is  that  they  have  established  a  present  rate  of 
75  cents  per  100  pounds  for  hemp  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Port 
of  New- York,  or  other  terminals  anywhere  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  That  is  30  cents  higher  than  hemp  is  now  procurable  by 
the  Suez  Canal  by  foreign  steamers.  It  is  not  a  guaranty  that 
under  that  law  the  rate  would  not  materially  advance  over  the 
Continent.  The  diversion  of  commerce  that  now  exists  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  Atlantic  ports  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
overland,  making  New-York  practically  an  inland  port  of  3,000 
miles,  would  be  humiliation  and  lost  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  even  sure  that  we  should  retain  the  commerce  to  the 
Pacific  ports  if  this  law  were  passed  ;  because  although  it  prohibits 
the  importation  of  hemp  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  this  country  by  other  than  American  vessels,  it  cannot 
prevent  the  purchase  of  hemp  in  London  ;  and  the  rate  of  freight 
which  American  vessels,  under  the  monopoly  which  would  be 
granted  to  them  by  this  proposed  bill  would  exact,  (and  they  would 
not  protect  their  own  interests  if  they  did  not  exact  all 
that  their  monopoly  allowed  to  them)  would  be  something  ex- 
ceeding  91.02^  per  100  pounds,  because  while  the  freight  to 
New- York  at  the  present  time  is  about  45  cents  a  hundred  it 
costs  to  the  Port  of  London  about  40  cents  ;  it  would  cost  five 
cents  to  tranship  to  an  Atlantic  steamer,  and  about  20  cents  for 
the  Atlantic  voyage,  which  would  make  05  cents.  Now,  if  we  add 
to  that  the  export  duty  which  is  now  an  advantage  by  exemption 
given  to  the  cordage  manufacturers  when  coming  by  direct  vessels 
from  the  Philippines  to  this  country,  although  under  a  foreign  flag, 
that  would  be  sacrificed  under  this  bill  by  going  by  foreign  vessels 
to  a  foreign  country  ;  and  adding  37^  cents  to  65  cents  would 
make  $1.02 4.  It  would  be  inevitable,  if  this  law  were  passed, 
that  the  Pacific  rate  would  be  advanced  forthwith,  and  that 
would  be  the  only  competition  that  would  exist  with  American 
vessels  pursuing  trade  through  the  Suez  Canal  until  their  rate  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  import  from  England.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  sanctioned  a  bill  which  requires  shipments  of  the 
Government  to  be  made  by  American  vessels,  but  reserves  the 
privilege  of  shipping  coal,  &c.,  by  foreign  vessels  whenever  it  shall 
be  expedient  for  him  to  do  so.  I  think  that  the  American  people 
would  prefer  to  have  the  free  right  of  way  which  tl.ey  enjoy  at 
the  present  time  ;  and  I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
injury  to  our  commerce,  a  positive  injury  to  the  cordage  trade  of  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  ;  a  direct  injury  to  our 
farmers,  by  the  increased  price  of  twine  and  cordage  ;  a  direct 
injury  to  the  producer  in  the  Philippines  upon  all  products  imported 
from  this  country  ;  as,  if  we  should  allow  the  law  to  go  into  force, 
we  should  very  greatly  enhance  the  rate  of  freight. 

Mb.  Schwab. — Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
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Chamber  to  the  fact  that  the  only  extent  to  which  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  Committee  affect  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  is 
that  the  laws  be  excepted  from  the  Philippines  until  1909,  or  about 
five  years.     That  is  the  only  extent  to  which  the  law  is  affected. 

The  report  and  memorial  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

And  it  was  ordered  that  the  memorial  be  engrossed  and  a  copy 
authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  Chamber  and  the  signatures  of  its 
officers  be  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mb.  Schwab. — Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
under  the  law  is  empowered  to  fix  the  rates  of  storage,  of  labor 
and  cartage,  on  so-called  general  order  goods,  and  that  is  generally 
done  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1893  appointed  a  Committee  of  five 
members  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  a  similar  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Government  and  representing  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  a  Committee  representing  the  warehousemen's 
interests  to  revise  the  rates  then  in  force,  the  Collector  now 
desires  that  the  Chamber  should  take  similar  action  as  in  1893,  and 
asks  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  other 
Committees  in  again  revising  the  storage  rates. 

The  request  of  the  Collector  was  unanimously  agreed  to  and  the 
President  appointed  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  the  Com- 
mittee : 

Silas  D.  Webb,  William  H.  Pabsons, 

Gbobob  F.  Vibtob,  Lbb  Eohns, 

Elias  Spikgabn. 

Mb.  Schwab  presented  and  read  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas^  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  lighting  and 
marking  of  Ambrose  Channel  in  New-York  Harbor,  amountmg  to 
$230,000  have  been  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  and, 

Whereae^  The  work  of  deepening  and  improving  the  Ambrose 
Channel  in  New-Tork  Harbor  has  progressed  to  such  a  point  as  to 
render  it  necessary  that  proper  steps  should  now  be  taken  for  the 
lighting  and  marking  of  this  channel  so  that  the  new  channel  may 
be  used  when  completed  by  the  shipping  of  this  port ;  therefore, 
be  it 

JReaohedy  That  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be  instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Com- 
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miltee  on  Inter-State  and  Foreign  Commerce  ;  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  on  the 
proper  Committees  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
sum  asked  for  he  appropriated  at  this  session  of  Congress  ;  and  he 
it  farther 

Hesolvedf  That  the  Committee  on  the  Harhor  and  Shipping  he 
requested  to  use  all  proper  means  to  secure  the  passage  of  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Schwab  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

WhereaSy  The  Bill  introduced  by  Senator  Fbte  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  known  as  S.  2262,  providing  for  the  removal  or 
destruction  of  derelicts,  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  ; 
and, 

WhereaSf  The  danger  to  life  and  property  from  these  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  most  serious,  therefore, 
be  it 

Hesolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be  requested  to  urge  the  passage  of  this 
Bill,  and  be  instructed  to  use  every  proper  means  to  secure  its 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mb.  Schwab  further  reported  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas^  The  long  tows  now  frequenting  the  harbor  of  New- 
York  present  a  grave  danger  to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  channels 
of  the  harbor  ;  and. 

Whereas,  A  Bill  has  been  introduced,  known  as  H.  R.  11852, 
placing  the  control  of  tows  within  the  limits  ot  the  harbor  of  New- 
1  ork  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Supervisor  of  the  Harbor 
of  New- York,  who  is  empowered  to  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  govern  the  length  of  tows  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be  instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  upon  the  proper 
Committee  of  the  ^nate  of  the  United  States,  the  important 
reasons  why  this  Bill  should  be  favorably  considered  ;  and,  be  it 
further 

Besolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  be 
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requested   to  use   every  proper  means  to  secure  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn. — Mr.  President,  there  is  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  present  a  Bill  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Branch  Post  Office-  in  this  City  at  the  terminal  of  the 
Kew-Tork  Central  Railroad,  and  another  providing  for  the  erection 
of  a  similar  Branch  Post  Office  at  the  proposed  terminal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad — their  underground  system.  A  date  has 
been  fixed,  February  19th,  for  a  public  hearing  on  those  bills,  and 
this  Chamber  has  been  asked  to  send  some  one  over  there  to  repre- 
sent it  at  such  hearing,  or  in  default  of  such  action  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions favoring  the  proposition.  The  Chamber  has  on  various 
prior  occasions  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  this  same  general 
action  and  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade 
and  Improvements  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  and 
resolutions  for  adoption : 

Since  the  City  of  New- York  is  the  principal  port  of  departure 
and  receipt  of  mails  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the 
point  of  largest  distribution  of  the  domestic  mails,  it  follows  that 
the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  the  City  oT  New- York,  is  directly 
and  immediately  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  New- York  Post 
Office. 

The  present  Post  Office  Building  and  the  facilities  it  affords^ 
ample  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  are  now  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet,  with  convenience  and  facility,  the  largely  increased  and 
growing  demands  upon  it.  The  present  office,  in  the  down-town 
and  wholesale  portion  of  the  City,  is  well  adapted,  so  far  as  loca- 
tion is  concerned,  to  the  general  service  which  the  public  require. 
The  steady  up  town  trend  of  business  and  population,  with  the 
largely  increased  demands  upon  postal  facilities  by  the  entire 
country,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  an  up- 
town branch  or  branches.  Such  branches  should  naturally  be 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  New-York  terminals  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  and  the  New- York  Central  Railway,  the 
two  great  railway  systems  centering  at  this  point  and  the  most 
important  distributors  of  mail  matter. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  existing  conditions,  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  entire  country,  be  it 

Resolved^  By  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  that,  in  its  judgment.  Congress  should  enact  speedy  legisla- 
tion providing  for  additional  post  office  facilities,  to  be  located  con- 
veniently near  the  great  railway  terminals  in  the  City  of  New- 
York. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a 
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copy  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Oronnds  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A.  FosTBB  HiOGiNS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor 
and  Shipping,  reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  This  Chamber  has  heretofore,  in  connection  with 
various  commercial  bodies  of  this  and  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  joined  in  a  petition  to  Congress  to  create  a  Breakwater  and 
Harbor  of  Refuge  at  Point  Judith,  whereby  the  vast  tonnage  of 
every  description  of  vessel,  carrying  most  valuable  cargoes  and 
great  numbers  of  passengers,  plying  in  that  part  of  the  Sound,  can 
find  a  protection  in  easterly  gales,  which  are  especially  violent  there 
at  times  ;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  has  recognized  the  validity  of  this  appeal 
and  its  propriety  by  making  an  appropriation  and  beginning  the 
work  asked  for  ;  and 

Whereas,  For  reasons  not  known,  said  work  has  been  suspended 
at  a  point  at  which  nothing  practical  or  of  a  fixed  and  permanent 
value  has  been  created,  but  in  the  opinion  of  experts  and  all  sea- 
faring people  if  left  as  it  is  will  result  in  a  total  loss  of  all  the 
money  heretofore  expended  ;  now,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Chamber  most  strenuously  urges  again  upon 
Congress  that  this  Harbor  of  Refuge  may  be  continued  and  com- 
pleted on  the  lines  and  plan  originally  suggested,  accepted  and 
begun,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,  it  will  be  a  national 
benefit,  and  confer  a  lasting  protection  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  com- 
merce and  shipping  absolutely  needed  and  required  at  that  point, 
and  that  the  requisite  appropriation,  therefore,  be  made  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  this  State,  and  to  the  proper  Committees 
having  charge  of  such  matters,  with  the  respectful  request  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  thereon. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

OsoBGB  F.  Seward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State 
and  Municipal  Taxation,  submitted  the  following  supplementary 
report  on  the  taxation  of  mortgages  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber  your  Committee  on  State 
and  Municipal  Taxation  submitted  a  report  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  mortgage  taxation,  that  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber.     In 
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that  report  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  had 
repeatedly  given  expression  to  its  belief  that  mortgages  shoald  not 
be  taxed  at  all  ;  but  that  it  has  twice  (in  1902  and  in  1903)  declared 
thaty  ^'  as  a  compromise  it  approves  the  recording  tax  proposal." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  proposal  looks  to  the  levy  of  a 
tax  or  fee  when  the  mortgage  is  offered  for  record,  in  liea  of  all 
other  taxation,  State  or  local. 

Since  the  last  meeting  a  Bill  has  been  introdaced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture by  Mr.  Bohtwick,  (Assembly,  170,)  renewing  the  recording 
tax  proposal.  Under  Mr.  Bostwick's  Bill,  mortgages  recorded 
prior  to  July  1st  next  would  be  free  from  all  future  taxation,  and 
all  mortgaged  made  after  July  1st  would  be  exempt  after  the  pay- 
ment of  a  recording  fee  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  No  distinction 
is  made  between  mortgages  to  secure  bonds  and  other  mortgages. 

Your  Committee  advises  the  Chamber  to  express  approval  of 
Mr.  Bostwick's  Bill,  thus  following  its  own  precedents  of  1902  and 
1903. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  tax  situation  in  our  State  that 
should  he  kept  in  mind. 

The  State  is  now  committed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Erie 
Canal  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,000.  Under  the  Constitution  any 
bond  issues  made  to  provide  this  great  sum  or  any  part  of  it  must 
run  not  more  than  eighteen  years,  and  the  interest  thereon  must  be 
provided  by  direct  taxation.  But  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  proposed  by  the  Legislature  that  will  permit  the 
payment  of  such  interest  out  of  moneys  derived  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion. 

Before  this  amendment  can  be  submitted  to  the  people  it  must 
again  receive  the  approval  of  the  Legislature  at  its  session  one 
year  hence.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Legislature  will 
again  approve  it,  and  that  the  people  will  ratify  the  amendment  at 
the  election  of  November,  1905. 

The  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  State  from  the  mortgage 
recording  fee  has  been  estimated  at  $2,500,000  a  year.  Under  the 
BosTwicK  Bill  this  would  go  to  the  State.  If  so  used  it  would 
provide,  perhaps,  five-sixths  of  the  money  needed  to  defray  the 
interest  on  $100,000,000  of  Canal  bonds. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  also  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  Canal  bondi.  As  no 
bonds  can  be  issued  to  run  more  than  eighteen  years  the  sinking 
fund  requirements  will  cost  annually  considerably  more  than  the 
annual  interest  on  the  bonds. 

Considering  now  that  the  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation 
is  a  prime  object  for  the  people  of  the  State  ; 

Considering  that  the  recording  fee  of  one* half  of  one  per  cent, 
would  give  practical  exemption  ; 

Considering  that  possibly  $2,500,000  of  revenue  may  be  secured 
from  the  recording  fee  ; 

Considering  that  this  and  more  money  must  be  provided  against 
canal  needs  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  money  required  can  be 
provided  in  such  way  as  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  ; 
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It  would  seem  that  the  rural  counties  should  be  disposed  to  advo- 
cate the  recording  tax  Bill  as  a  measure  promising  relief  against 
demands  on  account  of  the  Canal. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Chamber  has  every  occasion  to  wish 
that  the  Bill  may  pass.  It  will  give  relief  directly  against  the 
evils  of  existing  mortgage  taxation.  If  it  provides  revenue 
against  Canal  needs  it  will  serve  a  double  purpose. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  all  concerned  your  Committee  appends 
hereto  a  table  prepared  by  the  New  York  Tax  Reform  Association 
showing  in  three  columns,  by  counties,  the  total  of  personal  taxes 
actually  collected  in  1901,  the  part  of  this  personal  tax  derived 
from  mortgage  taxation  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  New-Tork  State  Grange,  and  the  share  of  each 
county  in  revenue  from  a  recording  fee  that  would  realize  $2,500,000 
for  the  whole  State.  If  the  estimate  of  the  State  Grange  is  fairly 
correct  the  recording  fee  would  produce  in  each  county  from  two 
to  six  times  as  much  as  the  existing  mortgage  tax  does. 

Tour  Committee  submits  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  again,  as  in  J  902  and  1903,  approves 
as  a  compromise,  the  proposal  that  mortgages  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  excepting  a  recording  fee  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent., 
as  proposed  in  Mr.  Bostwick's  Bill,  and  directs  the  Secretary  to 
print  the  foregoing  report  and  to  transmit  copies  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber  of  the  Chamber. 

(Signed,)        Gbobgb  F.  Sbwabd, 

Clabencb  H.  Kblsbt, 

Joseph  C.  Hendbix, 

Frank  H.  Scott, 

Isaac  N.  Seligman, 

Gborgb  Foster  Peabodt, 

George  Haven  Putnam, 

New  Yobk,  February  2dy  1901. 
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Dutchess 
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1,934 
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Tax  paid  by  State  Orange       Actual  thare  of 

Counties.  penonal  property,  e$timate€f    $9,500,000  <f«ri9«(f 

1901.  mortgage  tax.    from  record  tax. 

*Franklin $20,852  $2,085  $4,650 

Fulton 48,368  4,886  6,250 

Geneaee 32,844  8,284  10,000 

Greene 22,174  2,217  5,500 

Hamilton 851  86  1,250 

Herkimer ^ 88,033  3,303  8.925 

Jefferson 41.461  4.146  14,025 

Lewis 18,357  1,835  4.075 

Livingston 26,114  2,611  11,075 

Madison 27.257  2,725  8,700 

Monroe 198.314  19,831  59,250 

Montgomery 28,894  2.889  10.775 

Nassan 43,114  4,811  11,875 

Niagara 29,049  2,904  17,100 

Oneida. 178,904  17,890  24,360 

Onondaga 185,398  18,539  45,075 

Onurio 44,512  4.451  12,500 

Orange 66,264  6,626  18,150 

Orleans 20,725  2,072  6,475 

Oswego 52,808  5,280  11.425 

Otsego 31,196  8,119  8,975 

Putnam 12,629  1,262  3,100 

Rensselaer 75,470  7,547  30,600 

Rockland 19,107  1.910  6,800 

St.  Lawrence 39,498  3,949  14.175 

Saratoga 30.664  3.056  11,000 

Schenectady 35.322  3,532  9,000 

Schoharie 14,962  1,496  4,675 

Schuyler 9,511  951  2,900 

Seneca 22,460  2,246  6,400 

Steuben 37.324  8.732  18,475 

Suffolk 38,937  3,893  18,925 

Sullivan 5.744  574  2,525 

Tioga 25,163  2,516  5,625 

Tompkins 22,598  2,269  6.850 

Ulster 30.625  3.062  11,125 

Warren 45,768  4,576  3,250 

Washington 82.382  3.238  7,750 

Wayne 32,356  3.235  11,000 

Westch««ter 287,342  28.734  65,500 

Wyoming 19.528  1,952  6,275 

Yates 7,715  771  4.525 

$2,763,789  $276,378  $839,226 

City  of  New- York 12,941,090  1,294,109  1,660,775 

Total $16,704,879  $1,570,487  $2,600,000 

NoTB  BY  THB  CoMHiTTBB. — The  estimate  of  the  resalt  of  mort- 
gage taxation  in  New- York  City  given  above,  to  wit,  $1,294,109, 

18  far  away  in  excess  of  the  amount  estimated  last  year  by  Mr. 

Grout,  to  wit,  $300,000.  The  State  Orange  is  likely  to  have  esti- 
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mated  the  result  for  the  rural  counties  more  accurately.     It  may 
very  well  be,  however,  that  all  its  estimates  were  excessive. 

^  The  report  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 
REPORTS  OP  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  Seward,  as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee,  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  International 
Arbitration  Conference,  held  in  Washington  on  the  12th  ultimo, 
submitted  the  following  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 
Your  Committee  has  to  report : 

The  Conference  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  unofficial  citizens 
of  high  standing.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  stated  in  the  call, 
was  to  promote  the  negotiat  ion  of  ''  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by 
which  the  two  nations  would  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  all  controverted  cases  of  certain  defined  classes 
under  specified  conditions." 

The  Conference  action  is  set  forth  in  the  following  resolutions  : 

Hesoloedf  That  it  is  recommended  to  our  Government  to  en- 
deavor to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration by  the  permanent  Court  at  the  Hague,  or,  in  default  of 
such  submission,  by  some  tribunal  specially  constituted  for  the  case, 
all  differences  which  they  may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations. 

jResolved,  That  the  two  governments  should  agree  not  to  resort 
in  any  case  to  hostile  measures  of  any  description  until  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  settle  any  matter  in  dispute  by  submitting  the 
same  either  to  the  permanent  Court  at  the  Hague  or  to  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  from  each  country  of 
recognized  competence  in  questions  of  international  law.  It  is 
further 

Resolved^  That  our  Government  should  enter  into  treaties  to  the 
same  effect,  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  other  powers.'' 

This  action  takes  ground  in  advance  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
Under  that  Convention  the  submission  of  any  question  to  arbitra- 
tion is  a  voluntary  matter  between  the  nations  concerned.  The 
resolutions  propose  that  all  issues  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  that  cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  negotiations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Arbitral  Court  or  to  tribunals 
specially  constituted  for  the  purpose. 

It  will  seem  to  some  persons  that  the  Conference  proposal  is  only 
an  irridescent  dream  ;  that  just  as  an  individual  would  refuse  to 
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agreo  in  advance  to  submit  to  arbitration  a  question  of  personal 
honor  or  of  absolute  right,  a  nation  would  find  it  impossible  to 
agree  in  advance  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  case  involving  national 
honor  or  the  national  domain. 

It  would  not  be  right,  however,  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  treaties 
for  what  has  been  called  compulsory  arbitration  on  broad  lines  are 
not  to  be  hoped  for. 

We  have  for  our  enlightenment  in  the  matter  the  treaty  actually 
negotiated  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1896-07, 
generally  styled  the  Olney-Pauncbpotb  Treaty.  That  treaty,  if 
it  had  been  ratified,  would  have  been  the  highest  achievement  yet 
reached  between  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  arbitral 
procedure.  It  provided  that  any  ordinary  cane  should  go  to  an 
arbitral  court  constituted  on  the  usual  lines  and  there  be  decided 
finally,  and  that  questions  involving  territorial  claims  sliould  go  to 
courts  composed  of  three  members  of  our  Supreme  Court  and  of 
three  members  of  the  British  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  or  of 
the  Court  of  Privy  Council,  the  award  to  be  final  if  agreed  upon  by 
five  arbitrators ;  or  when  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  less  than 
five  to  be  final  if  not  protested  as  erroneous  by  one  or  the  other 
nation  within  throe  months.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  issue 
that  could  arise  that  would  not  be  subject  to  adjudication  under 
such  a  treaty. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Olmby-Paunckfote  Treaty  failed 
to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  our  Senate,  but  only 
by  a  narrow  margin. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  at  Washington  had  in  mind  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  new  treaty  on  the  lines  of  the  Olnby-Pauncbfotb 
Treaty.  It  is  encouraging  to  so  regard  the  resolutions  because  we 
may  well  rest  in  the  hopp>  that  the  iwo  nations  will  be  desirous  of 
completing  a  work  that  came  so  near  to  succes^s  as  did  that 
Treaty.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
framers  of  the  resolutions,  this  Chamber  will  not  be  placed  at 
variance  from  the  Conference  if  it  declares  i:s  a<lhesion  to  the  idea 
that  in  the  direction  of  the  work  done  in  the  Olnby-Pauncbfotb 
negotiations  lies  the  best  hope  of  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  members  of  your  Committee  voted  for  the  resolutions  passed 
at  Washington.  They  did  so  after  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
had  stated  that  the  Chamber  had  given  the  Committee  no  instruc- 
tions, but  might  be  relied  upon  to  stand  always  for  those  things  that 
make  for  peace  between  nations,  for  humanity,  and  for  national 
honor. 

Your  Committee  has  to  report  further  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  National  Government  will  take  any  action  in  the  premises 
for  the  present.  The  matter  will  go  over  naturally  until  after  the 
Presidential  election  and  probably  until  after  the  4th  of  March, 
1905.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  that  concerns  this  Chamber 
more  deeply  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  country.  Your 
Committee  believes  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  refer  this  report  to 
the  Executive  Committee  with  an  instruction  to  bring  the  subject 
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to  the  notice  of  the  Chamber  on  or  about  the  4th  of  March,  1905, 
with  advice  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  in  the  premises. 
Tour  Committee  in  moving  such  reference  moves  also  that  it  be 
now  discharged  from  further  duty. 

(Signed,)  Gborqe  F.  Seward, 


A.  Foster  Higgins,      >     gSS^L, 
George  Gray  Ward, 


b;  [ 

LRD,  ) 


Kew-Tobk,  t/ant^ry  22,  1904. 


The  report  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  the  recommendations 
contained  therein  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Francis  B.  Thubber  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which,  on  his  motion,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  for  consideration  : 

Whereas^  A  bill  has  again  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
of  our  State,  Senate,  No.  66,  to  create  an  additional  legal  holiday, 
October  12th,  to  be  known  as  "  Coltticbus  Day,"  and  whereas,  we 
already  have  the  following  legal  holidays  : 

1.  January  Ist,  New  Year's  Day. 

2.  February  12th,  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

3.  February  22d,  Washington's  Birthday. 

4.  May  30tb,  Decoration  Day. 

5.  July  4th,  Independence  Day. 

6.  First  Monday  in  September,  Labor  Day. 

7.  November,  —  Election  Day. 

8.  November,  —  Thanksgiving  Day. 

9.  December  25th,  Christmas  Day, 

and  every  Saturday,  half  a  day. 
And  it  is  not  generally  appreciated  what  an  enormous  loss  to  the 
community  the  interruption  of  our  business  activities  mean,  not 
only  in  the  idleness  of  all  the  machinery  of  commerce  but  in  the 
actual  loss  of  wages  to  day  laborers  ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  while  appreciating  the  sentiment  which  com- 
memorates notable  occasions,  and  the  desire  of  salaried  employees 
to  secure  recreation,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  further  increase  the  number  of  legal  holidays  at  this 
time,  and  we  hope  the  Legislature  will  not  pass  this  bill. 

Hesolvedf  That  copies  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  to 

the  Governor  and  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

« 

Mr.  Thubber  also  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions : 
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Whereas^  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  han  held  in 
the  Trans-Missouri  and  Joint  Traffic  Association  cases  that  the 
Shbbman  Anti-Trust  Act  was  applicable  to  railroads,  and  makes 
illegal  agreements  between  carriers  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  reasonable,  stable  and  non-discriminative  rates  ; 
and 

WhereaSy  It  is  known  to  all  who  were  familiar  with  this  legislation 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  it  to  so  apply  (as  is  evidenced  by  the 
public  declaration  of  Senator  Hoar,  Ch'airman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  this  effect,)  and 

Whereae^  The  effect  of  these  deciuons  has  been  to  increase 
unjust  discriminations  which  the  Inter-State  Commerce  law  was 
intended  to  prevent ;  and 

Wherecu^  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
FoBAKBB,  of  Ohio,  (Senate,  No.  3937,)  to  remedy  this  defect  and 
revive  the  principle  of  the  common  law,  which  prohibits  only  that ' 
which  is  unreasonable,  and  making  the  Courts  judges  of  this  ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Chamber  approves  of  this,  or  a  similar  bill, 
embodying  this  principle. 

Hesolved,  That  copies  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  President,  to  both  Houses  of  Con  ogress  and  to  other  com- 
mercial organizations,  asking  their  consideration  of  this  important 
subject. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  referred  for  consideration  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Special  Meeting,  Thursday,  March  3,  1004. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  March  3d,  1904,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  4th  ultimo,  to  elect 
a  Commissioner  of  Pilots,  to  serve  for  two  years,  in  place  of  the 
late  William  B.  Hilton. 

PRESENT. 

M(»BRis  K.  Jbsup,  President. 
Jambs  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer. 
George  Wilson,  ISecretary. 

And  a  quorum  of  members. 
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The  President  announced  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  said, 
that  as  the  Szecutive  Committee  had  nominated  Ybrnon  H. 
Brown  for  Commissioner  of  Pilots,  it  was  in  order  to  proceed  to 
an  election. 

The  President  appointed  Fbedekio  C.  Wagnbb  and  Frank  S. 
WiTHBBBBB  tellers. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  after  which  the  tellers  reported  that  all 
the  votes  cast  were  for  Ybbnon  H.  Brown  for  Commissioner  of 
Pilots. 

The  President  declared  Mr.  Brown  to  have  been  unanimoasly 
elected  to  that  office,  to  serve  for  two  years  from  this  date,  pursu- 
ant to  Chapter  467,  Section  2  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New- 
•  York,  passed  June  28th,  1853. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  Maxch  3,  1004. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  March  3d,  1904,  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

MoBRis  K.  Jesup,  PreaiderU. 
Jambs  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer. 
Gborob  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  monthly  meeting,  held  February  4th, 
were  read  and  approved. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  regular  order  of  business  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  the  following  telegram  he  had  sent  to  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore  during  the  great  conflagration  in  that  city  : 

Nbw-Yobk,  February  8^A,  1904. 

Hon.  RoBBBT  M.  McLanb,  Mayor^ 

Baltimore^  Md, 
The  Chamber  of    Commerce  of   the  State  of  New- York  has 
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heard  with  the  deepest  sorrow  of  the  appalling  calamity  that  has 
overwhelmed  yonr  city,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber,  I  tender 
you  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  its  members.  Shoald  financial 
assistance  be  required  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  yoa  at  once. 

Morris  K.  Jbsup, 

Ftesident. 

The  following  reply  was  received  Febraary  10th  : 

Baltimore,  Febrtmry  XOth^  1904. 
To  Morris  K.  Jjssup, 

Preeident  Chamber  of  Commerce^  New-  Yorky  N.  Y. 
Many  thanks   for  kind  words   of   sympathy.      Assistance   not 
needed  at  present.     Call  will  be  issued  if  necessary. 

Robert  M.  McLanb, 

Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

The  action  of  the  President  was  ananimously  approved,  and  the 
telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

REPORTS  OP  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
verbally  reported  that  the  Committee  had  given  due  consideration 
to  the  resolutions  in  reference  to  an  amendment  to  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Act  referred  to  the  Committee  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting,  and  that  in  view  of  the  pending  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States^  in  the  Northern  Securities  Case,  the 
Committee  thought  best  for  the  Chamber  not  to  take  any  action 
on  the  resolutions  for  the  present. 

GiTSTAV  H.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  reported  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  : 

WhereaSy  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  since  the  year  1860, 
favored  the  inviolability  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas  in 
time  of  war  as  demanded  by  an  enlightened  sentiment  of  justice 
and  the  improved  spirit  of  civilization  no  less  than  by  due  con- 
sideration of  the  best  interests  of  commerce  ;  and 

WhereaSy  A  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Reprertentatives,  known  as  No.  102,  and  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  authorizing  the  President  to  cor- 
respond with  the  governments  of  the  principal  maritime  powers 
with  a  view  of  incorporating  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized 
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nations  the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at 
sea,  not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by  bel- 
ligerent powers  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  reiterates  its  hearty  support  of  the 
enlightened  principle  that  private  property  at  sea  should  be  as 
secure  from  violence  and  capture  as  private  property  on  land  ;  and, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  proper  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Revenue  Laws  be  instructed  to  take  all  proper  means  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  SoHWAB  further  reported  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  approves  of  the  Bill  H.  R.  11677,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  entitled,  '*  A 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  Re-organization  of  the  Consular  Service  of 
the  United  States,"  and  urges  its  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mb.  Schwab. — Mr.  President,  the  Chamber,  several  years  ago, 
authorized  the  Committee  to  take  such  action  as  might  seem  ad- 
visable in  furthering  the  effort  being  made  in  Congress  to  secure  a 
re-organization  of  the  Consular  Service.  The  bul  introduced  is 
really  a  bill  of  a  Committee  formed  by  a  number  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  country  and  represents  the  wishes  of  this  Chamber 
as  well.    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A.  Barton  Hepbu&n. — Mr.  President  and  Grentlemen,  the  ques- 
tion of  freight  differentials  has  become  an  acute  one  of  late 
and  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  growing  out  of 
the  fresh  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  differentials  in  favor  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  on  ex-lake  freight  from  Buffalo.  The 
Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  have  had  this  sub- 
ject under  consideration  and  instruct  me  to  make  the  following 
report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 
Freight  rate  differentials  have  existed  for  twenty-two  years  in 
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favor  of  the  leading  Atlantic  seaports  and  against  New- York  upon 
Western  traffic.  Such  differentials  are  based  upon  the  claim  of  a 
short  haul,  as  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  relative  distances  of  New- 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
Primarily,  these  differentials  were  designed  to  overcome  the  natu- 
ral advantages  existing  in  favor  of  New- York,  and  place  rival  sea- 
ports upon  such  a  footing  as  would  enable  them  to  compete  for 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade.  That  this  discrimination  has 
been  unjust  to  New- York  is  fairly  shown  by  the  fact  that  her  regis- 
tered tonnage  has  fallen  off  during  recent  years,  being  less  by 
314,517  tons  in  1900  than  it  was  in  1880,  whereas,  Boston  during 
the  same  period  gained  601,430  tons,  Philadelphia  484,017  tons, 
Baltimore  231,216  tons,  Norfolk  243,^47  tons,  Newport  News 
623,477  tons,  and  New-Orleans  823,262  tons.  That  New- York's 
per  centage  of  registered  tonnage  should  decrease  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  country  at  large  was  inevitable,  but  when 
the  gross  volume  decreases  it  is  proof  positive  that  unnatural  and 
UDJust  conditions  are  operating  to  her  disadvantage. 

These  differentials  were  fixed  as  a  result  of  arbitration  referred 
to  Allbn  G.  Thttbman,  E.  B.  Washbttbitb  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
who  rendered  their  decision  July  20th,  1882.  They  granted  a  differ- 
ential in  favor  of  Baltimore  of  three  cents  per  hundred  and  Phil- 
adelphia of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  upon  East  and  West  bound 
traffic.     In  rendering  this  decision,  among  other  things,  they  said  : 

'*  But  we  do  not  assume  that  the  rates  which  are  just  to-day  will 
be  just  indefinitely.  They  have  become  established  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  they  ought  to  give  way  if  future  circumstances 
shall  be  such  as  to  render  it  right  and  proper.  They  constitute  a 
temporary  arrangement  only  ;  equitable,  as  we  think,  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  which  may  become  inequitable  before  the  lapse  of  any 
considerable  time.  Whenever  they  shall  be  found  to  operate 
unfairly,  and  to  give  a  forced  or.  unnatural  direction  to  trade,  and 
whenever  it  shall  appear  that  they  tend  to  deprive  any  one  of  the 
seaports  affected  by  them  of  the  proportion  of  business  that  would 
naturally  come  to  it  under  the  operation  of  normal  competition, 
the  want  of  equity  in  the  rates  will  appear,  and  it  will  be  right  to 
modify,  or,  perhaps,  abolish  them." 

These  differentials,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  grain,  have  since 
(1900)  been  reduced  so  as  to  make  the  differential  in  favor  of  Balti- 
more one  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred  and  Philadelphia  one  cent 
per  hundred.  The  Baltimore  differential  has  also  been  enjoyed  by 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  These  differentials  were  granted 
when  the  condition  of  their  harbors  enabled  only  the  lighter  draft 
vessels  to  reach  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  By  Government 
dredging  this  condition  has  been  removed,  and  tljeir  harbors  are 
now  accessible  to  the  larger  ocean  steamers.  Baltimore,  Newport 
News  and  Norfolk  really  enjoy  an  advantage  over  New- York 
owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  soft  coal  fields  and  the  resulting 
fact  that  coal  is  obtainable  at  those  points  at  a  much  lower  rate  per 
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ton  than  it  costs  in  New- York.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  com- 
merce that  the  tramp  vessel,  the  charter  vessely  largely  controls  the 
ocean  freight  rate.  Fuel  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  these  vessels  to  go  to 
such  ports  in  order  to  obtain  their  coal  supply  at  a  cheaper  cost. 

A  very  great  reduction  has  taken  place  in  freight  rates  since 
1882,  the  time  that  these  differentials  were  fixed,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  very  materially  increasing  the  per  centage  of  discrimination 
against  New- York.  Conceding  the  justice  of  the  findings  of  these 
arbitrators  at  that  time  the  amount  of  these  differentials  should  be 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  cost  of  transportation  has 
been  reduced,  (claims  are  now  being  pressed  for  differentials  in 
favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  ex-lake  grain  freight  from 
Buffalo.  This  claim,  so  far  as  justice  is  concerned,  lacks  the 
grounds  for  support  that  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  points 
further  West,  and,  if  persisted  in  and  conceded,  is  likely  to  result 
in  still  further  diversion  of  freight  from  the  Port  of  New- York. 
Successful  business  requires  stable  conditions  and  fair  and  uniform 
rates. 

Replying  to  addresses  from  the  commercial  bodies  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Pennsylvania,  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley  and  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroads,  among  other  things,  say  : 

''  We  heartily  sympathize  with  you  in  the  efforts  ^ou  are  making 
to  aid  us  in  maintaining  the  existing  differentials  m  favor  of  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia.  We  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  maintain 
these  differentials,  but  the  whole  subject  has  now  reached  a  point 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  seriously  review  the  situation  and 
probably  this  can  be  done,  as  you  suggest,  by  a  new  arbitration  on 
the  lines  of  the  arbitration  of  1882  and  the  subsequent  reference  to 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  of  1898.  We  suggest,  that 
as  this  is  a  contention  between  ports,  you  promptly  take  mitiative 
measures  to  secure  a  reference  of  this  whole  subject  either  to  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  or  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration." 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor  of  taking  up 
and  adjusting  this  subject  of  port  differentials,  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  obtaining  the  re  adjust- 
ment of  this  vexed  question  along  the  lines  of  fairness  and  equity. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  ;  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber,  representing  the  business  interests 
of  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  City  of  NewrYork,  earn- 
estly protests  against  the  continuance  of  the  differentials  existing  in 
favor  of  other  seaboard  cities. 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  respectfully  but  earnestly  urges  the 
various  carriers  of  freight  with  terminals  in  this  City  to  unite  in 
reviewing  and  considering  this  question,  to  the  end  that  a  con- 
clusion may  be  reached  which  shall  be  fair  to  the  commerce  of  the 
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Port  of  New- York,  as  well  as  just  to  the  oommerce  of  the  oountry 
as  a  whole  ;  to  that  end  be  it  farther 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  immediate  reference  of  the  qaestion 
of  differentials  to  the  Inter-State  Commeroe  Commission  or  other 
competent  Board  of  Arbitrators  to  pass  upon  and  determine  the 
same. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber  be 
authorized  to  employ  counsel,  if  need  be,  and  to  initiate  or  unite  in 
such  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  bring  this  subject  before 
a  proper  tribunal  for  adjustment. 

(Signed,)     A.  Barton  Hbpbubn,  Chairman,  "j 
Charles  A.  Sohibrbn, 

WiLUAmH     TBtTBSDALE,  \l„^SS^^^a^ 

Frank  S.   WitHBRBBB,  C        jbnpravemmU, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodos. 

George  Gray  Ward,  J 

New- York,  March  2df,  1904. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hepburn  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  various  transportation  companies 
who  have  terminals  in  this  City. 

George  F.  Seward. — Mr.  President,  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  was  held  at  Albany  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  mortgage  tax  matter.  Being  absent 
at  the  South  I  had  no  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  hearing,  nor 
any  opportunity  to  arrange  for  any  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  at  the  hearing.  My  general  understanding  from  what 
I  have  learned  since  my  return  is  that  the  exemption  of  mortgages 
measure,  so  far  as  the  recording  fee  once  for  all  is  concerned,  is 
making  excellent  progress. 

REPORTS  OP  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Alfred  P.  Boller,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chamber  on  the  dd  of  December  last,  to  examine 
into  the  congestion  of  street  traffic  in  this  City,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

The  Special  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Chamber  at  the 
December  meeting,  1903,  'Ho  examine  into  the  congestion  of  street 
traffic  in  sections  of  the  City  and  report  to  the  Chamber  its  findings 
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as  to  facts,  and  as  to  measares  that  may  be  taken  to  alleviate  oon- 
ditioDs  without  undae  interferenoe  with  legitimate  interests," 
respectfully  report  as  follows  : 

That  the  resolution,  under  which  they  were  appoint^d,  grew 
out  of  a  communication  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to  the 
Chamber,  under  date  of  May  4th,  1903,  wherein  he  asked  the  aid  of 
the  Chamber  to  devise  some  way  to  reach  and  prevent  the  '^  ob- 
struction of  traffic  on  the  public  streets  in  connection  with  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  goods."  Having  in  view,  therefore,  the 
motive  of  their  appointment,  your  Committee  believe  they  will 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  intention,  by  confining  themselves 
strictly  to  a  consideration  of  the  merchandising  side  of  the  street 
encumbrance  problem,  without  going  into  the  whole  vast  subject 
of  the  congestion  of  street  traffic,  which  the  resolution  for  their 
appointment,  standing  alone,  seemed  to  imply. 

As  to  the  finding  of  facts  called  for  by  the  resolution,  the  Com- 
mittee submit,  that  these  are  so  patent  to  every  citizen,  that  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  situation  is  sufficient  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  magnitude  and  gravitv  of  the  problem. 

Lower  New-York,  say  from  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  the  Battery, 
and  particularly  the  narrow  end  of  the  Island,  was  laid  out  for 
buildings  before  elevators  and  modern  constructions  were  even 
dreamed  of,  and  the  streets  were  fairly  adequate  for  such  expansion 
of  business  as  was  in  sight  at  that  time.  Now,  with  the  same  street 
areas  the  Ci^  has  become  the  commercial  and  financial  centre  of  the 
country,  and  is  rapidly  expanding  skyward,  until  it  may  be  said  to 
be  fast  approaching,  as  it  were,  three  cities  of  the  olden  time,  one  on 
top  of  the  other  ;  each  one  having  the  same  street  outlets.  Many 
of  its  office  and  commercial  buildings  hold  a  respectable  sized  vil- 
lage population,  which  pours,  morning  and  evening,  into  the  streets 
practically  at  the  same  time,  as  it  comes  from  or  seeks  its  homes  in 
other  districts.  With  the  vast  increase  of  local  and  surrounding 
population,  and  the  demands  of  the  country  at  large,  the  commer- 
cial growth  has  been  proportionate,  until  the  elementary  methods 
of  receiving  and  delivering  goods  between  the  store  and  warehouse 
and  the  street  have  so  trespassed  upon  the  convenience  of  the 
public  as  to  have  created  a  situation  requiring  a  revision  of  all  City 
ordinances  affecting  business  privileges. 

The  business  methods  that  have  grown  with  the  years  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside,  nor  the  myriad  stores  and  warehouses  legally  con- 
structed ruthlessly  entered  upon  and  forced  to  remodel  their 
facilities,  even  if  such  an  enforcement  was  practicable,  but  the 
encroachment  of  merchants,  due  to  long  indulgence,  has,  in  many 
cases,  resulted  in  a  practical  confiscation  of  public  property  that 
should  be  no  longer  endured. 

As  to  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  alleviate  present  con- 
ditions, your  Committee  feel  that  when  the  Police  Department 
confess  an  inability  to  meet  unaided  the  problems  involved,  the 
task  put  upon  their  shoulders  is  a  perplexing  one  in  the  extreme, 
and   one  in  which  they  can  only  indicate  lines  of  betterment. 
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believing  that  progress  oan  only  be  made  gradually  and  step  by 
step  through  force  of  events. 

The  present  City  ordinances  bearing  on  the  question  are  as 
follows  : 

No.  197.  Prescribing  a  penalty  for  placing  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise at  a  greater  distance  than  three  feet  in  front  of  store, 
except  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in  process  of  unloading  or 
loading,  or  being  received  from  shipment ;  and  at  all  times  there 
shall  be  maintained  a  free  passageway  for  pedestrians  in  centre  of 
sidewalk. 

No.  208.  Prescribes  a  penalty  for  any  person  who  leads  a  horse 
or  cart  upon  any  footpath  or  sidewalk. 

No.  210.  Prescribes  a  penalty  for  any  owner  or  occupant  of  a 
store  who  permits  a  wheel  carriage  to  pass  over  a  footpath  oppo- 
site his  store  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading. 

No.  402.  Prescribes  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  drive  or  back  a 
vehicle  on  to  a  sidewalk  of  any  streets  of  the  City,  nor  for  a  vehicle 
to  remain  crosswise  of  the  street  for  a  longer  period  than  five 
minutes. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  above  ordinances 
are  ignored,  and,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  paralyze  business. 
The  immorality  of  ignoring  an  ordinance  on  the  part  of  the  public 
officials  is  so  glaring  and  subversive  of  respect  for  law,  that  such 
ordinances  should  be  at  once  repealed  and  new  ones  established  on 
practicable  lines  ;  that  would  protect  the  public  and  permit  of  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Realizing  that  conditions  are  prohibitory  of  any  ideal  solution  of 
the  handling  of  goods  between  street  and  store,  your  Committee 
believe  a  verv  great  betterment  of  conditions  can  be  created  by  the 
annulment  of  existing  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  the  creating  of  an  entirely  new  ordinance,  the 
administration  of  which  shall  be  committed  to  a  special  bureau  of 
the  Police  Department,  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Conditions  are  so  variable  in  different  parts  of  the  City,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  frame  any  ordinance  which  will  meet  every 
case,  and  discretionary  power  must  be  lodged  in  a  responsible 
head  which  will  check,  in  the  largest  measure,  any  improper 
alliance  between  policemen  and  merchants  for  an  evasion  of  the 
ordinance. 

The  establishment  of  any  new  order  of  business  methods  will 
undoubtedly  press  with  more  or  less  inconvenience  upon  those  mer- 
chants, warehousemen  and  expressmen,  who,  from  long  immunity, 
have  absorbed  for  their  private  use  the  public  property,  but  such 
people  will  find  ways  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances. 

There  will  be  no  use  in  establishing  a  new  ordinance  without  a 
special  police  bureau  can  be  constituted  for  its  administration  to 
which  complaints  can  be  made  by  any  citizen,  and  which  can  exer- 
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cise  disoretion  in  applying  the  ordinanoe  to  the  variable  oonditions 
of  locality  and  business  in  all  matters  not  specifically  forbidden  in 
terms.  Such  discretion  should  be  expressed  by  a  system  of  licenses 
under  conditions  set  forth  in  an  ordinance. 

In  reaching  their  conclusions  the  Committee  have  had  valuable 
advice  from  Captain  A.  R.  Pipes,  late  Deputy  Police  Commis- 
sioner,  who  has  ae voted  much  of  his  official  time  in  studying  the 
problem  before  this  Committee,  and  his  experience  and  judgment 
have  largely  shaped  the  resolutions  which  our  Committee  now 
offer : 

Beaolvedy  That  the  Police  Commissioner  be  requested  under  the 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  City  charter  to  establish  in 
the  Police  Department  a  Bureau  of  Street  Traffic  to  be  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner  subject  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Police  Commissioner. 

Reaolved^  That  when  the  Police  Commissioner  shall  have  estab- 
lished in  the  Police  Department  a  Bureau  of  Street  Traffic,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  be  requested  to  repeal  Sections  197,  208,  210, 
and  402  of  the  City  Ordinances  and  to  pass,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following  : 

ORDINANCE. 

Sec.  ].  No  person  shall  hang  or  place  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, or  suffer,  maintain  or  permit  the  same  to  be  hung  or  placed 
outside  of  the  stoop  lines,  except  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in 
process  of  loading  or  unloading,  shipment  or  being  received  from 
shipment.  Penalty  for  a  violation  of  this  section  of  this  ordinance 
shall  be  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  each  day's  offence. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  public  cartman  or  for  any 
person  driving  or  having  charge  of  any  public  cart  or  any  other  cart, 
wagon  or  vehicle  to  so  stand  in  the  street  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, as  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  teams  passing  along 
said  street.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  this  section  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  not  less  than  one  dollar  (ll.OO)  nor  more  than 
ten  dollars  ($10.00)  for  each  offence. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  dollars  (15.00)  for  the  first  offence,  nor  more  than  ten 
dollars  (llO.OO)  for  the  second  offence,  and  for  the  third  offence 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  (1 10.00)  and  the  revocation  of  his  license, 
for  any  person  being  the  owner  or  the  agent  of  the  employe  of  the 
owner  of  any  vehicle  to  let  or  suffer  or  permit  to  be  left  standing 
on  any  sidewalk  in  the  City  of  New- York  any  such  vehicle,  unless 
such  vehicle  is  placed  on  the  sidewalk  for  the  purpose  of  and  only 
while  actually  loading  or  unloading  at  a  licensed  loading  plat- 
form. 
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Skc.  4.  The  Police  Commiasioner  may  issue  to  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  the  premises  a  license  for  the  maintenance  of  a  loading  platform  in 
front  of  business  premises  to  facilitate  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
vehicles  standing  upon  the  sidewalk  for  that  purpose  only.  But 
no  such  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  Police  Commissioner,  if,  in 
his  judgment,  the  public  interests  shall  suffer  through  permitting  a 
vehicle  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk  while  actually  loading  or  unloading 
and  until  a  hearing  has  been  given  by  him  or  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Street  Traffic  to  the  owners  and 
occupants  of  property  in  the  block  affected,  and  no  such  licenses  shall 
be  issued  for  such  a  loading  platform  on  any  part  of  Broadway, 
Fifth  Avenue,  West  Broadway  or  Park  Bow,  or  any  street  termi- 
nating at  a  ferry  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  nor  shall  such 
license  be  issued  for  the  maintenance  of  such  platform  where  the 
floor-level  of  the  first  or  ground  floor  is  less  than  twenty-four  (24) 
inches  above  the  sidewalk  grade. 

Licensed  loading  platforms  shall  not  be  less  than  three  (3)  feet 
wide  and  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  stoop-line,  and  shall  be 
suitably  provided  with  steps  at  each  end  for  the  use  of  pedestrians, 
and  shall  be  unincumbered  by  bales,  boxes,  barrels  or  other  articles 
for  a  width  of  three  (3)  feet  from  the  outer  edge,  whenever  any 
vehicle  is  standing  upon  the  sidewalk,  by  virtue  of  this  ordinance, 
and  a  violation  of  this  section  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  line  of  not  more  than  five  dollars  (t5.00) 
for  the  first  offence,  and  not  more  than  ten  dollars  (1 10.00)  for  the 
second  offence,  and  for  a  third  offence  a  revocation  of  the  platform 
license  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

All  licensed  loading  platforms  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
license  number  in  white  numerals  two  (2)  inches  high. 

The  license  fee  for  such  loading  platforms  shall  be  one  dollar 
($1.00)  per  year  per  front  foot  of  loaaing  platform,  including  steps, 
which  fee  shall  oe  paid  to  the  Police  Commissioner  before  the 
license  is  issued,  and  said  fees  shall  be  accounted  for  by  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  fees  paid  for  other  licenses  granted  by  the  Police 
Commissioner  under  the  provision  of  the  Greater  New- York 
Charter. 

License  for  loading  platforms,  as  above  specified,  shall  be  granted 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  all  such  licenses  shall  be 
revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Police  Commissioner  ;  provided 
that  if  the  license  is  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall  receive  a 
rebate  from  his  license  fee  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  un- 
expired term  for  which  said  license  was  granted. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  the  suggested  ordinance,  with  its 
administration  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  head,  will  very 
materially  relieve  the  present  situation,  and  is  about  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable  to  go  under  present  conditions.  Looking 
to  the  future,  the  pressure  of  growth  will  undoubtedly  force 
merchants  to  do  what  no  law  can  compel  them  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  change  their  methods  of  transportation  and  hand- 
ling of  goods.  Just  how  this  will  be  done  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast,  but  expanding  business,  combined  with  the  limitations  of 
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lawy  are  boand  to  result  in  oonditions  which  will  force  some  radical 
changes  from  the  present  basiness  methods  in  the  construction  of 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  possibly  a  shifting  of  trade  and  com- 
mercial centres. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)        Alfbsd  P.  Bollsr, 
Robert  C.  Ogdsk, 
John  Clafmn,  \  c^lSa*. 

Fbanois  V.  Gbssnb, 
Charles  T.  Wills, 

New-York,  Fthruary  23d,  1904. 

On  motion  of  Charles  A.  Schieren,  the  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Chamber,  and  action 
thereon  deferred  to  the  regular  monthly  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  7th  of  April. 

George  F.  Seward,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  7th  of  January  last  to  consider  what  recognition 
should  be  made  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
missioners in  the  construction  of  the  Underground  Rapid  Transit 
Railroad,  submitted  the  following  preliminary  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 
Your  Committee  submits  the  following  preliminary  report : 

In  the  City  Hall  station  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  is  to  be 
placed  a  tablet  bearing  this  inscription  : 

SUGGESTED   BY  THE  OHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE,   AUTHORIZED   BT  THE 
STATE,  CONSTBUCTED  BY  THE  OITY. 

This  inscription  is  right,  but  it  does  not  adequately  set  forth  the 
service  this  Chamber  has  rendered. 

Our  city  has  special  need  of  rapid  transit.  Its  principal  business 
section  is  at  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  island  is 
narrow  and  the  residential  section  stretches  far  away  to  the  north. 
It  includes  also  a  great  district  beyond  the  East  River.  The  con- 
formation of  the  city  differs  in  this  respect  from  that  of  London  or 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  where  there  has  been  unimpeded  growths  in  all 
directions  from  common  centres  of  business  and  population. 

In  each  of  these  great  cities  the  physical  difficulties  of  such 
enterprises  have  been  less.  In  each  of  them  th^  difficulties 
attending  the  organization  of  such  work  have  been  less.  They  are 
all  capitals  of  great  states,  so  organized  within  themselves  and  so 
associated   with   the  respective   national   governments  that  great 
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pablio  works  are  not  halted  for  lack  of  intelligent,  appreciative  and 
effective  support.  This  city,  the  second  in  population  on  the  globe, 
is  not  the  capital  of  a  State.  Vast  in  the  magnitude  of  its  popula- 
tion, yielding  place  to  no  other  in  financial  and  commercial  im- 
portance, it  is  not  the  mistress  of  its  own  affairs.  Its  local  govern- 
ment indeed  is  often  in  conflict  with  the  State  government  because 
of  constitutional  conditions  and  of  the  free  play  of  political 
forces. 

While  these  things  are  true  we  yet  stand  in  face  of  the  great 
facts  that  harmony  has  been  secured  between  the  State  and  the 
city,  that  the  greatest  work  yet  known  in  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  transit  facilities  to  a  great  population  is  nearing  its 
completion,  and  that  it  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  its  members  that  have  so  planned  .and  so  worked 
as  to  bring  about  the  great  result. 

There  is  a  feature  in  American  affairs  that  should  be  recognized 
by  every  citizen  who  appreciates  and  loves  his  country.  We  live 
under  republican  institutions.  The  effective  quality  of  such  insti- 
tations  is  seldom  so  great  as  that  of  the  older  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Public  measures  there  are  generally  directed  by  a  com- 
pacted body  of  men  who,  by  reason  of  ability  and  experience, 
have  come  into  supreme  control.  Under  a  republican  system  there 
is  always  changeable  control,  and  public  measures  can  never  be 
pushed  beyond  the  point  to  which  public  sentiment  has  progressed. 
It  follows  that  in  any  republic  public  sentiment  must  be  developed 
and  organized  by  the  people  themselves.  It  has  come  to  pass, 
happily,  in  our'  great  land,  that  the  development  of  right 
sentiment  and  the  organization  of  measures  demanded  by  the 
public  interest  have  received  the  attention  of  unofficial  citizens. 
The  field  of  work  of  this  Chamber  is  broader  and  more  important 
than  that  of  any  like  body  in  the  older  countries.  Our  people, 
quick  to  see  the  needs  of  any  situation,  are  constantly  organizing 
unofficial  bodies  that  do  good  work. 

It  is  said  that  republics  are  ungrateful.  It  may  be  so.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  people  who  live  under  republican  forms  of 
government  are  ungrateful  toward  the  men  who  in  public  or  private 
nfe  serve  the  public  with  fidelity.  On  the  wall  yonder  hangs  a 
great  historical  picture.  It  presents  the  tribute  of  this  body  to  Mr. 
FiKLD  and  bis  associates  in  an  achievement  incomparable  at  the 
time  and  of  vast  concern  to  the  world.  Those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  transactions  of  this  body  have  seen  it  often  yield  just 
honor8.  The  man  who  more  than  any  other  created  right  public  senti- 
ment for  a  sound  currency,  Mr.  Ha.nna.,  of  Indiana,  stood  here  of  late 
to  receive  addresses  of  appreciation  and  an  engraved  medal  from  the 
Chamber.  The  man  most  prominent  in  the  work  of  devising  the 
basis  for  the  Rapid  Transit  enterprise  received  at  your  hands  like 
honor,  and  yonder  in  a  corridor  of  this  beautiful  hall  is  to  stand  his 
statue  done  in  marble.  He  was  a  citizen  who  served  the  public 
officially  and  who  served  it  unofficially  with  singular  clearness  of 
vision,  with  devotion  and  with  truth,  and  the  rewards  granted  to 
him  by  this  Chamber  have  been  such  as  will  make  his  memory  last 
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antil  these  walls  cramble  into  dust.  If  it  be  trae  that  republics  as 
such  are  ungrateful  let  us  take  oare  that  no  such  charge  may  be 
brought  against  our  citizenship  at  large. 

What  has  been  said  above  is  general  in  terms.  Facts  specific  in 
character  should  be  set  forth  lest  some  one  may  say  that  the  work 
of  the  Chamber  and  of  its  members  has  not  risen  to  the 
height  of  public  achievement  indicated  in  the  language  thus 
used.  The  facts  are  salient  ones  and  he  who  runs  may  read  the 
record. 

The  State  authorized  the  work.  The  Act  of  the  Legislature 
granting  this  authority  and  determining  the  methods  to  be  followed 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  this  Chamber, 
approved  by  this  Chamber  and  urged  upon  the  Legislature  by  this 
Chamber  until  success  was  won. 

Under  that  Act  the  City  was  empowered  to  carry  forward  the 
enterprise  by  a  Commission  of  eight  persons.  The  President  of 
this  Chamber  for  the  time  being  and  five  other  persons  aU  members 
of  this  Chamber  and  designated  by  it  were  made  Commissioners. 
To  these  were. added  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  the  City.  The 
Act  made  the  body  a  continuous  one,  it  being  provided  that  the 
Commission  should  itself  fill  vacancies  in  its  number.  It  happens 
in  this  way  that  six  out  of  eight  Commissioners  have  always  been 
members  of  this  Chamber.  And  it  happens  in  this  way  that  the  great 
republican  need  of  unofficial  service  has  been  satisfied  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

The  foundation  of  the  enterprise  having  been  so  laid,  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioners  began.  It  was  for  them  to  create  the  thing 
so  planned  for.  Their  work  has  been  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  told 
in  detail.  They  determined  the  route  of  the  subway,  having  re- 
gard to  existing  means  of  transportation,  to  the  convenience  of  the 
population  actually  existent  and  that  hereafter  to  exist,  and 
having  regard  to  the  right  development  of  territory  shut  out  from 
reasonable  access  to  the  business  centre.  They  determined  plans 
for  the  structure,  fitting  them  to  the  streets  to  be  traversed  and  to 
the  probable  exigencies  of  traffic.  They  laid  the  financial  scheme, 
having  regard  to  the  prompt  construction  of  the  work  on  economi- 
cal lines  and  conserving  the  permanent  interest  of  the  City  in  the 
work,  by  providing  that  the  City,  after  a  term  of  years,  shall  come 
into  complete  ownership  and  control  of  it.  They  carried  through 
the  courts  proceedings  necessary  to  legalize  the  plans  so  made. 
Thev  selected  and  supervised  the  engineering  staff.  They  recon- 
ciled differences  with  the  City  as  to  moneys  required  and  as  to  the 
use  of  streets  and  interferences  with  public  utility  services.  They 
reconciled  differences  with  individual  property  owners.  They 
determined  the  construction  of  the  operating  plant  in  order  to  secure 
safety  for  the  multitudes  who  will  use  the  subway. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  all  this  duty  has  called  for  attention, 
prudence  and  ability  of  the  highest  order,  and  that  the  harmony 
secured  and  the  public  approval  vouchsafed  at  each  stage  of  the 
work  indicates  that  attention,  prudence  and  skill  have  been  exhib- 
ited in  a  degree  that  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ? 
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The  work  nean  completion.  By  J^Jy  it  is  likely  that  oar  citizens 
will  be  in  fall  use  of  its  benefits.  What  we  may  do  here  to  set 
forth  the  merit  of  the  work  and  the  merit  of  those  who  have  done 
it  will  but  faintly  express  the  appreciation  of  the  people  who  will 
be  served  by  it.  in  knowledge  of  this  the  Chamber  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  will  receive  their  best  reward. 

Your  Committee  in  submitting  this  report  desires  to  add  that  it 
hopes  to  submit  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber  a  farther 
report  indicating  what  means  should  be  organized  first,  in  order 
that  the  Chamber  may  take  a  right  part  in  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  to  public  use,  and  second,  in 
order  that  the  service  rendered  by  members  of  the  Chamber 
may  be  properly  recognized. 

Your  Committee  submits  the  following  resolution  : 

Jiesolved,  That  this  preliminary  report  be  -received  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Chamber  and  its  members. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)        Gbobos  F.  Sbwabd,  ) 

CoENBuus  N.  Bliss,  [  o^i^ee. 
Jacob  H.  Schifp,       ) 

New-Yobk,  JBibruary  29«A,  1904. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  a  copy  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber,  and  its  consideration  deferred  to  the  monthly 
meeting  to  be  held  April  7th  next. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Calvin  Tomkins  offered  the  following  resolation,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resoloed^  That  the  matter  of  possible  changes  in  street  and 
transportation  systems  within  the  City,  which,  in  their  judgment, 
shall  facilitate  traffic,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
investigation  and  report. 

Leopold  Stbbn. — Mr.  President,  since  our  last  meeting  this 
Chamber  has  met  with  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  influential  and 
most  respected  members  in  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  Danisl  F. 
Applbton.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his 
many  friends  and  business  associates.  Mr.  Applbton  has  been 
active  in  business  in  this  City  during  the  past  sixty  years.  He  was 
instrumental  in  promoting  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  this  country,  furnishing,  since  its  inception,  profitable  employ- 
ment to  many  skilled  American  mechanics.     He  was  a  man  of  most 
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lovable  character,  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  come  in  contact. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  most  patriotic  spirit,  always  ready  to 
respond  when  called  upon  to  serve  his  coantry  or  to  promote  a 
worthy  cause.  In  fact,  he  stood  for  the  embodiment  of  an  honest 
man.     With  your  permission  I  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

Re8oh)edy  That  this  Chamber  has  learned  with  profound  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  Danibl  F.  Applbtok,  one  of  its  most  devoted  and 
respected  members. 

Beaolvedy  That  a  record  be  made  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing expressive  of  the  Chamber's  high  appreciation  of  his  stainless 
integrity  as  a  man  and  a  merchant  possessed  of  every  attribute  of 
a  most  lovable  personality  and  high  character,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Applbton's  family. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Gbobgb  H.  Sabqbnt  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  April  7,  1004. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  April  7th,  1904, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

MoBBis  E.  Jbsup,  President. 
Jambs  G.  Cannon,  Treasurer. 
Gbobgb  YfuAOTs^  Secretary. 

And  two  hundred  and  twenty  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting,  held  March  3d,  were 
read  and  approved. 

REPORTS  OP  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J.  Edwabd  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election  : 
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70B   BB8IDBNT  MEMBERS. 

Nominated  hy  Seconded  by 

William  J.  Bottpikld,  J.LAWRBNCBMcKBEYBR.QBOBaE  0.  Gordon. 

William  H.  Davidob,  John  D.  Barrett,  Stephen  Loines. 

Thomas  Dimond,  James  Benedict,  John  D.  Archbold. 

Gborob  Lbthbbidge,  Stephen  Loines,  John  D.  Barrett. 

William  E.  Lowe,  Robert  P.  Lethbbidge,  John  D.  Barrett. 

Francis  S.  Harden,  Frederic  C.  Wagneb,  Cyrus  Clark. 

Abbaham  B.  Meyeb,  Max  Fbeund,  William  H.  Porter 

Louis  W.  Morrison,  Marshall  S.  Drigos,     Geobge  Wilson. 

H.  HoBABT  PoBTEB,  Jr.,  Geobge  C.  Rand,  Mabshall  H.  Clyde. 

Noah  C.  Rogbbs,  Alfbbd  E.  Mauling,     Jambs  G.  Cannon. 

Hrnby  Rowley,  Chablbs  M.  Jesup,         Dick  S.  Ramsay. 
Chauncey  H.  Stbi(?kland,  Henby  Hbntz,  Milo  M.  Belding. 

RicHABD  A.  Stbong,  Jambs  Wabren  Lane,    F.  Coit  Johnson. 

David  C.  Townsend,  John  S.  Tilney,  Peteb  Reid. 

J.  Henby  Townsend,  John  J.  Sinclair,  Geobge  Wilson. 

FOB  NON-BBSIDENT   MBMBBB. 

Nominaled  hy  Seconded  hy 

James  H.  Wilson,  Chablbs  S.  Smith,         Gbobgb  Wilson. 

These  gentlemen  were,  on  one  ballot,  unanimoasly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Simmons  reported  the  nomination  by  the  Committee 
of  the  following  named  gentlemen  for  appointment  as  a  Committee 
to  nominate  Officers  and  Members  of  Standing  Committees  for 
election  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  5th  proximo,  pursuant  to 
Article  IX.  of  the  By-Laws  : 

Cobneltus  N.  Blibs,  John  Claflin,  f 

Jambs  T.  Woodwabd. 

These  gentlemen  were  duly  appointed  such  Committee. 

Mr.  Simmons  further  reported  that  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War,  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  2l8t  instant,  on  the 
future  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  it  was  ordered  that  when  the  Chamber  adjourned  it 
would  be  to  meet  on  that  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  to  receive 
Secretary  Tajt. 

Thb  Pbbsidbnt. — Gentlemen,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
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ber,  the  Speoial  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
obstructions  to  the  sidewalks  of  this  City,  submitted  its  report, 
which  has  been  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member.  That 
report  is  now  before  the  Chamber  for  its  action. 

A.  FosTBB  HiGQiNS  thereupon  offered  the  following  resolution 
and  moved  its  adoption  : 

Reaolvedy  That  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Sidewalk 
Obstructions  be  and  is  hereby  adopted,  and  that  the  Committee  be 
continued  with  authority  to  confer  with  the  City  Government,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  contained  in  said 
report. 

Laursmcs  J.  Callanan  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  report,  and 
Charles  A.  Sohibbbn,  G.  Waldo  Smith,  Robbbt  C.  Oodbn  and 
Charlks  S.  Smith  urged  its  adoption. 

The  President  put  the  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  adopted  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  President  appointed  Henby  Hjbntz  and  Stephen  W.  Cabet 
a  Speoial  Committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  with  the  current  month. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Adjourned  Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  April  21,  1004. 

An  adjourned  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  April  21st,  1904, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  to  hear  an  address  on  the  Philippine 
islands,  by  the  Honorable  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War, 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  7th  instant. 

PRESENT. 

MoBBis  K.  Jbbup,  President. 

John  Claflin,  ) 

Whitelaw  Rbid,  >•  Vice-Presidents. 

John  S.  Kennedy,        ) 

James  G.  Cannon,   Tredsurer. 

Geoboe  Wilson,  Secretary. 

And  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  members. 
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Thb  Pbbsidsnt. — Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  this  adjoarned 
meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a  cordial  greeting  to  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Tapt,  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  kindly 
consented  to  address  the  Chamber  on  the  Philippine  Islands.  Do 
not  let  as  forget  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  all  intensely 
interested.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  always  stood  for  that 
which  is  elevating  and  nplifting  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
everywhere,  and  we  do  not  forget  that  the  seven  millions  of 
Filipinos  are  the  wards  of  this  nation,  our  children  by  adoption. 
We  want  to  do  what  we  can  for  them  unselfishly,  and  want  to 
know  what  is  the  best  to  do,  irrespective  of  politics  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ;  we  want  information,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  there  is  no  living  American  that  can  give  us  this  information 
unbiased  and  true  so  well  as  your  distinguished  guest.  I  am  glad 
that  he  is  here  with  us.  I  am  glad  that  for  a  moment  we  can 
dwell  on  other  things  besides  commerce  and  matters  connected 
therewith.  It  is  good  for  us  at  times  as  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  look  on  the  moral  side  of  life,  and  to  know  what  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  a  Chamber  can  best  do  to  carry  out  the  highest  and 
best  instincts  of  the  nation.  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  the  Honorable  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of 
War.     [Applause.] 

ADDBIESS  BT  THB   HON.  WILLIAM   H.    TAFT,   SECBBTABT  OF  WAB. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Neio-York  : 

Your  President,  Mr.  Jbsup,  has  been  good  enough  to  invite  me 
to  address  you.  I  should  have  declined  the  invitation  because  of 
many  other  engagements,  but  for  the  op{)ortunity  which  it  gives 
me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  solid  business  men  of  New- York 
the  problem  which  we  have  on  our  hands  in  the  Philippines. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  under  their  guidance  and 
control  in  the  Philippines  an  archipelago  of  8,000  islands,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  about  7,600,000  souls.  Of  these,  7,000,000  are 
Christians  and  600,000  are  Moros  or  other  Pagan  tribes.  The 
problem  of  the  government  of  the  Moros  is  the  same  as  that  which 
England  has  had  in  the  government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  or 
India.  The  government  of  7,000,000  Christian  Filipinos  is  a  very 
different  problem,  and  one  which  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
United  States  only  to  solve. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the  Philippine 
Islands  may  be  described  as  follows :  There  are  those  who  think 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  forbids  our  accepting  or 
maintaining  sovereignty  over  them  ;  there  are  those  who,  with- 
out respect  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  believe  that 
colonial  possessions  are  likely  to  lead  to  expense  and  corruption  and 
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demoralizatioD,  have  little  faith  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  by 
teaching  the  Filipino  the  art  of  self-government,  and  are  anxioas 
to  get  rid  of  the  Islands  before  they  have  done  any  harm  to  the 
United  States;  then  there  are  those  who  hold  that  fate  brought  these 
Islands  under  our  control,  and  that  thus  a  duty  was  imposed  upon 
us  of  seeing  to  it  that  they  were  not  injured  by  the  transfer.  As  a 
friend  of  the  Filipinos,  it  is  my  anxious  desire  to  enlarge  that  class 
of  Americans  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Islands 
and  who  believe  that  the  United  States  can  have  no  higher  duty  or 
function  than  to  assist  the  people  of  the  Islands  to  prosperity  and  a 
political  development  which  shall  enable  them  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  [Applause.]  The  war  with 
Spain  led  us  far  away  from  Cuba,  whose  condition  was  its  cause,  to 
these  beautiful  Islands  in  the  oriental  tropics.  After  Dbwby's  guns 
had  brought  the  whole  Archipelago  potentially  within  American 
control,  there  was  no  escape  from  the  dilemma  which  was  then  and 
thereafter  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  except  the 
one  which  they  took.  Three  courses  were  suggested ;  first,  that 
after  peace  with  Spain,  we  should  turn  the  Islands  back  to  her.  But 
in  the  legitimate  course  of  the  campaign,  we  had  called  to  our 
assistance  as  allies  Aguinaldo  and  his  forces,  with  whom  the  people 
of  the  Islands  were  largely  in  sympathy.  It  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  faith  on  our  part  to  have  delivered  them  over  to  Spain 
with  the  bloody  conflict  which  would  instantly  have  followed. 
Could  we  have  delivered  the  Islands  over  to  the  Government  of 
Aguinaldo  ?  Aguinaldo's  Government  was  a  military  dictator- 
ship, having  actual  control  and  that  not  always  complete,  in  from 
eight  or  ten  of  forty  provinces.  A  convention  had  been  called  of 
Aguinaldo's  friends.  A  Istrge  majority  of  the  delegates  had  been 
directly  appointed  by  him.  They  formulated  and  adopted  a  Consti- 
tution as  tne  basis  of  a  popular  government.  The  constitution  was 
mere  paper.  It  was  taken  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  of  Mexico  and  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  had  no  life, 
for  it  was  never  at  any  time  put  into  force.  The  actual  govern- 
ment was  despotic  and  oppressive  to  even  a  greater  degree  than 
the  Spanish  Government  ever  had  been,  and  resistance  to  its  au- 
thority, caused  by  its  dishonesty  and  oppressive  measures  in  the 
provinces  in  which  it  had  authority,  was  frequent  and  disturbing. 
The  adoption  of  the  constitution  at  Malolos  was  not  indicative  of 
the  then  capacity  of  the  people  to  maintain  popular  self-govern- 
ment. It  represented  only  an  academic  aspiration  by  the  drafters. 
The  result  was  mere  committee  work,  without  the  slightest  evidence 
of  the  practical  operativeness  of  the  instrument  from  previous 
actual  experience  in  government  by  the  people.  The  only  real  gov- 
ernment which  existed  under  Aguinaldo  was  that  of  the  one-man 
power,  arbitrary  and  inconsiderate  of  the  people.  With  these  facts 
before  the  United  States,  I  submit  that  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  dilemma  except  the  acceptance  of  a  transfer  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  and  the  assumption  of  political  control  over  the  Filipino 
people,  until  by  proper  measures  and  patient  governmental  training 
and  experience  they  could  be  given  self-governing  capacity. 
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Conoerning  the  objeotion  that  this  is  a  new  business  for  the 
United  States,  which  will  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  na- 
tion, I  think  no  one  is  able  to  point  out  any  injury  which  has  thus 
far  resulted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  excei>t  the  expense 
attendant  upon  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  Islands 
during  the  insurrection,  and  the  regrettable  loss  of  life  which  oc- 
curred. Certainly  no  one  thus  far  can  show  the  baleful  effects  of 
that  dreadful  spirit  of  greed  which  the  opponents  of  the  policy  are 
so  prone  to  see  in  everything  done  with  respect  to  the  Philippines. 
I  challenge  them  to  point  out  in  anything  which  has  been  done  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  either  immediately  under  the  government 
there  established,  or  by  the  United  States,  which  savors  in  the  least 
of  a  selfish  use  of  those  Islands  for  the  benefit,  either  of  the  indivi- 
duals in  the  United  States  or  of  the  Government  itself.  The  only 
thing  which  can  be  seriously  made  the  basis  of  such  a  charge  was 
the  attempt  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  put  in  force 
the  coastwise  trading  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  trans-oceanic  trade  between  the 
Islands  and  the  United  States,  and  that  by  Act  of  Congress  has 
now  been  postponed  for  two  years  longer.     There  has  been  a  rebate 

Erovided  of  the  export  duty  on  hemp  imported  directly  from  the 
slands  to  the  United  States.  This  has  not  affected  injuriously  the 
trade  of  the  Islands,  because  the  demand  for  hemp  is  so  great  that 
the  Islands  have  a  monopoly  in  respect  to  it.  There  has  unexpect- 
edly been  caused  by  the  rebate  a  reduction  of  the  income  in  the 
Islands  of  about  $250,000,  because  the  equivalent  which  was  pro- 
vided as  a  counter  benefit,  to  wit,  the  duties  to  be  collected  on  im- 
ports from  the  Islands  into  the  United  States,  has  not  equalled  the 
^^^^^^^^  rebate  on  the  hemp.  This,  however,  was  a  miscalcula- 
tion  by  the  legislators  that  was  pardonable  and  can  easily  be  recti- 
fied. In  every  other  respect  the  legislation,  which  has  been  enacted 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  Islands,  including  a  gift  of  three  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress  there.  The  attitude 
of  those  who  support  the  Government  in  its  policy  is  altruistic.  It 
is  of  one  who  out  of  a  feeling  friendly  to  the  Filipinos  would  sacri- 
fice much  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Administration  there. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  does  the  nation  credit,  and  a  feeling  that  a 
nation  of  the  wealth  and  power  that  this  nation  has,  may  well  afford 
to  encourage. 

General  denunciation  of  the  Government's  policy  as  one  of  the 
suppression  of  freedom  and  an  attack  upon  liberty  has  rendered 
uneasy  many  of  our  people,  but  the  charge  is  wholly  unfounded. 
There  has  been  established  in  the  islands  a  government  of  law  and 
order  in  which  the  administration  of  justice  is  quite  as  good  as  it  is 
in  half  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  has  secured  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  among  the  Christian  Filipinos  all  the  rights 
contained  in  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  except  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  the  right  to  trial  by  jur^. 
The  right  to  bear  arms  is  one  that  might  very  well  be  restricted  m 
the  United  States.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  freedom  with 
which  firearms  are  sold,  the  unlicensed  character  of  the  business, 
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will  readily  accoant  for  many  of  the  homicides  which  disgrace  the 
criminal  annals  of  our  country.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  one 
which  the  people  of  the  islands  do  not  anderstand,  and  which  it  is 
wise  to  postpone  the  exercise  of  nntil  they  who  are  to  constitute 
the  jury  shall  be  better  qualified  to  exercise  the  function  of  admin- 
istering justice.  As  it  is  to-day  in  the  Islands  no  man  need  be 
convicted  of  a  crime  except  by  the  judgment  of  a  judge  of  first 
instance,  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  seven  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  The  appeal  on  the  facts  and  law  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Islands,  which  consists  of  three  Filipinos  and  four 
Americans,  certainly  offers  sufficient  security  against  mistakes  or 
prejudices  of  one  jud^e.  All  the  substantial  civil  rights  then  are 
secured  to  the  Philippme  people.  They  do  not  themselves  exercise 
complete  political  control,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
civil  liberty.  Women  and  children,  and  other  non-voters  in  this 
country,  have  the  civil  liberty  secured  by  the  Constitution,  but  do 
not  exercise  political  control.  If  we  abandoned  the  Islands  we 
should  be  turning  their  political  control  over  to  the  violent  and 
the  turbulent,  and  the  agitators  and  civil  liberty  would  at  once 
cease  to  exist  there.  The  great  difficulty  that  we  have  now  in 
making  our  grant  of  civil  liberty  useful  to  the  inhabitants  is  their 
failure  to  understand  what  their  rights  are  and  their  incapacity  to 
maintain  them.  I  remember  one  morning,  early  in  my  experience 
in  the  Philippines,  I  was  visited  by  an  elderly  Tagalo  who  spoke 
no  Spanish,  but  who  presented  a  petition,  written  for  him  by  some 
one  else,  in  Spanish,  m  which  he  set  forth  that  his  son  haa  been 
arrested  for  a  crime  under  the  Spanish  regime,  had  been  held  for 
six  years  without  trial,  and  was  still  in  Bilibid  prison.  Calling  on 
me  at  the  same  time  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  Islands,  one 
of  the  three  persons  who  had  drawn  up  the  constitution  adopted  at 
Malolos,  which  has  attracted  so  much  admiration  from  our  anti- 
imperialistic  friends.  I  turned  the  petition  over  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  confer  with  the  old  man,  which  he  did.  He  said  to  me, 
^'  flow  can  we  redress  this  grievance  1^  I  suggested  :  '^  Under  an 
order  of  General  Otis  the  writ  of  habecu  carpus  is  in  force  ;  you 
ou^ht  to  sue  out  such  a  writ."  He  asked  me  what  the  writ  of 
hcSeas  corpus  was,  and  I  explained  it  to  him,  aad  at  his  request 
drafted  a  petition  for  the  writ.  Taking  the  petition  he  went  to 
Bilibid  prison  and  found  that  there  were  ninety  persons  in  prison 
in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  the  son  of  my  early  caller.  He 
filed  a  petition  for  the  writ  in  each  of  these  cases  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  release  of  all.  His  success  in  the  matter  was  a  revela- 
tion to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  people  of  the  community,  in  respect 
to  what  was  practical  civil  liberty  of  the  individual.  Yet  it  was  be 
who  had  penned  the  constitution  supposed  to  secure  such  liberties 
to  his  fellow  citizens  some  two  or  three  years  before.  My  expe- 
rience in  the  Philippines,  and  that  of  others  who  have  been  there, 
justify  me  in  saying  that,  were  the  Americans  to  leave  the  Islands 
to  the  government  of  Aguinaldo  or  some  person  of  his  views,  all 
the  guaranties  of  civil  liberty  would  be  lost  in  the  effort  of  the 
executive  head  of  the  government  to  maintain  his  position  against 
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hostile  cabals  and  oonspiracies.  In  other  words  a  surrender  by  ns 
of  political  control  in  the  Islands,  as  they  are  at  present  peopled, 
means  the  suppression  of  civil  liberty.  Hence  it  is  that  those  of  us 
who  are  in  favor  of  only  the  gradual  extension  to  the  Filipinos  of 
political  control,  retaining  a  guidance  under  the  Qovemment  of  the 
United  States,  are  the  real  defenders  and  protectors  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Philippine  people,  while  the  so-called  and  self-stvled  *^  anti-imperi- 
alists "  who  demand  an  immediate  surrender  of  tne  Islands,  are,  in 
effect,  advocating  a  policy  which  makes  for  absolutism  and 
tyranny,  or  a  political  chaos,  which  is  even  worse  than  either,  and 
which  will  end  for  a  long  time  to  come  all  hope  of  the  liberty  of 
the  individual.  The  course  which  the  so-called  anti-imperialists 
seek  is  the  easy  one.  The  course  which  we  have  on  hand  is  a 
difficult  one. 

If  we  pursue  the  policy  which  is  now  being  pursued  in 
respect  to  the  Islands,  the  policy  of  holding  the  Islands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Filipinos,  and  of  doing  everything  we  can  to 
elevate  and  educate  the  people,  to  increase  their  prosperity,  and  to 
furnish  them  full  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  need 
trouble  ourselves  little  about  the  alleged  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  that  instrument  is  to  be 
so  construed  as  to  prevent  us  from  taking  the  course  which  the 
dilemma  already  presented  required  us  to  take,  then  the  history  of 
the  American  Kepublic  has  been  nothing  but  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  that  instrument  from  the  beginning.  Women  and 
children  and  slaves  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  any  political 
control  at  the  time  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed.  Those  who  by  their  suffrages  had  all  the  politick  control 
there  was  in  the  various  colonies  were,  in  many  instances,  in  the 
minority  of  male  citizens.  Every  property  qualification,  every 
educational  qualification  that  excluded  from  the  suffrage  any  male 
citizen  over  twenty-one,  violated  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
if  it  is  to  begiven  the  wide  construction  contended  for  by  our 
opponents.  When  Thomas  Jbffbbson,  who  penned  the  Declara* 
tion,  directed  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  French  residents  and 
the  Spanish  residents  of  that  country  protested  against  the  transfer 
by  Napoleon  to  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  it  was  made 
without  their  consent,  and  they  were  thereby  converted  into 
subjects  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  they  had  never  willingly  sworn 
allegiance.  When  we  took  in  New-Mexico  and  Arizona  from  old 
Mexico  we  agreed  that  we  would  ultimately  give  them  State  gov- 
ernment and  independent  control.  More  than  fifty  years  have 
passed  since  that  time  and  they  are  still  held  in  a  condition  of 
dependence,  without  the  rights  of  sovereign  States.  For  fifty 
years,  then,  we  have  been  violating  the  declaration  with  respect  to 
those  people.  When  the  war  came  on,  and  the  issues  of  slavery 
and  State  rights  were  presented,  twenty  millions  of  people  coerced 
ten  millions  of  people  to  remain  in  the  government  from  the 
control  of  which  they  had  withdrawn  their  consent,  and  now 
to-day,  in  the  Southern  States,  by  grandfather's  clauses  and  by 
property  qualifications  and  by  educational  qualifications,  the  while 
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people  are  seeking  to  exclude  from  the  ballot  those  colored  voters 
whom  they  deem  to  be  unfitted  to  exercise  political  control  in  their 
respective  communities.  For  either  the  Southerner  or  the  New- 
Englander  to  rest  his  opposition  to  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
Philippines  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  involves  an  incon- 
sistency that  robs  what  he  says  of  weight.  In  every  instance  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
are  always  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the  people  who  are  to  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  their  own  government  shall  have  sufii- 
cient  capacity  to  govern  themselves  and  better  themselves  by  such 
self-government. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  still  in  a  hopeless  condition  of  ignorance,  and  utterly 
unable  intelligently  to  wield  political  control.  They  are  subject, 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  to  the  influence  of  the  moment,  and  any 
educated  Filipino  can  carry  them  in  one  direction  or  another, 
as  the  opportunity  and  the  occasion  shall  permit.  The  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  Filipinos  who  are  educated  nave  shown  by  wnat 
they  have  done  and  what  thev  have  aspired  to  and  what  they 
are,  that  they  may  be  taught  the  lesson  of  self-government, 
and  that  their  fellows  by  further  education  may  be  brought 
up  to  a  condition  of  discriminating  intelligence  which  shall  enisle 
them  to  make  a  forceful  and  useful  public  opinion.  But  that  it 
will  take  more  than  one  generation  to  accomplish  this,  every  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  must  concede.  It  is  true  that  the  marvelous 
development  of  the  Japanese  in  the  last  fifty  years  may  justify  the 
hope  that  the  period  will  be  shorter  than  I  have  stated,  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  with  the  Japanese ;  first,  that  they  are  a  more  indus- 
trious people  and  a  more  thrifty  people  than  the  Filipinos  ; 
and  second,  that  they  have  always  had  an  independent  and  natural 
government,  proceeding  from  the  feudal  svstem  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  traditional  governmental  influence  of  the  imperial 
household.  The  Spanish  regime  of  four  hundred  years  stamped 
out  all  tribal  relations  and  everything  akin  to  the  feudal  allegiance 
and  to  a  natural  government  among  the  Filipinos,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  dead-level  of  a  people  whose  only  hope  is  educa- 
tion up  to  popular  self-ffovemment  under  the  guidance  of  some 
power  which  meantime  snail  secure  to  the  people  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  civil  liberty. 

My  own  idea  of  the  mission  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained  and  encouraged  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  question  of  its  cost 
or  its  profitable  results  from  a  commercial  or  financial  standpoint. 
Opponents  of  the  policy  of  the  administration  strive  to  frighten 
the  taxpayer  with  a  review  of  the  cost,  which  they  say  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  and  will  prove  to  be  to  the  United  States.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  statistics,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  war  of  the 
insurrection  cost  the  United  States  about  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  That  is  spent.  The  object  of  the  war  has  been  accom- 
plished. Tranquillity  and  good  order  prevail  in  the  Islands.  The 
number  of  white  troops  in  the  Islands  has  been  reduced  from  75,000 
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to  15,000  men.  The  army  of  the  United  States  nambers  65,000. 
In  any  evenly  whether  we  have  the  Philippines  or  not,  65,000  regu- 
lar soldiers  are  not  too  many  for  a  nation  of  eighty  millions  of 
people.  Therefore,  all  that  can  be  properly  charged  to  the  Philip- 
pine experiment  from  now  on,  is  the  additional  cost  of  keeping 
15,000  men  and  transporting  them  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines  and  back  every  three  years,  over  what  it  would  cost  to 
keep  them  in  the  United  States  and  transport  them  to  and  from  the 
stations  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  sam. 
Then  it  is  said  that  our  Navy  is  enlarged  on  account  of  the  Philip- 
pines. I  do  not  think  that  our  Navy  is  too  large,  whether  we  have 
the  Philippines  or  not.  Oar  commerce  mast  be  protected.  Our 
nation  must  occupy  a  dignified  position  before  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  protests  of  a  nation  with  a  re- 
spectable navy  are  more  respectfully  listened  to  than  when  it  has 
only  a  few  wooden  bulks  to  represent  its  nationality.  There  will 
be  the  additional  cost  of  fortifying  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Subig 
Bay  as  part  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States.  Beyond  that 
there  will  be  no  considerable  additional  expenditure  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

The  Islands  themselves  give  every  indication  of  furnishing 
revenue  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  the  United  States 
may  properly  carry  out  in  the  material  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  its  people.  The  taxpaying  capacity  of  the 
country  is,  of  course,  determined  by  that  which  it  produces  for 
domestic  and  foreign  use.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
wealth  produced  in  the  Islands  has  been  seriously  impaired  and  re- 
duced, not  only  by  the  war  and  the  cholera,  but  also  and  chiefly  by 
the  loss  of  draft  animals,  ninety  percent,  of  which  have  succumbed 
to  the  rhinderpest.  Agriculture  has  been  dependent  upon  such  ani- 
mals and  the  recovery  from  this  blow  must  necessarily  be  slow. 
Congress  appropriated  three  millions  of  dollars  to  assist  the  Islands 
in  re-stocking  plantations,  but  the  enormous  difficulties  attending 
the  importation  of  cattle  from  other  countries  which  are  able  to 
live  in  the  Philippines  are  only  known  to  those  who  have  attempted 
it.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  our  scientists  in  the  Islands 
have  discovered  a  method  of  preventing  a  recurrence  and  spread  of 
the  disease  so  that  when  the  plantations  are  re-stocked  rhinderpest 
will  have  no  terrors  for  the  farmers.  With  normal  conditions  in 
agriculture,  when  the  cattle  shall  have  been  restored  by  breeding 
and  otherwise  to  their  usual  number,  the  Islands  will  always  be 
self-supporting,  and  will,  doubtless,  furnish  a  surplus  of  revenue 
with  which  to  meet  the  demands  for  improvements  which  present 
themselves  in  every  part  of  the  Islands. 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  is  the  only  country  in  which  can  be 
produced  what  is  known  as  Manila  hemp,  or  what  is  called  in  the 
Spanish  language  **  abaca."  This  is  a  fibre  of  enormous  strength, 
of  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  which  is  stripped  from  the 
stalk  of  a  banana  plant,  not  the  ordinary  banana  plant,  but  a  plant 
of  the  same  family  which  does  not  produce  fruit.  The  leaf  is  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  fruit  banana,  though  one  may  easUy  be 
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mistaken  for  the  other.  The  plant  ^rows  on  the  side  hills.  For 
the  first  two  years  it  needs  the  shade  from  the  tropical  san  and 
some  cultivation  around  the  foot  of  the  stalk.  After  two  years  the 
stalk  is  strong  enough  to  afford  the  fibre  of  commerce,  and  though  . 
cut  down  will  reproduce  itself  each  year  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
this  with  very  little  cultivation.  The  chief  labor  in  the  production 
of  the  fibre  is  that  of  stripping  the  fibre  of  the  pith  of  the  plant. 
It  is  done  by  pulling  or  drawing  it  under  a  knife  edge.  If  the  fibre 
be  drawn  under  a  serrated  knife  edge  the  work  is  very  much  easier 
than  if  drawn  under  a  straight  edge,  but  the  fibre  is  not  so  clean 
and  its  value  and  quality  are  much  reduced.  The  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  Manila  hemp  has  made  profitable  the 
production  of  the  cheaper  and  poorer  qualities.  Women  and  chil- 
dren are  able  to  draw  the  hemp  with  a  serrated  knife/ while  only 
the  stronger  adults  are  able  to  draw  and  clean  properly  the  finer 
fibre.  Many  machines  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  hemp,  but  in  none  of  them  as  yet  has  the  hemp  pro- 
ducer been  able  to  secure  a  result  which  justifies  their  use  commer- 
cially. Thiey  either  break  the  fibre  or  they  discolor  it.  There  is 
the  opportunity  for  an  invention  which  will  revolutionize  the  hemp 
business  in  the  Philippines  as  completely  as  the  cotton  gin  revoluT 
tionized  the  production  and  preparation  of  cotton  in  the  South. 
Of  the  forty-one  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  least  fifteen 
now  produce  commercial  quantities  of  hemp.  To-day,  owing  to  the 
insufficient  means  of  communication  and  transportation,  many  fields 
of  hemp  are  allowed  to  rot  and  are  not  stripped  or  used.  In  many 
of  the  provinces  there  is  wild  hemp  which  is  not  so  good  in  texture 
and  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  replace  by  cultivated  plants 
were  the  opportunity  offered  to  put  it  on  the  market.  From  ex- 
periments by  our  Agricultural  Bureau,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
mumber  of  provinces  in  which  hemp  could  be  raised  might  be 
doubled.  The  demand  for  hemp  is  so  great  that  while  an  increase 
in  its  production  might  reduce  the  price,  the  total  product  would 
far  exceed  in  value  that  which  the  statistics  now  show. 

Many  parts  of  the  Islands  are  very  rich  in  cocoanuts.  The  cocoa- 
nut  grove  is  planted  two  hundred  to  a  hectare,  that  is  two  hundred 
to  two  and  a  half  acres.  It  takes  four  or  five  years  for  cocoanut 
trees  to  bear.  After  that  they  will  bear  for  a  hundred  years  and  a 
low  price  per  tree  for  annual  rent  is  one  dollar,  Mexican,  or  forty 
dollars,  gold,  a  year  an  acre.  In  the  province  of  Laguna  within 
the  last  two  years,  since  the  war  was  over,  there  have  been  planted 
more  than  five  times  the  number  of  trees  which  were  there  before. 
There  is  a  constant  market  for  copra,  which  is  the  dried  meat  of  the 
cocoanut,  and  the  price  is  rising.  Since  the  demand  for  hemp  and 
cocoanuts  have  increased  so  largely  planters  have  abandoned  the 
raising  of  rice,  preferring  to  buy  their  food  out  of  the  profit  of  the 
hemp  or  cocoanut  industry.  Therefore,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  it 
has  been  the  habit  of  the  Islands  to  import  rice,  although  there  are 
no  islands  where  rice  will  grow  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
Philippines.  The  amount  of  importation,  however,  was  compara- 
tively small  until  the  destruction  of  the  draft  cattle,  three  years 
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ago,  which  reduced  the  actual  amount  of  rice  production  in  the 
Islands  far  below  what  was  necessary  to  feed  the  people,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  about  $12,000,000,  gold,  had  to  be  expended  in 
importing  rice  from  French  China. 

The  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  in  the  Islands  are  capable  of  a 
considerable  increase.  The  Island  of  Negros  contains  sugar  land 
as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  and  the  provinces  of  Cagayan,  Isabela 
and  Union,  contain  tobacco  lands  which,  next  to  Cuba,  produce  the 
best  tobacco  in  the  world,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  markets  for  such 
sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  by  tariffs  imposed  in  various  countries 
very  much  reduced.  Should  the  markets  of  the  United  States  be 
opened  to  the  Philippines,  it  is  certain  that  both  the  sugar  and  the 
tobacco  industry  would  become  thriving,  and  although  the  total 
amount  of  the  product  in  each  would  probably  not  affect  the 
American  market  at  all,  so  extensive  is  the  demand  here  for  both 
tobacco  and  susar,  it  would  mean  the  difference  between  poverty 
and  prosperity  in  the  Islands.  I  know  that  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  for  this  purpose  is  much  opposed  by  the  interests  which 
represent  beet  sugar  and  tobacco,  but  I  believe  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  opening 
the  markets  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  conscious  that  it  will  not  de- 
stroy either  the  beet  sugar  or  the  tobacco  industry  of  this  country,  and 
feeling  that  as  long  as  we  maintain  the  association  which  we  now 
have  with  the  Philppine  Islands,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  bring  them  as  close 
to  our  people  and  our  trade  as  possible.  Nothing  else  will  justify 
the  application  of  the  coastwise  trading  laws  to  the  trans-oceanic 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  if 
they  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  protection  theory, 
they  may  well  be  subjected  to  the  rule  that  as  between  the  United 
States  and  themselves  the  products  are  to  be  transferred  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms. 

Another  immense  source  of  wealth  in  the  Islands  is  the  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  of  rubber  and  of 
the  most  valuable  gums.  These  sources  of  wealth  are  hardly  de- 
veloped. 

And  now  what  as  to  the  existing  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines.  It  is  still  quite  small,  not  exceeding  five  mil- 
lions in  any  one  ^ear  of  merchandise  transferred  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Philippines,  but  increasing  largely  in  the  products 
transferred  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  The  latter 
increase,  however,  i»  not  a  natural  one.  It  is  brought  about  by 
Congressional  legislation  already  mentioned,  which  confers  the  ben- 
efit of  $7.40  a  ton  rebate  from  export  tax  upon  all  hemp  transported 
directly  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  The  total  busi- 
ness done  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  is  some- 
thing like  seventeen  millions.  With  the  restoration  of  normal  con- 
ditions in  the  Islands,  with  the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
material  development,  then  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Islands  would  be  trebled  in  the  course  of 
five  years. 
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The  conditions  with  respect  to  the  business  of  the  United  States 
merchants  in  the  Islands  to-day  is  unfortunate,  and  its  cause  can 
easiJy  be  traced.  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  went  into 
the  Islands  under  a  distinct  promise  that  it  would  govern  the  Phil- 
ippines for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipinos ;  that  it  would  extend  self- 
government  to  the  Filipinos  as  rapidly  as  they  showed  themselves 
fit  for  ity  and  that  as  many  Filipinos  as  possible  would  be  used  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Government.  This  has  always  been  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  there  been 
a  single  step  of  departure  from  it.  It  was  the  attitude  declared  be- 
fore the  war  of  insurrection  began,  while  it  was  pending,  and  at  its 
close,  and  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  has  varied  our 
position  in  that  regard.  This  policy  did  not  meet,  as  was  natural, 
the  ready  assent  of  all  the  army  or  of  those  persons  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  army.  The  adventuresome  spirits  who  followed 
the  army  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  business  in  its  wake 
found  that  they  had  all  that  they  could  do  to  supply  the  demand 
made  by  the  army  for  American  goods,  and  as  American  capital 
came  in  driblets  or  in  larger  sums,  it  was  turned  into  the  business 
of  supplying  the  army  with  those  things  which  the  Government 
did  not  supply.  Four  or  five  trading  companies  were  thus  organ- 
ized, embracing  substantially  all  the  American  enterprise  that  has 
appeared  in  the  Islands  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
American  occupation.  American  merchants  thus  situated  easily 
caught  the  feeling  of  hostility  and  contempt  felt  by  many  of  the 
soldiers  for  the  Filipinos,  and  were  most  emphatic  in  condemning 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  attempting  to  attract  the  Filipinos 
and  make  them  so  far  as  might  be  a  part  of  the  new  civil  order. 
The  American  newspapers  which  were  established,  readily  took  the 
tone  of  their  advertisers  and  their  subscribers,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  American  community  in  the  Philippines  to-day  is  largely  an 
anti-Filipino  community.  The  75,000  soldiers  whose  demands  for 
supplies  made  their  business  so  profitable,  have  now  been  reduced 
to  15,000,  and  the  market  which  made  the  American  merchants  for 
a  time  independent  of  the  Filipinos,  has  now  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  condemnation  by  such  merchants  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment continues,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  Government 
the  scapegoat  for  the  failure  of  business  to  improve.  The  fact  is 
that  their  customers  have  gone  back  to  the  United  States  aod  that 
their  attitude  towards  the  Filipinos  is  such  that  the  Filipinos  are 
not  disposed  to  patronize  them.  This  is  unfortunate,  and  there 
must  come  into  the  Islands  a  new  set  of  merchants  who  shall  view 
the  situation  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint.  There  are 
7,600,000  Filipinos.  Of  these,  the  7,000,000  Christian  Filipinos  are 
imitative,  anxious  for  new  ideas,  willing  to  accept  them,  willing  to 
follow  American  styles,  American  sports,  American  dress  and 
American  customs.  A  large  amount  of  cotton  goods  is  imported 
into  the  Islands  each  year,  but  this  is  nearly  all  from  England  and 
Germany.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  cotton  goods  should  not 
come  from  America,  except  the  fact  that  there  are  no  American 
houses  in  the  Islands  that  have  devoted  their  attention  to  winning 
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Filipino  trade.  I  aiti  not  a  basiness  man,  bat  I  know  enough  to 
know  that  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  attract  castom  from  an  alien 
people  to  call  them  names,  to  make  fan  of  them,  and  to  decry  every 
effort  towards  their  advancement  and  development.  In  other  words, 
the  American  merchants  in  the  Philippines  have  gotten  off  on  the 
wrong  foot.     There  shoald  be  a  radical  change. 

There  are  a  few  projected  railroad  lines  in  the  Philippines  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  indace  capital  to  baild  without  a  guaranty  of 
income,  but  it  is  wiser,  it  seems  to  the  commisrtion,  to  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  general  system  of  railways  than  to  have  a  link  bailt  here  and 
a  link  built  there  and  to  await  the  process  of  time  before  trunk  lines 
shall  be  established.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  short 
line  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  would  be  constructed  without  a  guaranty 
in  the  Province  of  Legaspi,  where  is  the  rich  hemp  business  and 
where  it  has  been  customary  during  the  last  two  or  three  hemp 
seasons  to  pay  forty  dollars  Mexican  a  day  for  a  caribou  cart ;  so, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  line 
without  a  guaranty  from  Manila  south  to  Batangas,  though  of  this 
I  am  not  certain.  With  the  hope,  however,  of  bringing  capital  in 
considerable  amount  to  the  Islands,  a  bill  has  been  prepared,  which 
has  passed  the  House,  authorizing  the  Philippine  Government  to  grant 
franchises  for  the  construction  of  railways  with  a  guaranty  of  income 
of  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  actually  invested  for 
not  exceeding  thirty  years.  In  most  cases  a  guaranty  of  a  less  per 
centage  would  be  sufficient,  but  my  impreesion  is  that  with  respect 
to  the  main  trunk  line  from  Aparri  to  Manila,  the  difficulties  of 
construction  and  the  delay  in  securing  a  profitable  business  would 
probably  require  an  assurance  of  five  per  cent,  dividends.  The 
opposition  of  those  who  oppose  the  investment  of  any  American 
capital  in  the  Islands  which  shall  furnish  a  motive  for  a  longer 
association  between  the  two  countries  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
may  postpone  the  passage  of  the  bill  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  I  shall  deeply  regret  the  delay,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
couraged, for  as  long  as  I  continue  in  my  present  position  I  expect 
to  press  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Philippine  Islands  upon  a  just 
and  generous  Government  for  such  authority  in  the  local  govern- 
ment as  will  permit  a  proper  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  Islands  ;  and  the  delay  in  legislation,  which  is  incident,  not 
to  the  opposition  of  a  majority  but  to  the  opposition  of  a  small 
minority,  while  it  is  apt  to  try  one's  patience,  ought  nevertheless 
not  to  discourage. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  labor,  which  has  been  made  the 
basis  for  the  most  discouraging  accounts  of  conditions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Filipino  is  a  tropical  laborer.  In  times 
past  a  large  amount  of  rice  has  been  raised  in  the  Islands,  a  large 
amount  of  tobacco,  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  and  a  large  amount  of 
hemp,  and  they  all  involve,  as  a  material  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
production,  the  labor  of  the  natives.  The  Chinamen,  who  have 
been  said  by  mistaken  persons  to  number  a  million  or  a  million  and 
a  half  in  the  Islands,  in  fact  do  not  number  100,000,  and  none  of 
them   do   any  agricultural  work   of  any  kind   in  the   Philippine 
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iBlands.  The  Filipino  is  natarally  an  agricurtaralist.  When  you 
go  throaeh  his  village  in  the  middle  of  the  day  yon  will  probably 
see  him  loanging  about  the  window  or  on  the  seat  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  you  will  ascribe  to  him  the  laziest  habits,  because  yon  do 
not  know  that  he  has  been  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
has  worked  from  that  time  until  nine  or  ten  in  the  fields,  and  that 
he  will  begin  work  again  at  four  o'clock  and  work  for  two  or  three 
hours  until  sun  down  or  later.  The  American  merchant  is  loud  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Filipino  laborer.  This 
is  because  the  price  of  labor  has  probably  doubled  since  the  Ameri- 
cans went  there,  and  he  has  heard  the  tale  of  how  cheap  labor  was 
before  the  Spanish  regime  ended.  He  also  compared  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands  with  that  in  Hong  Kong,  and  he 
finds  that  is  very  considerably  less  all  over  China.  I  am  not  con- 
tending that  the  labor  in  the  Philippines  is  as  good  as  Chinese 
labor,  for  that  labor  is  the  best  in  the  world,  probably,  when 
economy  in  wages  and  efficiency  in  product  are  considered,  but 
what  I  wish  to  dispute  is  that  the  labor  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  hopeless.  The  city  of  Manila  has  under  its  control,  and 
in  its  employment,  about  3,000  laborers,  and  they  are  paid  all  the 
way  from  fifty  cents  Mexican  to  $1.25  Mexican,  and  there  is  no 
complaint  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  their  work  is 
not  properly  and  well  done.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
the  army  has  about  the  same  number,  and  their  reports  of  the 
efficiency  of  Filipino  labor  are  exceedingly  encouraging.  We  have 
now  employed  really  as  coolies  on  the  benguet  Road  in  the  most 
difficult  drilling  and  construction  work  about  3,000  natives,  and 
while  their  efficiency  is  nothing  like  that  of  the  American,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  work  in  proportion  to  the  pay,  they  probably 
get  through  about  as  much.  The  men  who  are  constructing  the 
harbor  works  at  Manila — The  Atlantic,  Pacific  &  Gulf  Company 
— have  employed  upwards  of  800  to  1,000  Filipinos  in  their 
quarries.  At  first  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  workmen, 
but  now  they  have  more  labor  than  they  need.  They  use  about 
eight  per  cent  of  white  foremen  and  the  rest  natives.  They  give 
to  the  natives  houses,  furnish  a  church,  a  band,  a  cock  pit  and  a 
school.  On  their  fiesta  days  they  give  them  vacation.  They  have 
less  desertions,  less  absenteeism  than  with  Americans.  These 
experiments  only  show  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  Philippines  is  teaching  the  Filipinos  how  to  work.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Van  Hokne  reports  that  he  found  much  difficulty  originally 
in  the  construction  of  the  Cuban  railways  because  the  natives  were 
not  acquainted  with  how  the  work  should  be  done,  but  that  by 
means  of  white  foremen  they  were  easily  taught,  and  that  then  they 
made  good  laborers.  I  feel  sure  that  the  same  thing  will  prove  to 
be  true  of  the  Filipinos. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  Islands, 
but  it  will  only  be  available  after  transportation  shall  have  been 
introduced.  It  is  not  an  island  with  a  bonanza  mine  in  it,  though  at 
some  distant  day  such  a  vein  may  be  discovered  there.  There  is 
certainly  coal  in  the  Islands  in  considerable  quantities.     There  is 
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now  between  the  islands  a  considerable  inter-island  trade,  and  there 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  ships  engaged  therein.  Without  it  the 
Islands  could  not  live  ;  it  is  their  arterial  circulation.  The  present 
system  might  be  much  improved  by  introducing  American  generous 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  public.  About  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  capital  has  been  invested  in  a  street  railway  in  Manila,  which 
will  be  completed  next  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  will  certainly 
change  one  of  the  annoying  and  expensive  features  of  Manila  life, 
and  will  give  to  the  residents  of  the  city  opportunity  to  cut  down 
their  present  expenses  of  living,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
There  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  traveling 
done  in  carriages,  due  to  the  fact  that  people  may  not  walk  about 
safely  under  the  tropical  sun.  The  presence  of  a  street  railway 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  many  of  these  conveyances,  and 
the  streets  will  be  less  used  and  their  condition  much  improved. 

There  is  a  sufficient  continuous  fall  of  water  in  streams  within 
practicable  distance  of  Manila  to  furnish  electrical  power  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand  horse  power.  With  the  high  price  of  coal  this  is 
an  important  aid  to  manufacturers. 

The  English  houses  and  the  Spanish  houses  who  have  dealt  in  the 
export  trade  in  the  Islands  have  earned  large  profits  during  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  United  States. 

It  is'  said  that  the  health  of  the  Isltinds  is  such  as  to  precIuJc 
Americans  from  going  there.  This  is  not  true.  The  climate  doen 
prevent  one  from  going  out  into  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  so  prevents  his  working  in  the  fields  as  a  laboring  man,  but  it 
is  entirely  possible  for  one  to  live  in  the  Islands  for  years,  and  if  he 
does  not  neglect  the  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene  to  be  free  from  bad 
health.  The  Province  of  Benguet,  which  is  160  miles  from  Manila, 
and  which  will  soon  be  reached  by  a  railroad  and  an  electric  road 
in  twelve  hours,  offers  a  climate  quite  like  the  summer  climate  of 
the  Adirondacks  or  of  Canada.  Under  the  land  regulations,  which 
go  into  force  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  a  summer 
capital  is  to  be  established  at  Baguio,  and  town  lots  in  the  same 
place  will  be  offered  at  public  auction.  Americans  engaged  in  busi- 
ness may,  at  small  cost,  buy  lots  and  erect  houses  and  live  there  as 
many  months  of  the  year  as  they  choose,  except  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  which  are  usually  so  wet  as  to  make  it  unprofi- 
table. During  remaining  months  of  the  year  the  climate  is  beauti- 
ful, the  temperature  going  down  as  low  as  35  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
and  rarely  if  ever  reaching  80  degrees. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  five  millions  of  acres  of  land 
are  owned  by  natives  in  the  Islands,  and  that  the  remainder,  sixty-« 
five  milliont),  is  owned  by  the  Government.  This  remainder  will 
under  the  land  regulations  be  opened  for  settlement  and  purchase 
at  the  adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  the  land  will  be  taken  up  by  both  Filipinos  and 
Americans.  The  maximum  limitation  for  purchase  by  a  company 
is  2,500  acres.  This  limitation  is  much  too  low  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  but  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  cultivation  of  other 
products.     There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  by  which  irrigation  com- 
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panies  may  own  stock  in  land  companieB,  so  that  probably  the  limi- 
tation may  be  evaded  if  private  profit  requires.  The  future  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  of  course  it  would  be  dangerous  to  prophesy  with 
certainty,  but  with  a  change  in  the  hygienic  conditions  that  sur- 
round life,  due  to  an  effective  board  of  health,  with  a  supply  of  pure 
water  from  the  sinking  of  driven  wells  all  over  the  country  which 
the  pending  Bill  in  Congress  will  encourage,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
population  will  rapidly  increase. 

We  hold  the  Philippines  for  the  benefit  of  Filipinos  and  we  are 
not  entitled  to  pass  a  single  act  or  to  approve  a  single  measure  that 
has  not  that  as  its  chief  purpose.  But  it  so  happens,  and  it  fortu- 
nately so  happens,  that  generally  everything  we  do  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Filipinos  and  the  Philippines  will  only  make  their  association 
with  the  United  States  more  profitable  to  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  base  my  prayer  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  policy  toward 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  selfish  grounds,  but  as  this  is  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  as  it  is  naturally  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
commerce  in  these  distant  Islands,  I  have  felt  justified  in  referring 
more  than  heretofore  to  the  industrial  conditions  existing  there  and 
the  possibility  of  improvement  and  the  increase  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

The  first  requisite  of  prosperity  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  tran- 
quillity, and  this  should  be  evidenced  by  a  well  ordered  government. 
The  Filipinos  must  be  taught  the  advantages  of  such  a  government, 
and  they  should  learn  from  the  government  which  is  given  them  the 
disadvantages  that  arise  to  everybody  in  the  country  from  political 
agitation  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  in  the  immediate 
future.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  ventured  to  oppose  with  all  the 
argument  that  I  could  bring  to  bear  the  petition  to  the  political  con- 
ventions asking  that  independence  be  promised  to  the  Filipinos.  It 
is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to  independence  in  the  Islands,  should  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  desire  independence  when  they  are  fitted 
for  it,  but  it  is  that  the  great  present  need  in  the  Islands  is  tran- 
quillity, the  great  present  need  in  the  Islands  is  the  building  up  of  a 
Eermanent  well-ordered  government,  the  great  present  need  in  the 
slands  is  the  increase  of  the  saving  remnant  of  conservative 
Filipinos  whose  aid  in  uplifting  and  maintaining  the  present  gov- 
ernment on  a  partly  popular  and  strictly  civil  liberty  basis,  shall  be 
secured.  A  promise  such  as  that  which  is  petitioned  for  cannot 
but  introduce  at  once  into  the  politics  of  the  Islands  the  issue  of 
independence,  of  present  fitness  for  self-government,  and  will 
frighten  away  from  the  support  of  the  present  government  the  con- 
servative element  which  is  essential  to  its  success,  and  yet  which  is 
always  timid  lest  by  a  change  bringing  the  violent  and  the  irrecon- 
cilable to  the  front,  they  shall  suffer  by  reason  of  their  prominence 
in  aid  of  the  present  government.  The  promise  to  give  independ- 
ence helps  no  one.  There  is  no  need  of  that  promise  to  secure 
tranquillity  because  we  have  tranquillity  in  the  Islands.  It  is  certain 
to  be  misunderstood  as  a  promise  to  be  complied  with  in  the  pre- 
sent generation,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  people  shall  not  be  fitted 
for  self-government  in  the  present  or  the  next  generation,  then  the 
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failure  to  give  it  will  be  regarded  aA  a  breach.  Why  not  let  the 
politics  of  the  Islands  take  care  of  themselves  ?  Why  should  the 
good  people  who  signed  the  petition  intermeddle  with  somethinir, 
the  effect  of  which  they  are  very  little  able  to  understand.  Why 
not  take  the  broader  policy,  which  is  that  of  doing  everythin*^ 
beneficial  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  giving  them  a  full  market, 
of  offering  them  an  opportunity  to  have  railroads  built  extensively 
through  the  Islands,  and  of  having  a  tranquillity  which  is  eflsenlial 
to  the  development  of  their  business  and  their  prosperity  ;  why  not 
insist  on  the  spread  of  the  educational  system,  of  an  improvement 
in  the  health  laws,  and  subject  everything  that  is  done  in  the 
Islands  to  an  examination  as  to  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
Filipino  people,  and  then  when  all  has  been  done  for  the  Philip- 
pines that  a  government  can  do,  and  they  have  been  elevated  and 
taught  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  wisdom  of  civil  liberty  and  self- 
restraint  in  the  political  control  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  liberty,  when  they  have  learned  the  principles  of  successful 
popular  self-government  from  a  gradually  enlarged  experience 
therein,  we  can  discuss  the  question  whether  independence  is  what 
they  desire  and  grant  it,  or  whether  they  prefer  the  retention  of 
a  closer  association  with  the  country  which,  by  its  guidance,  has 
unselfishly  led  them  on  to  better  conditions. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  there  remains  one  thing  to  say  which  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  business.  In  order  to  familiarize  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  Filipinos  closer  to  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mission has  deemed  it  wise  to  expend  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  in  making  a  satisfactory  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  St.  Louis.  In  making  the  ethnographical  exhibit,  the  collec- 
tors have  brought  here  natives  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Islands. 
Naturally,  as  an  exhibit,  they  would  not  bring  the  civilized  tribes, 
except  as  they  are  shown  in  the  battalions  of  scouts  and  constabu- 
lary which  are  here.  The  educated,  the  cultured  and  the  refined 
Filipinos  would,  of  course,  not  appear  in  an  exhibit,  and  yet  the 
attention  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  wild  tribes  may  blind  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  these  wild  tribes  do  not  correctly  repre- 
sent the  general  average  of  civilization  in  the  Islands.  For  that 
reason  the  Commission  deems  it  proper  to  appropriate  a  consider- 
able snm  of  money  to  bring  to  the  United  States  a  delegation  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  Filipinos  prominent  at  the  bar,  prominent  in 
business,  prominent  in  the  provinces,  prominent  in  literature,  in 
order  that  by  going  about  the  country  and  the  different  cities  they 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions  and  appearance  of 
this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  business  and  prominent  men 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  may  have  acquaintance  with 
the  best  elements  of  the  Filipinos.  The  appropriation  is  not  large 
enongh  to  justify  such  extensive  visiting  to  the  various  cities  as  we 
should  like,  and  therefore  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  appeal  to  the 
commercial  bodies  of  each  city  to  assist  us  in  the  entertainment  of 
these  gentlemen  while  they  are  here.  I  venture  to  suggest,  there- 
fore, to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  some  action  be  taken  in 
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the  nature  of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  confer  with  Dr. 
WiLBON,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Phili])pine  Exhibit,  and  also 
in  charge  of  the  delegation  of  Filipinos,  and  to  care  for  them  while  in 
New- York.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  in  New-York,  as  there  is  else- 
where, a  sniHoient  interest  in  the  people  of  those  far-distant  Islands 
to  invoke  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  to  see  that  the 
hospitality  of  the  City  of  New- York  is  properly  extended  to  them. 
The  first  virtue  of  a  Filipino  city  or  village  is  hospitality,  and 
should  any  of  vour  number  ever  visit  the  Philippines  and  become 
acquainted  witn  the  Filipinos,  yon  will  understand  why  it  is  that 
those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  those 
Islands  are  so  anxious  that  the  Filipino  gentlemen  with  their 
standards  of  hospitality  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  what  they  re- 
ceive here. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  attention.     [Qreat  applause.] 

Albxakdbb  B.  Obb. — Mr.  President,  when  you  invited  us  to 
come  here  to-day  you  promised  that  we  would  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  an  address  full  of  interest  and  information.  I 
think  it  is  the  judgment  of  all  our  members  that  your  promise  has 
been  fulfilled,  and,  therefore,  I  would  move  that  the  Chamber 
tender  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  address.     [Applause.] 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

GusTAV  H.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Wh^ta»y  This  Chamber  has  uniformly  and  consistently  advo- 
cated the  development  and  extension  of  the  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Empire  as  demanded  by  the 
manufacturing,  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country  ; 
and, 

WliereaSy  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  about  to  be  opened 
at  St.  Louis,  and  to  which  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Pu  Lim  has 
been  appointed  Imperial  Chinese  Commissioner,  will  undoubtedlv 
attract  Chinese  visitors  of  intelligence  and  education  and  furnish 
opportunities  for  extending  trade  relations  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved^  That  Chinese  citizens  who  are  entitled  as  officials, 
merchants,  students  or  tourists,  to  admission  into  this  country 
should  be  spared  any  humiliating,  degrading  or  obstructive  require- 
ments on  landing  at  our  ports,  and  that  to  this  end  the  regulations 
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of  the  TreaBury  Department  governing  the  admission  of  the 
Chinese  should  be  so  modified  as  not  to  impede  bat  rather  to  facili- 
tate the  landing  of  such  exempt  classes  of  Chinese  in  this  country, 
at  least  daring  the  year  1904,  and  that  such  regulations  should  pro« 
vide  for  the  reoosnition  of  the  credentials  furnished  to  visiting 
Chinese  citizens  b^  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States  stationed  in  China  as  conclusive  evidence  without 
further  question  or  examination  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  this  Chamber  heartily  approve  of  the  request 
to  be  addressed  to  His  Imperial  Highness  Frince  Pu  Lun  that  he 
procure  the  appointment  by  the  Chinese  Oovernment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  official  and  commer- 
cial China,  who  shall  visit  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  industries,  in 
commerce  and  education  and  thus  contribute  towards  establishing 
a  better  understanding  between  the  two  nations  and  enlarging  and 
extending  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Empire  of  China ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  that  a  copy  be  presented  to 
His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Pu  Lun  on  his  approaching  visit  to 
this  country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)        Gustay  H.  Schwab, 

IsiDOB  Straus,  , 

GSOBOB   F.   ViBTOB,         {j^X^'^S:^ 

Charles  A.  Moorb, 
C.  AnoLPHB  Low, 
Wm.  Jay  Schibffblin, 


I 


andths 
Hevenue  Laws. 


Nkw-Tokk,  April  Uth,  1904. 

Mb.  Schwab. — Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  regu- 
lations which  will  be  applied  to  visiting  Chinese,  the  exempt  class^ 
during  this  year.  Under  these  rules,  if  literally  applied,  we  shall 
have  no  visitors  whatever  in  this  country  from  China.  For  instance, 
Rule  6  prevents  a  Chinese  visitor  from  communicating  with  friends, 
advisers,  or  counsel  on  arnval.  Rule  7  provides  for  an  examination 
of  a  Chinese  visitor  apart  from  any  outsider.  Rule  8  gives  a 
Chinese  visitor  forty-eight  hours  to  secure  advice  and  file  notice  of 
an  appeal.  Rule  9  gives  a  .Chinese  visitor  seventy-two  hours  to 
secure  evidence  to  sustain  the  appeal.  Rule  21  places  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  Chinese  visitor.  These  rules  all  apply  to  Chinese 
persons,  including  the  exempt  Chinese.  Rule  23  provides  that  the 
certificate  held  by  a  Chinese  visitor  shall  be  retained  by  the  United 
States  official  at  the  port  of  entry,  depriving  him  of  the  means  of 
establishing  his  right  to  be  here  after  he  has  been  turned  loose  in 
this  country.    Under  Rule  44  the  Chinese  visitor  is  required  to 
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furnish  to  the  TJnited  States  official  at  the  port  of  entry  hb  photo- 

fraph  in  triplicate,  and  mast  submit  to  such  examination  as  may  be 
eemed  necessary.  This  examination  is  a  physical  examination,  by 
the  Bbbtillon  system  of  identification,  which  is  employed  in  the 
case  of  criminals.  Under  the  treaty  of  December  8th,  1894,  exempt 
Chinese  of  certain  classes  are  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  ; 
and  to  entitle  these  Chinese  exempts  to  admission  they  must  pro- 
duce here  a  certificate  from  their  government^  which  is  yis6d  by 
the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  in 
the  country  or  port  from  which  they  depart.  Our  Committee  hold 
that  if  we  desire  to  encourage  the  coming  of  Chinese  visitors  to 
this  country  we  must  raise  the  bar  somewhat  to  permit  these  gen- 
tlemen to  come  here  on  the  certificates  that  they  oring  in,  visdd  by 
the  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  without 
any  physical  examination,  wilJiout  any  production  of  photographs, 
and  without  anj  such  humiliating  rules  as  are  now  in  force.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Obb,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  by  Secretary  Taft 
in  his  address. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Bight  Beverend  Hbnbt  C. 
PoTTSB,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New- York,  who  made  a  few  remarks  in 
commendation  of  the  address  of  Secretary  Taft  and  the  resolutions 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue 
Laws,  in  reference  to  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
governing  the  admission  of  Chinese  into  this  country. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THB 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

APRIL   80th,    1904. 


A. 

NamB,  JkUe  qf  EUetHorL 

Abraham,  Abraham, February  5,1891 

AcHELiB,  Fritz, April  5,1894 

AcHBLiB,  Thomab, December  4,1890 

AcHBBOK.  E.  G., April  8,1902 

ACKBRMAN,  Ernest  B., April  6,1899 

AOKBRMAN,  SiARiON  S. Jane  4,  1908 

Adams,  Edward  D., February  6,  1902 

ADAM8,  Frbdbrick  T., October  6,  1893 

Adams,  Hekrt  Hersohbl, October  8,  1901 

Adams,  Samuel, January  5,'  1899 

Adsit,  Charles, October  8,  1901 

AoOBTiNi,  Joseph, January  6,  1887 

AiTKEN,  John  W., January  8,  1889 

Alden,  Adelbert  H., June  2,1898 

Aldridob,  Darwin  R., June  2,1898 

Alexander,  James  W., May  6,1897 

Allen,  Franklin, June  2,1898 

Altman,  Benjamin, Noyember  7,  1889 

Altschul,  C, February  6,  1902 

Ambrose,  Harrt  T May  7,  1891 

Amsinck,  GusTAY, Juue  8,1875 

Anderson,  Abraham  A October  1,1903 

Anderson,  Charles  W., March  6,1890 

Anderson,  Frank  E., January  2,  1902 

Anderson,  John  F.,  Jr., June  4,1891 

Anderson,  Lathrop, January  8,1901 

Andrews,  William  H., February  4,1897 

Andrews,  William  L., May  2,1889 

Ansbacher,  Adolph  B., March  6,  1890 

Anthony,  Henry  M., June  7, 1877 

Applbton,  Francis  B., April  6, 1894 

Applbton,  William  W., May  7,  1891 

Arbucklb,  John, October  6,  1892 
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Abchbold,  JoHK  D., March  7,1889 

Armstrong,  James  Sinclair, April  7, 18d2 

Arnold,  Lynn  J. .  .* * October  2, 1902 

Arnstbin,  Euoenb, April  6, 1894 

AsTOR,  John  Jacob, October  5, 1893 

AsTOR,  William  Waldorf, October  2,  1890 

AucHiNCLOSS,  Hbnrt  B., February  1,  1877 

AuCHiNCLOSS,  Hugh  D., January  7,1897 

AvEBT,  Samuel  P., April  4,  1895 

Atbes,  Nelson  G., January  7, 1904 

B. 

Babcock,  Hbnrt  D., June  7, 1877 

Bachb,  Jules  S., March  6, 1903 

Baohb,  Sigmund  J., November  4,  1875 

Bacon,  Edward  R., March  4,1897 

Baer,  George  F., April  8, 1902 

Bailey,  Frank, January  8,1901 

Baker,  Edwin  H., ^... October  2, 1902 

Baker,  George  F., March  4, 1880 

Baker,  James  B., May  6,1897 

Baker,  Stephen, June  7,1894 

Balch,  George  W March  4. 1897 

Baldwin,  William  D., February  4,1897 

Baldwin,  William  H.,  Jr. June  7,  1900 

Baldwin,  William  M., February  4,1897 

Ball,  Alwyn,  Jr., October  8,  1901 

Ball,  Thomas  P October  6,  1876 

Ball,  Thomas  R June  4,  1891 

Ball ANTYNE,  Henry  F., , January  8.1901 

Bamberger,  Mauriob, October  1, 190S 

Bancroft,  Samuel  Jr., April  7,1898 

Bangs,  Francis  Sedgwick, January  3, 1895 

Banks,  Henry  W., June  8, 1880 

Bannard,  Otto  T., October  8,  1895 

Barbour,  William February  7,1889 

Barnard,  Henry  Harris, April  5,1900 

Barnes,  Alfred  C, December  6, 1888 

Barnes,  Henry  B June  i,  1891 

Barney.  Charles  T., June  8,1897 

Barr,  Edward February  3,  1881 

Barrett,  John  D. October  8, 1901 

Barry,  Charles  D., , January  7,  1897 

Bartlet,  Henry  p., April  2,  1896 

Bartow,  Charles  S , February  4,  ll<9T 

Batcheller,  George  Clinton, January  7,  1897 

Batterman,  Henry, January  8,1908 

Baumgarten,  William,. November  7,  1889 
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Baubhkr,  Chaslbs  L., Jane  8,1897 

Batlbs,  Robbbt, April  3.  1891 

Baylies,  Edmund  L., May  1,  1902 

Beal,  Thomas  P May  1,  1902 

Beaton,  Gboboe  A., May  1,1902 

Bbchbtbik,  Augustus  C, May  2,1889 

Bbddall,  Edwabd  F., Jane  4,1891 

Bbbbs,  Matthew  H,, October  1,  1891 

Bbldibg,  Milo  M Jane  7,  1888 

Beldibg,  Milo  M.,  Jr., February  5,  1891 

Belmont,  August, March  5,  1891 

Belmont,  Pebbt, March  5,1908 

Bbnbdict,  Hbnbt  H., Janaary  6,1898 

Bbnbdict,  James, Janaary  5,  1898 

Benedict,  Thbodobe  Hudson, Jane  5,  1902 

Benjamin,  Gbobob  P., February  5,  1891 

Bbnsbl,  John  A October  I,  1908 

Beelin,  Henbt  C, Jane  4, 1891 

Bbbnheimeb,  Chablbs  L. February  6,1902 

Bbbolzheimeb,  Emil Janaary  8,1901 

Berri.  William, « October  7,1897 

Bsrtron,  Samuel  R., April  4,  1901 

Bbrtschmann,  Jacob, Janaary  7,  1897 

Berwind,  Edward  J February  4,  1897 

Bettlb,  Samuel March  6,1902 

Bbyeridge,  Altsn, % Janaary  8,1901 

BUiLqTiBT,  C.  Edward, Jane  4,  1891 

BissKLL,  Arthur  D., October  8,  1901 

Black,  Robert  C, April  4,  1901 

Blackford,  Eugene  G., Febmary  8,  1887 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N., ' November  2, 1871 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N.,  Jr., October  5, 1899 

Blodoett,  Isaac  D., June  4,1891 

Blood,  Samuel  S January  8,1901 

Bloomingdale,  Ltman  G., March  6,1908 

Bloss,  James  O., April  8, 1884 

BLT7MBNTHAL,  Ferdinand, April  8,1890 

Boas,  Emil  L., March  4,  1897 

BODMAN,  Edward  C, January  7,1897 

BOKER,  Carl  F., January  7,  1904 

Boldt,  George  C, October  8,1901 

BOLLER,  Alfred  P., June  5,1902 

Bonn,  Max  J June  5,1902 

BOODT,  David  A., October  6,  1887 

Bobman,  AdolphH., October  4,  1900 

Borne.  John  E., October  8,  1901 

BosKOWiTZ,  Adolfh, June  4,  1891 

Boulton,  William  B., June  5,  1902 
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Bourne,  Frbdbrick  G., November  7,  1889 

Bourne,  Joseph  B., April  4,1901 

BowiK)iN,  Oeorob  S., April  4,  1895 

BowBN,  Clarence  WnrrHBOF, February  3,1887 

BowNB,  Samuel  W., Jannarj  8,1889 

Brainabd,  Frank April  6,1900 

Brainerd.  Frederick  A., Jannary  8,  1908 

Braman,  WiLLARD, January  4,1894 

Brett,  OboboeP., January  2,  190S 

Brewer,  William  A.,  Jr., February  6,1903 

Brewster,  Henrt  G January  5,  1899 

Bridoman,  Hbrbbrt  L., October  3,1901 

Bright,  Osborn  W., January  2, 1902 

Brinckbrhoff,  Elbert  A., November  4,  1875 

Brinckerhoff,  Gurdon  G April  2,  1891 

Brizse,  Charles  N, June  4,  1903 

Brokaw,  William  V., November  7, 1889 

Brookbr,  Charles  F., January  7,1897 

Brooks,  Frbdbrick, January  2, 1890 

Brown,  Franklin  Q., October  1, 1908 

Brown,  John  Crosby, October  7,1875 

Brown,  Vbrnon  Carlbton, January  7,  1897 

Brown,  Vernon  H., December  2,1875 

Brown,  Waldron  P. April  5.  1888 

Brown,  Walston  H., October  8, 1889 

Brown.  William *. November  4, 1886 

Browning,  J.  Hull March  5.  1908 

Browning.  John  Scott, March  6, 1890 

Browning,  William  C, October  8, 1889 

Brucker,  Carl, May  6.  1897 

Brundrett,  Hart  B., April  8, 1890 

Bryan,  Charles  S January  8, 1908 

Buchanan,  Charles  P., April  1.1886 

Buchanan,  William, June  6, 1879 

BuCKHOUT,  Edward  Weeks, October  1. 1908 

Budge,  Henry January  6,  1898 

BuLKLEY,  Charles  E., January  7,1897 

BuLKLBY,  Edwin  M., October  6.1899 

BuLKLEY,  Jonathan, October  4,  1894 

BuLKLEY,  Justus  L., June  4,1891 

Bull,  W.  Lanman, April  8,  1884 

BuNCE,  H.  L May  1,  1902 

Burden,  James  A., April  7,1892 

Burgess,  Edward  G., January  8,1908 

Burns,  Edward March  4,  1897 

Busch,  Adolphus April  8,1902 

Bush,  J.  Adriance, October  4, 1900 

Butler,  William  H., January  2,1908 

Buttfield,  William  J April  7. 1904 
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C. 

JfaiM,  DaU  qf  JSleeUon, 

Cabot,  Fraitcis  H., May  6, 1897 

Gabsab,  Henry  A October  2.  1890 

Call,  Edward  P., April  7.1898 

Callaghak.  William  P March  5,  1908 

Callanan,  Laurbnce  J., Jane  3,  1897 

Callaway,  Samcbl  R., April  6,  1899 

Cammann,  Hbnry  L January  6,1899 

Camxakn,  HERiCAim  R, Jannary  4,1894 

Cannon.  Henry  W.. March  4,1886 

Cannon,  Jambs  Q November  8, 1887 

Carby,  Stephen  W., October  6,  1859 

Carhart,  Amory  Siblby, January  7,  1897 

Carlebach,  Emil, January  8,1908 

Carlbton,  I.  OsoooD, January  7,  1897 

Carnegie,  Andrew, December  1, 1887 

Carpenter,  Charles  W., January  5,1899 

Carpenter,  Jambs  O.  , March  5, 1885 

Carroll,  Howard, June  7,1894 

Carstbnsbn,  John, January  2,1896 

Cari*ledge,  Charles  F June  5,1902 

Cartlbdge,  John December  5,  1889 

Case,  Albert  C, January  2, 1902 

Cassatt,  Alexandbr  J., April  4,1901 

Ceballos,  Juan  M., June  7,1888 

Chambbrs,  Frank  R., October  8,  1889 

Chase,  Austin  C, January  2,  1902 

Chbnby,  Frank  W., November  6,  1884 

Chenoweth,  Alexander  C, April  4, 1895 

Chew,  Beverly October  5,  1899 

Chisholm,  Hugh  J., January  2,  1902 

Chisolm,  George  E March  5,1903 

Christie,  Robert June  7,  1900 

CiLLis,  Hubert, March  6.  1902 

Claflin,  John May  2, 1878 

Clapp,  Edward  E., May  1,  1902 

Clark,  Charles  F., December  6,  1888 

Clark,  Cyrus, April  7, 1892 

Clark,  Gardiner  K.,  Jr., February  4,  1897 

Clark,  Leroy, October  1,1908 

Clark,  William  A., April  8,  1902 

Clarke,  Dumont February  4,  1892 

Clarke,  Thomas  B., December  6,  1888 

Clbment,  Stephen  M., October  8,  1901 

Clews,  Henry, July  6,1865 

Clinton,  Charles  W,, May  6,  1897 

Clowry,  Robert  C, January  8,  1903 

Clyde,  Marshall  H.  , October  4,  1900 
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Clyde,  Thomas ,  October  4, 1900 

CiiTDB,  William  P.,. ., November  6,  1878 

COANBT,  Charlbb  F., January  2,1902 

CooHBAjrs,  John  W March  8,1881 

Cor,  Edwabd  P., January  7.  1897 

Coffin,  Charles  A., May  1,1902 

CoaoBBHALL,  Edwin  W., March  5,1908 

CoeswELL,  Lbdtaed, October  8,  1901 

Cogswell,  W.  B., April  8,  1902 

Cole,  Lucius  A February  4,1897 

Cole,  William  M., October  7,  1886 

Coleman,  Michael, June  6,1895 

Coleb,  Bird  S., January  6,1898 

CoLER,  William  N.,  Jr. February  4,  1897 

Colgate,  James  C January  6,  1898 

Collins,  Clarence  Ltman, February  6,  1879 

COLLORD,  George  W., January  2,  1902 

Con  ANT,  Charles  A., May  1,1902 

Conger,  Hbnrt  C February  6,1902 

CONKLIN,  EugeneH,, April  2,  1891 

CONKLIN,  William  G., February  4,  1897 

CONROW,  Theodore, February  4,  1897 

Content,  Harrt, , January  2,1902 

Converse,  John  H April  8,  1902 

Cook,  Charles  T., June  7,1877 

Cook,  Henry  F March  4,  1897 

Cook,  Henry  H January  7,1897 

Cook.  Howard  M., April  5, 190a 

CooNEY,  Daniel  F., October  6,1887 

Cooper,  Edward, May  7,  1868 

CoBBiN,  Austin, January  5, 189S^ 

CORDIER,  Augustb  J., December  4,  1890 

Corlies.  Benjamin  F., December  1, 1881 

Cornell,  John  M., April  7,1881 

Corning,  Edward, March  2, 1898 

Costello,  Carroll  P., June  7,1900 

Coutts,  George  U., March  4,  1897 

CovERLY,  William, January  8,  1885 

Cowl,  Clarkson, February  4  1897 

CowLES,  Davids., April  4,  1889 

Cox,  Charles  F.. January  2,1902 

Cox,  Irving, January  7, 1904 

COYKENDALL,  Samuel  D., March  2,1898 

CozzENS,  Stanley  T May  1, 1902 

C^AMP,  Charles  H, April  8, 1902 

Crane,  George  F., June  4, 1891 

Crane,  Jonathan  H., January     10, 1884 

Crimmins,  John  D., October  4,  1888 
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ifoiiM.  DaUqfEU^km, 

CaiHinNS,  Thomas, Jannaiy  2,  1902 

Crockbr,  George  A., October  4,1860 

Cromwell,  Dated, October  8,1901 

Cromwell,  Frederic, March  5,  1885 

Cromwell,  James  W.,...^ January  7,1892 

Crosby,  Henry  B., May  1, 1890 

Crossman,  George  W., April  2, 1896 

Croube,  John  M October  3,1901 

Crugeb,  Bertram, January  7, 1904 

CuMMiNGS,  George  F., December  1, 1881 

CuRREY,  Jonathan  B., June  7,1900 

Ctjtter,  Ralph  L., June  6, 1878 

Cutting,  R.  Fulton, October  1,  1896 

Cutting,  William  Bayard, April  4,1895 

CUYLER,  CORNELIXTB  C, May  8,1888 

CuYLER,  Thomas  Db  Witt, March  6,  1902 

D. 

Dalley,  Henry November  4,  1886 

Darlington,  Joseph  G., January  7,1897 

Dayidge,  William  H., April  7, 1904 

Dayis,  Charles  Herbert, October  1, 1908 

Dayis,  Daniel  a February  4,  1897 

Dayison,  Henry  P April  5, 1900 

Day,  Benjamin  M., October  6,  1892 

Day,  Clarence  S., January  8,1896 

Deal,  Edgar October  8,  1901 

Dearborn,  David  B November  2,  1865 

Dearborn,  George  S., April  5, 1900 

Db  Bary,  Adolphb, October  1,1896 

Db  Cordova,  Charles, June  1,  1882 

Dbbves,  J.  Henry, February  4,  1897 

Deevbs,  Richard, January  2,  1896 

Dbgbner,  John  F., June  4,1891 

Delafield,  Maturin  L.,  Jr., January  7,1897 

Delano,  Eugene, '. June  7,  1900 

De  Lima,  Elias  A February  4,1897 

DeLima,  Ell^bS.  a., February  4,  1897 

Dbming,  Henry  C, January  8,  1908 

Demorbst,  WiLUAM  C, January  6,1899 

Demuth,  William November  7,  1889 

Denby,  Isaac, November  6,  1890 

Dennis,  Samuel  S., June  7,1900 

Dkpew,  Chauncey  M., May  7,1885 

De  Rham,  Charles,  Jr., April  5,  1900 

DbSilver,  Carll  H., October  8,  1895 

Dettmer,  Jacob  G., January  5,1898 

Dbzter.  Seymour, October  8,  1901 
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Dick,  J.  Hbiyry January  7,1904 

Dickson,  Jambs  B., February  4,  1897 

DiBTERiCH,  Charles  P January  7,  1897 

DiMiCK,  Jeremiah  W., January  8,  1903 

DiMOCK,  Henry  F May  6. 1875 

DiMOND,  Thomas, April  7,  1904 

Dixon.  Wiixiam  T May  1.  1902 

DoDD,  Frank  H January  7,1897 

Dodge,  Charles  C November  7,  1872 

DoDOE,  Cleveland  H., April  5,1883 

Dodge,  Francis  E., February  7.1895 

Dodge.  Norman  W., June  4,1874 

DoHSE,  John January  7, 1897 

Dolan.  Thomas March  6,1902 

DOMINICK.  Batard, January  3,  1901 

Dominick,  George  F., January  8,1903 

DoMiNiCK,  H.  Blanchard, January  7,  1897 

DoMMERiCH,  Louis  F., December  1,1887 

Donald,  Peter, June  3,1877 

Doty.  Ethan  Allen, April  7,1881 

Dougherty,  John, February  6,  1902 

Douglas,  William  H., April  1,  1897 

Douglass.  Benjamin,  Jr., January  8,  1903 

Douglass,  Robert  Dun, February  4, 1897 

Dow,  Charles  M., October  3,  1901 

DowLER,  Arthur  E., January  8.1901 

Drake-Smith,  Barstow, January  7,1897 

Dresser,  Daniel  Lb  Roy, October  3,  1901 

Drbxel.  John  R., May  1,  1902 

Drbyfuss.  Ludwig, February  4,  1897 

Driggs,  Marshall  S., June  4,  1891 

Drydbn,  John  F., February  4, 1897 

Dudley,  John  L October  4^1883 


Duke,  Jambs  B., March  2, 

Dulles,  William,  Jr May  1 

Duncan,  Stuart October  2, 

Duncan,  William  Butler, \ April  5, 

Dunham,  J.  Frank, April  4, 

DuNWOODY.  William  H., March  6, 

Duryea.  William, October  1 

Dutcher,  John  B., January  4, 

Dutcher,  Silas  B., October  6, 

Duval,  George  L., June  7, 

E. 


1893 
1902 
1902 
1855 
1901 
1902 
1874 
1883 
1887 
1900 


Eambs.  Edward  E., January      5,  1888 

Eastman.  Joseph January      7,  1904 

Eaton,  Frederick  H., October       2, 1902 
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Jfame.  Dot*  (tf  Eltciion, 

Eckels,  Jambs  H January  2,1902 

EcKBRT,  Thomas  T.  , April  6.  18»8 

Eddt,  IJltssbsD April  5, 1894 

Edobll,  Gborgb  S.» January  5,1898 

Bdwards,  Richard  L., March  5,1891 

Ehrmann,  Ernbst, April  4,  1901 

EiDLiTZ,  Otto  M January  8,1901 

EiNBTBiN,  Datid  L., December  4,1890 

EiBBMAN,  Samubl March  5,1908 

EiSMAN,  Max January  8.  1901 

Elliott,  Samubl June  7,  1900 

Ellis,  Rudulfh April  4,  1901 

Ellsworth,  Jambs  W January  8,  1901 

Elmbnik>bf,  John  B., May  1,1902 

Elsworth,  Edward, June  7,  1900 

Ely.  Gborgb  W.. April  5.  1900 

Embrt,  Charles  G May  5,1881 

Embrt.  John  R., June  4,  1908 

Enolbr,  Adolfh November  4,  1875 

Englis,  Charles  M May  2,  1889 

Erhardt,  Joel  B., October  4,  1900 

EsTES,  WbbstbrC June  8,  18>»7 

Ettlingbr,  Louis, January  7,  1897 

Evans,  Henry April  7,  1892 

Evans,  Thomas  W., May  6.  1875 

Evans.  William  T., January  7,  1897 

Eyre,  Edward, March  5,1903 

F. 

Fahnbstock,  Harris  C, September  5,  1867 

Fahnestock.  William, April  7,  1898 

Fahys,  George  Ernest March  4,  1897 

Pahys,  Josbfh, June  5,  1879 

Fairbanks,  Hbhry  P., January  5,1899 

Fairchild,  Charles  S., April  4,  1889 

Fairchild,  JxTLiAN  D., October  5,1898 

Fairchild.  Samuel  W January  8.1895 

Falk,  Gustav, January  6,  1898 

Falk.  Kaufmans., April  7,  1898 

Fancher,  Charles  H April  5,1894 

Farlee,  Jacob  S \ April  6,  1899 

Farleb,  Robert  D April  6,  1899 

Fark,  John January  10,  1884 

Farrelly,  Stephen, March  4,  1897 

Fassett.  J.  Sloat, October  8,  1901 

Faulkner,  Edward  D January  2,  1890 

Fay,  Sigourney  W., December   5,  1878 
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inanu.  Date  qf  EUcOon. 

Fatbbwsathbr,  WiLUAic  O., April  7, 1883 

Fearon,  Jahbb  8., Jannary  4,  1900 

Fbchhbimbb,  Mabtin  S., April  2,  1891 

PBR0U80N,  Walton, October  8,  1901 

Fbrbis,  Frakk  A January  4,1894 

Field,  Marshall, April  8,1902 

Fish,  Frederick  P., May  1, 1902 

Pish,  Stutvesaht, January  2.  1902 

Fisher,  Iryikg  R., October  8,1901 

Fisher,  Joel  E May  2,1878 

FiSK,  Haryet  Edward, June  8,  1897 

FiSK,  Flint, January  2,  1902 

Fitch,  Ashbbl  P., Jannary  8,1901 

Flagler,  Henry  M., November  6,  1884 

Flagler,  John  H February  4,  1897 

Plannagan,  WiLLiAK  W., March  6,1891 

Fleiticann,  Ewald, October  8,  1889 

Fleming,  William  O., April  4,  1901 

Flint,  Charles  R December  6,  1877 

Fogg,  Francis  A., January  3.  1890 

Foots,  Emerson, June  5,1879 

Force,  WiLLiAic  H., January  8,1895 

FoRGAN,  James  B., Jannary  2.  1902 

Foster,  Scott. April  2,  1891 

Fowler,  Thomas  P April  4.  1901 

FoYB,  Andrew  J.  0 June  8,1886 

Fralby,  John  U., January  6,1898 

Francis,  David  R April  8.  1902 

Fraser,  Horatio  N Jannary  7,  1897 

Freeman,  Charles  D., June  2, 1898 

Frelinghuysen,  Qeorge  Q., January  8,  1908 

French.  Amos  T April  4, 1901 

Freund,  Max February  4,  1897 

Frew,  Walter  E January  8,  1908 

Friedlander,  Albert, January  6,1898 

Friedsam,  Michael, January  6,1898 

Frissell,  Algernon  S., November  8,  1887 

Frothingham,  Howard  P., April  4, 1895 

Furnald,  Francis  P., January  8,  1903 

G. 

Gage,  Lyman  J March  6,1902 

G alla WAY,  Robert  M., January  8,1891 

Gardiner,  George  N., February  7,  1889 

Gardiner,  Thomas  A.,.  May  1,1902 

Garth,  Horace  E., March  5, 1891 

Gary,  Elbert  H February  6,  1902 

Gaunt  J  AMES, January  7,1904 
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Gawtkt,  Harrison  E., JaDoary  2,1902 

Gker,  Oborgb  J., December  4,1890 

Gboffbot,  Nicholas, Febraary  6,  1902 

Qbrhard,  Paul  F., January  4,1888 

Gebb,  John December  4,1884 

Gibson,  Gborob  Rutlbdgb, April  4,  1889 

Gibson,  Robbbt  W May  6,  1897 

Gilbert,  Charles  P.  H., April  4,  1901 

GiLLBSFiE,  Lawrenob  L., October  1,1908 

Gilpin,  William  J Jane  8,1897 

Ginna.  Stephen  A., October  5,1898 

Glover,  Charles  C, May  1,1902 

GoADBT,  Clarence, October  8.1901 

GoDDARD,  F.  Norton, Janaary  6,  1898 

Godfrey,  Lincoln, * Janaary  7, 1904 

GoEPBL,  Carl Janaary  8,1901 

Goldbnbero,  Samuel  L., J«ne  5.1902 

Goldman,  Henrt, Febraary  7,1895 

Goldschmidt,  Samuel  A., May  1.  1902 

Gordon,  George  O April  5, 1894 

Gottheil,  Paul, October  8,1901 

Gould,  George  J., April  5,  1894 

Grace,  Joseph  P., March  5,1908 

Graham,  Benjamin. April  5,1900 

Graham,  Malcolm January  7, 1897 

Granbert,  William  H., October  1,  1891 

Granniss,  Robert  A., October  5,1898 

Gray,  William  S October  4,  1900 

Greene,  Charles  F., Jane  4,1908 

Greene,  Francis  V., April  5,  1900 

Griffin,  Francis  B., April  6,1899 

Griffith,  Edward, March  6,  1902 

Grigos.  Herbert  L., Janaary  7,1897 

Griscom,  Clement  A., November  7.  1889 

Griscom,  Clement  A.,  Jr., Janaary  7,  1897 

Grosvemor,  James  B.  M., Jane  4,  1891 

Guggenheim,  Benjamin Jane  8,  1897 

Guggenheim,  Daniel March  5,  1891 

Guggenheim,  Isaac, March  5,1891 

Guggenheim,  Morris April  4,  1895 

Guggenheim,  Solomon, April  4,  1895 

GuiLLAUDBU,  William  L., April  4,1901 

GuNTHER,  Bernard  G., March  2,  1898 

GuNTHER,  Franklin  L., November  7,  1889 

Gwathmey,  J.  Temple March  5,  1908 

H. 

Haas,  Kalman, December  4,  1890 
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Hackstt,  Cobcellus  H., October  8»  1889 

Hagobrtt,  J.  HmniT, Febraary  4,  1897 

Hague,  Jambs  D., January  8,1908 

Hall,  Albert  C, April  5.1894 

Hall,  Charles  M May  1.  1902 

Hall.  Henry  H., April  7. 1898 

Hallowell.  N.  P May  1,1908 

Halls,  WiLLDLM,  Jr., October  7,1897 

Hamershlao,  Joseph, October  2.1908 

Hard,  Anson  W., December  7,  1876 

Hardt,  Horace  C. March  5,1908 

Hare,  J.  Montgomery, October  3,  1895 

Harknbss,  William, February  4,1897 

Harper,  Orlando  M., December  2.  1886 

Habriman.  Joseph  W., October  8,  1901 

Hartshorn,  Stewabt, June  5,  1890 

Harvey,  George  B.  M June  7,  1900 

Haskell.  F.  W., May  1,  1902 

Hasler,  Henry June  4,  1908 

Hasslacher,  Jacob, June  4,1908 

Hatch,  Abthur  Melyin, January  6,1898 

Hatch,  Edward  P., March  7, 1889 

Hathaway,  Ghableb February  6,  1896 

Hayemeyer,  HenbyO.,  .: January  8,1885 

Hatbmeyer.  William  F., April  1,  1875 

Ha  YEN,  George  G., March  5.  1906 

Hawk.  William  8., January  8,  1901 

Hawkes,  MoDouoall March  5,  1908 

Hawkins,  George  F June  7,1900 

Hayes,  R.  Somers April  4,  1901 

Haynes,  Frederick  W., January  2.  1902 

Hazard,  William  A., April  7.  1892 

Healy,  a.  Augustus February  5,  1891 

Healey,  Warren  M., January  7,1904 

He ARN,  Arthur  H., February  6,1890 

Hearn,  George  A June  6,1889 

Hedges,  James, March  4,  1897 

Heidelbach,  Alfred  S., March  i.  1888 

Heminway,  Homer, January  7,1897 

Henderson,  Charles  R June  5.  1884 

Henderson,  Francis, January  7. 1904 

Hendricks,  Edmund January  4,1894 

Hendricks.  Harmon  W., June  4,  1896 

Hendricks,  Henry  H., February  6.  1896 

Hendrix,  Joseph  C, October  5,  1898 

Hentz,  Henry May  6,  1858 

Hepburn,  A.  Barton, October  5, 1898 

Hermann,  Ferdinand February  6.  1902 
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H1B8TBB,  William,  ....  April  8,  190» 

Hewitt.  Edward  R., March  6,  1908 

Hewitt,  Erskine January  2,  1902 

HiCKOKp  George  S October  1,  1891 

Hicks,  Benjamin  D, October  8,  1901 

Hicks,  Frederick  C, October  8,  1901 

HiooiNB,  A.  Foster, November  8,  1869 

HiGOiNS,  Eugene October  8,  1889 

Hill.  James  J., April  4, 1901 

HiLLMAN,  William, June  2,  1898 

HiNE,  Francis  L April  7, 1892 

Hitchcock,  Welcome  O., .* April  2, 1891 

HoAO,  William  N ! . . . .  April  2,  1891 

Hodoman.  George B., April  4,  1895 

HODOMAN,  George  F., January     10,1884 

Hoe,  Robert, April  4,  1872 

Hoffman,  Charles  F.,  Jr. October  7,  1897 

Hoffman,  Samuel  V., October  2, 1902 

HoGAN,  Jefferson February  4,  1897 

Holbrook,  Edward, February  7,  1889 

HoLLiSTER,  G.  Trowbridge, October  8,1901 

HoLLiSTKR,  William  H., December  8,1891 

Holmes,  Anthony  Drezel November  6, 1890 

Holmes.  Edwin  T.,  February  4,  1897 

Homer,  Charles  F. June  8,  1886 

Hone,  John, January  8,  1908 

HooPLE,  William  G., March  4, 1897 

Hopkins,  Amos  L January  4,1888 

Hopkins,  Eustis  Langdon, January  8,  1901 

Hopkins,  George  B April  2,  1891 

Hopping,  A.  Howard, December  4,1890 

HosKiBR,  Herman  C, January  7,  1897 

Houghtaling,  Datid  H., June  7,1877 

Howard,  William  C, February  4,  1897 

Howe,  John  I., December  2,1886 

HowLAND,  W.  Wallace, June  1,  1891 

HoTT,  Colgate January  6,  1898 

HoTT,  Edward  C, January  8.  1889 

Hubbard,  Samuel  T., April  6.  1899 

HuBER,  Jacques, January  7,  1897 

HuDNUT,  Alexander  M., June  4,1896 

HuGHiTT,  Marvin April  3,  1902 

HuLBERT,  Henrt  C, October  4,  1888 

HmfE,  Frederic  T March  4,  1897 

Humphreys,  Alexander  C, January  2, 1902 

Humphreys,  Edward  W., November  4, 1875 

Humphreys,  Frederick  H January  2,1902 

HuMSTONS,  Walter  C, June  5,  1902 
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HowT,  Charles  W., March  4.  1897 

Huntington,  Archbb  M., April  8, 1902 

Hurley,  Thomas  J., April  4, 1901 

HuTLBR,  John  S., Febraary  4,1897 

Hyatt,  Abram  M., JaDuary  3.  1901 

Hyde,  Clarence  M., March  2, 1898 

Hyde,  B.  Francis, June  4,  1891 

Hyde,  James  H., January  5,1899 

!• 

IcKELHEiMER,  Henry  R.^ October  6,1892 

IDE,  George  E., Febraary  4,  1897 

Ilsley,  Silas  A., December  5,1889 

Iselin,  Adrian December  6,1866 

IsELiN,  Adrian,  Jr., April  5,1894 

Iselin.  Willla^m  E October  5,  1893 

Ives,  Brayton, December  1,1887 

J. 

Jackson,  F.  Wolcott April  6.1899 

Jackson,  Philip  Nye June  4,  1903 

Jackson,  William  H., November  7,  1889 

Jacobs,  Ralph  J.,... May  1,1890 

Jacquelin,  John  H., October  3, 1896 

Jahn,  GuSTAVE  A., February  5,1891 

James,  Arthur  Curtiss, October  5, 1898 

James,  D.  Willis January  2,1862 

Jaques,  George  B December  4,1890 

J  ARTIE,  James  N., October  4,1894 

Jenkins,  John  G., March  2,  1898 

Jennings,  Albert  Gould, January  7,1897 

Jesup,  Charles  M., May  3,  1888 

Jesup,  Frank  W., October  3,1901 

Jesup,  Morris  K., Febraary  5,  1868 

Jewell,  John  Y., March  6,  1908 

Jewett,  George  L., , March  7,1889 

Johns,  Henry  W., January  3,1901 

Johnson,  Frank  Corr, , March  5,  1908 

Johnson,  James  G., February  6,1896 

Johnson,  8.  Whittlesey, , January  8, 1908 

Johnston.  Walter  S., April  6, 1899 

Jones,  E.  Clarence, October  8,  1901 

Jones,  Frank  S., .,......^.,^.^, October  5,1899 

Jones,  Joseph  A., ,,.^ ^ April  5, 1900 

Jones,  Richard  W.,  Jr., , January  7,1904 

Jones,  Walter  R.  T., March  6,  1884 

JoosT,  Martin June  4,1891 
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Nami,  DaU  qf  El4otion, 

J08EFHI,  Isaiah October       7,  1897 

JuiLLiAKD,  AuouBTUS  D., November  4,  1875 


Kahn,  Otto  H., October 

Kalbflbibch,  FBAincLiN  H. , January 

Kbax,  John ,...  April 

Kbllt,  Euokks December 

ExLLT,  Richard  B., January 

Kelbbt,  Clarbnob  H February 

Kbmp,  Oborgb  WiLLiAic, January 

Ebmp,  Lawrbncb  B., January 

KxNNBDT,  Elijah  B October 

ExNNBDT,  Johns., October 

EJENNEDT,  Julian, May 

Kent,  Thomas  B.  , March 

Kefplbr,  Rudolph, January 

Kbrr,  Hbnrt  S February 

£lB86LSR,  Alfred, April 

Krssler,  Gborob  a., January 

ELbybnet,  Thoicas  J., June 

Ebtsbic ,  William  B.  T., May 

KiLNBR,  Samuel  E., October 

EiMBEL,  Francis, October 

King,  Dayid  H October 

BLiNO,  Edward, April 

Kino,  William  F May 

EiNoSFORD,  Danibl  P October 

EiNGBLKT,  William  M., April 

EiRKPATRiCK,  Thomas, February 

EissEL,  GusTAV  E., October 

E188EL,  Rudolph  H January 

Enafp,  Charles  J October 

ElNAPP,  Sheppard, April 

ElNBELAND  Talb, June 

Enight,  William, March 

Enobdler,  Roland  F., December 

EOBCHL,  Victor, February 

EOHNS,  Lazarus June 

EoHNS,  Lee June 

EouNTZE,  LcTHBR, November 

Erbmbr,  William  N January 

Eridel,  Samuel, June 

EuHLKE.  George  W., , January 

EuHNE,  Perciyal, January 

EUNHARDT,  HENRT  R,, April 

EuNKEL,  John  A. , April 

EuTTROFF,  Adolf, December 


1897 
1901 
1901 
1889 
1901 
1897 
1897 
1908 
1887 
1870 
1902 


7, 

8, 

4, 

5. 

8, 

4, 

7, 

8, 

6, 

6, 

1 

di 
1899 

4,1897 
1900 
1898 
1890 
1902 
1900 
1908 
1886 
1891 
1885 
1899 
1901 
1902 
1892 
1902 
1901 
1891 
1908 
1908 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1869 
1899 
1902 
1902 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1889 
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Ladbw,  Edwabd  R., December  6,  1888 

Laiohton,  Qboros  J February  4,  1897 

Laird,  Alexander, October  8,  lfK)l 

Lamarchb,  Henrt  J., April  2,1885 

Lamont,  Daniel  S., April  6.  1899 

Lamport,  HiRAH  H., December  3,1885 

Lane,  J.  Henrt, January  8,1885 

Lane,  James  W., February  6,  1902 

Langdon,  Edwin January  5, 1898 

Lanodon,  Woodburt June  7,  1877 

Langbloth,  Jacob, October  4,  1894 

Lanier,  Charles, October  5,1865 

Lawrence,  Benjamin  B., October  8,  1901 

Lawrence,  Chester  B., June  4,  1891 

Lawrence.  Ctrus  J., January  2,1890 

Layng,  James  D., April  5.  1888 

Leach,  Arthur  B April  8,  1902 

Leatcraft,  J.  Edgar, January  8,1891 

Lbcomfte,  Francis  D., May  4,1882 

Lbb,  Charles  N., March  6,  1908 

Lee,  J.  Bowers January  7, 1897 

Leech,  William  E May  8,  1886 

Leeds,  William  B., January  8,  1908 

Lb  Qendrb,  William  C, February  4.1892 

Lbog,  George, January  8,1895 

Leggbtt,  Francis  H., December  8,  1874 

Lehman,  Arthttr June  4,  1903 

Lehman,  Emanuel June  8,  1875 

Lehman.  Philip, January  6,1898 

Lehman,  Sigmund  M., January  6,  1898 

Lbland,  Francis  L., June  4,1891 

Leoser,  Thomas  S April  1.  1897 

Lesher,  Arthur  L. June  6,1884 

Lbthbridge,  Qborge, April  7,1904 

Lethbridge,  Robert  P., October  1, 1908 

Leyerich,  Charles  D., June  4,1891 

Levy,  Charles  E. January  7,  1904 

Levy,  Jefferson  M., January  6,  1898 

Lewis,  Charlton  T., March  6,1902 

Lewis,  David  W.. October  2,  1878 

Lewis,  Edward  L., January  2,1902 

Lbwibohn,  Adolph, January  2,1902 

LiBBY,  Augustus  F., June  7,1894 

Lichtenstbin,  Alfred January  8,  1908 

Limburgbr,  Richard, April  7,  1898 

Lincoln,  Frederic  W.,  Jr., April  1,1897 

Lincoln,  Lowell December  2, 1875 
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L18MAN,  Frbdebick  J October  2,  1903 

LiTCHFiBLD,  EdwabdH., January  5,  1899 

LiTTAUER,  LuciuB  N., October  6,  1899 

Llotd,  Francib  O., Jannaiy  3,1890 

LoEB,  Jambs Jannaiy  4,1894 

LoKW,  Edwabd  v., June  4,  1891 

L01NB8,  Stbphen, Febmaiy  4,1897 

Look,  David  M., Januaiy  4,1894 

LooMiB,  Edward  N May  1,  1902 

LoYBLL,  Frank  H., February  4,  1897 

LoYELL,  Lbandbr  N., March       17,  1864 

Low,  Abbot  Auoubtub, April  6.  1898 

Low,  C.  Adolphb, April  5,  1888 

Low,  JoBBFH  T., June  5,1884 

LowB,  William  B., April  7,  1904 

LowBNOARD,  Otto, January  8,  1908 

LxjCKBNBACH,  Edgar  F., January  8,1901 

LuDENGTON,  CharlbbH., November  2,  1865 

LuMMiB,  William, December  8,  1891 

Ltlb,  Johns., ; December  6,1889 

Ltman,  Frank, January  4,1900 

Ltman,  HbnryD., y..  April  6,  1899 

Lynch,  John  Hamfton, January  8,  1908 

Mc 

McAlpin,  Edwin  A October  1.  1891 

McAnbrnby,  John, March  2.  1898 

McCall,  John  A., Januaiy  6,1898 

McCarroll,  William, March  4,  1897 

McCk>BD,  William  H January  2,  1902 

McCouN,  Hbnry  T., January  8,  1908 

McCrbbry,  J.  Crawvord, June  4,  1891 

McCxTRDY,  Richard  A., February  4,  1875 

McCurdy,  Robert  H., June  2,1898 

McCuTCHBON,  Jambs, January  4,1900 

McDonald,  John  B., April  6,  1900 

McFadden,Gborob  H., June  4,1908 

McGabrah,  Gates  W., April  6,  1899 

McGbb,  Henry  A., April  6,  1899 

McGovBRN.  James, October  1,1896 

McIntyrb,  Thomas  A., October  4,  1888 

McIntyre,  William  H., January  2,  1902 

McEbevbr,  J.  Lawrence, July  6,  1865 

McKenna,  William  L., May  1,  1902 

McKesson,  John, May  2,  1889 

McKiNNBT,  Robert  C *. October  1.  1908 

McLbvt,  Georob  Hammond, April  5,  1900 

McLean.  James, June  7,1900 
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McLean,  John  S., March  6, 1801 

McLouGHLiN,  CHARLS8  8., Febroaiy  4,1897 

McMahon.  Jambs, October  6,  1893 

McNeir,  George Janaary  2,  1896 

M. 

Mabon,  Jambs  B.  , April  4,  1901 

Macdonald,  Jambs  A., ..  March  4,1897 

Mack,  Jacob  W., Janaaiy  6,1898 

Mackat,  Cj^arence  H., January  8,1908 

Mackay,  Donald October  3,  1895 

Mac  EiE,  Jambs  Steuabt, May  1,1902 

Maclaren,  Duncan  L.  S., February  6,1902 

Maci^t,  Mark  W., October  3,  1901 

Macpherson,  Robert  B., March  6,1890 

Mac  Veagh,  Franklin, April  8,  1902 

M ACT,  George  H October  1 ,  1891 

Macy,  V.  Eyerit, January  2,  1902 

Maitland,  Alexander, January  7,  1897 

Male,  Willluc  H., April  2, 1891 

Mali,  Pierre, '. January  3,1889 

Mallort,  Charles, March  2,  1882 

Mann,  S.  Vernon, June  7,  1900 

Manning,  Hbnrt  S October  4,  1894 

Manning,  John  B., January  2,1890 

Manson,  Thomas  L.. June  2,  1898 

Mantille,  T.  Frank, January  7,  1904 

Marble,  William  A., March  6,1902 

Marden,  Francis  S., April  7,1904 

Markle,  John, April  8.  1902 

Marb^,  Marcus  M., March  6,  1908 

Marling,  Alfred  E March  4, 1897 

Marsh,  Joseph  A., June  4,  1903 

Marston,  Edgar  L., June  6,  1902 

Martin,  James  M., February  6,  1902 

Martin,  Robert  H., April  5,1900 

Martin,  William  R.  H., October  3, 1889 

Martinez,  Aristides, April  1,1897 

Martin,  Charles  D., June  4,  1903 

Masurt,  John  W., January  7,  1904 

Mather,  Samuel, April  3,1902 

Matheson,  William  J February  6,1902 

Matthews,  Gardiner  D., March  6,1908 

Maurt,  Charles  W., February  6,1890 

Mazmtell,  Robert, ! April  4, 1901 

Mater,  Morris, June  •6, 1902 

Mater,  Otto  G., June  4,  1885 
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Mendkl,  S.  Phillifs, Jane  4,1801 

Mbredith,  WiLiiiAM  T., February  4,  1897 

Mjerbttt,  W.  Jbnxs, JanDAiy  5,1899 

MiSTZ,  HsBMAK  A., April  6,1899 

MsTKB,  Abraham  B., April  7,  1904 

MsTBB,  Ck>RD, February  4,  1897 

Meter,  Harrt  H., June  fi,  1902 

MiETKR,  HEimT  C, June  8,1875 

MiLUBR,  Jacob  W., January  5,  1898 

Miller,  John  DOTTLL October  5,1899 

Miller,  Theodore  F., October  4,1900 

Miller,  Warner, June  5, 1890 

MiLLiKBN,  Edward  F., February  4,1897 

MiLLiKEN,  Seth  M., April  6,  1882 

Mills,  Abraham  G., June  2,1887 

Mills,  Andrew February  4,1892 

Mills,  DARins  O., January  5,1882 

Mills,  JohnT.,  Jr April  4,  1895 

MiLMiNE,  Charles  £., June  4,1908 

MiLMiNE,  George January  7,  1897 

MiNTON,  FrancisL., October  8,  1901 

MncHEL,  Ormsbt  M., June  4,1908 

Mitchell,  Francis  B., October  4,1888 

Mitchell,  John  J., Januaiy  2,1902 

Moffat,  Georoe  B., June  6,1889 

MoHR,  William, Februaiy  4,1897 

Monks,  John, Februaiy  4,  1897 

Monks,  John  Jr., June  7,1900 

Montgomery,  James  Moore, January  8, 1901 

MoNTGOMERT,  JoHN  R., October  5,  1865 

Montgomert,  Richard  M., May  5,  1881 

Moore,  Charles  A., October  4,1894 

Moore,  Francis  C, April  2, 1891 

Moore,  Robert, June  7,  1894 

Moore,  William  H., January  2,1902 

Morgan,  Edwin  D April  4,1901 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont, December  4,  1862 

Morgan,  J.  PiERFONT,  Jr., April  5,1894 

Morgan,  Junius  S., October  5,1899 

Morgan,  WilliamF., Februaiy  6,  1896 

MORGENTHAU,  HeNRT April  4,  1901 

Morris,  Effingham  B., March  6,1902 

Morris,  Theodore  W., February  7,1895 

Morrison,  David  M., April  2,  1891 

Morrison.  Edward  A., January  7,  1897 

Morrison,  George  Austin, January  8,1889 

Morrison,  Louis  W / April  7, 1904 

Morse,  Charles  W., January  6,1898 

10 
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M0R8B,  Danibl  P April  5,  1900 

Morse,  Fbank  E.,  March  5.  1903 

MoRBB,  Harry  F., January  6,1899 

Morse,  Horace  J., March  6.  1908 

Morse,  James  R., March  2,  1898 

Morton,  Levi  P., September  4,  1856 

MosLE,  George, Jane  8,  1875 

MosLE,  Oeoroe  R., March  5,1903 

Moss,  Frederick  W., April  5, 1894 

MoTT,  Augustus  W., *. June  2,  1898 

MoTT,  Jordan  L., April  6,  1871 

MuHLEMAN,  Maurice  L., Jane  8,  1897 

MuLLER,  Carl, February  4,1897 

MuNROE,  Henrt  Whttnet, January  7,  1897 

MuNSET,  Frank  A., January  5,1899 

Murphy,  William  D., April  6,1899 

Myers,  Theodore  W February  6,  1896 


Napier,  Alexander  D., April  6, 1894 

Nash,  William  A., May  7,  1891 

Nabon,  Carleton  W...... April  4,  1895 

Nathan,  Max, April  2,  1891 

Naumburg,  Aaron, February  4, 1897 

Naumburg,  Elkan, April  3,  1879 

Naumburg,  George  W., January  5,  1899 

Naumburg.  Max, November  7,  1889 

Naumburg,  Walter  W,, April  4, 1895 

Nbergaard,  Frederick  A., April  3, 1890 

Nelson,  Stuart  G March  6,  1890 

Nesmith,  Henry  E., November  7,  1889 

Neustadt,  SiGMUND, January  8,1903 

Nbwcomb,  James  G Januaiy  7,  1904 

Nichols,  Acosta, October  5,1899 

Nichols,  John  W.  T., October  4, 1900 

Nichols,  William  H., April  5.1894 

NissEN,  LuDWiG, June  7,  1900 

Nixon,  Lewis, January  6,1898 

NoYBS,  Henry  F March  8. 1887 

Nugent,  Frank  Louis April  4,  1901 

O. 

Oakman,  Walter  G., March  4, 1897 

Oastler,  William  C, April  4, 1901 

O'Brien,  Edward  C, October  4,1900 

O'Brien,  Michael  J., March  6, 1902 
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OCHS,  Adolph  S May  1,  1903 

CDell,  Daniel January  8,  1901 

(yDoNOHns,  Charlbs  A., January  8,1896 

O'DoNOHUB,  Joseph  J.,  Jr March  1,  1888 

Offenbach,  Joseph, April  1.1897 

Ogden,  Joseph  W.. October  8.  1895 

OoDBN,  Robert  C, January  7,  1897 

Olcott,  £bbn  Erskinb, January  3,1902 

Oloott.  Frederick  P., November  7,  187*4 

Oliphant.  James  H., March  5,  1908 

Olyphant,  Robert, June  1,  1882 

Orcutt,  CAiiViNB., Februaiy  4,  1892 

Orr,  John  C, January  5,1899 

Oryis,  Charles  E., April  8,  1903 

Ortis,  Edwin  W April  8,  1902 

Osborne,  Thomas  M., April  4, 1901 

Otheman,  Francis  W., June  8, 1886 

OuTERBRiDOB,  EuoENius  H., March  5,  1908 

Owens,  William  W„  Jr., May  1,1902 

P. 

Packard,  Edwin April  8, 1890 

Page,  Edward  D., January  8,  1908 

Paob,  Howard April  4,  1901 

Paoe,  J.  Seayer October  7.  1886 

Paine,  Augustus  O., October  1,1903 

Paine,  Willis  8 June  5,1890 

Palmer,  Fbancis  Fletcher, January  6,1898 

Palmer,  Georoe  Quintard, January  6,  1898 

Palmer,  Lowell  M., April  2,  1896 

Palmer.  Nicholas  F., November  1, 1888 

Park,  Hobart  J January  7,  1897 

Park,  James April  6,  1899 

Park,  Trbnor  L June  7,  1894 

Parker,  Forrest  H., April  2,  1891 

Parsons,  Charles, November  4,  1880 

Parsons,  Frederic  A., May  6,1897 

Parsons,  Harrt  de  Berkeley, Januaiy  2,  1902 

Parsons,  Hosmer  B May  1,  1902 

Parsons,  John  D.,  Jr., October  8,  1901 

Parsons,  Schuyler  L February  7, 1884 

Parsons,  William  Barclay, April  5,1900 

Parsons,  William  H., Januaiy    10,  1884 

Parsons,  William  H.,  Jr March  5,1885 

Partridge.  Frank  H., February  6,1902 

Pate,  William  C. Februaiy  6,  1902 

Paterson,  Robert  W April  5, 1900 
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Paton,  Francis  J., October  5,  189d 

Patrick,  Charlxb  H February  4,  18OT 

Peabodt,  Charlbb  J., October  5,  1800 

PsABODT,  George  Foster, October  7, 1886 

Peabody,  Hbnrt  W., Janoary  6. 1808 

Pbabodt,  Royal  C, January  4, 1000 

Peaslbb,  Edward  H., January  8,1001 

Pebt,  John  Northrop, December  4, 1800 

Pbntz,  ARCHiBAliD  M., April  2,1885 

Perkins,  George  F., June  6,1880 

Perkins,  George  W., January  2,  1002 

Perkins,  James  D., April  1. 1886 

Perkins,  Robert  P March  5,  1003 

Perkins,  William  H., October  4,  1888 

Peters,  Charles  Grenyille March  5, 1003 

Peters,  Samuel  T., December  1,  1887 

Peters,  Willlam  R., January  7,  1807 

Phelan,  Thomas  A., January  6,1808 

Phillips,  John  B February  6,1002 

Phillips,  Lewis  J April  4,1001 

PiERSON,  Henry  L February  4,1876 

Pinchot,  Jambs  W., June  7,1877 

PiNKUS,  Frederick  S March  2,  1882 

Plant,  Morfon  F April  4, 1001 

Platt,  Isaac  S January  8,1008 

Platt,  WillardH., February  4,  1807 

Plimpton.  Geokge  A., June  6,1805 

Plum,  Jambs  R., June  8, 1886 

Plummbr,  John  F April  1, 1880 

Plympton,  Gilbert  M., March  2,1803 

Poor,  Edward  E.,  Jr., January  8,1001 

Poor,  Rubl  W., January  7,  1807 

Porter,  H.  Hobart April  7,  1004 

Porter,  Horace, May  7,1874 

PoKTBR,  William  H., January  5,1808 

Post,  Charles  H., January  6,1808 

Post,  George  B.  , May  6, 1807 

Post,  Jambs  H., May  1,1002 

Potter,  Frederick, January  8, 1001 

Potter,  Jambs  Brown February  7,1805 

Potts,  Thomas, April  8, 1002 

Potts,  William  R., April  4,  1805 

Praegbr,  John  F., '. June  2,1881 

Pratt,  Charles  M., December  8,1885 

Pratt,  Dallas  B., October  3,  1001 

Pratt,  Frederic  B Jauuaiy  6,1808 

Prentiss,  George  H,. April  7,  1802 

Preston,  Charles  M., Januaiy  4,1000 
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Pkice.  Edwabd  A., Februaiy  7,1889 

Probst,  John  D., , February  6,  1903 

Procter,  Harlbt  T., April  4, 1901 

Prutn,  RobebtC, October  8,  1901 

PUGSLET,  Ck)RNBLin8  A., February  4,1897 

Pukderford,  James  A., June  4,1896 

PuTNAH,  George  Hayek May  7,  1891 

PuTNAH,  George  L., January  5,1898 

Putnam,  WniiiAM  A., June  4,1891 

Pyle,  Jambs  T., June  4,  1891 

Ptle,  Williams., Februaiy  6,  1891 

Ptne,  M.  Taylor February  6,  1902 

Pyne,  Percy  R March  6,  1903 

i^uiNBY,  Franklin, March  4,1897 

i^uiNTARD,  George  W., July  6,  1865 


Ramsay,  Dick  8., June  4,  1891 

Rand,  ('harles  F., March  5,  1908 

Rand,  George  Curtis, January  8,1895 

Randle,  Arthur  E., January  3,1902 

Raten,  Anton  A., May  6,1897 

Raymond,  James  I January  5,1899 

Raynok,  Forrest, , June  7,1900 

Rba,  Samuel, June  4,  1908 

Read,  William  Augustus, January  5,  1898 

Ream,  Norman  B., January  8,1903 

Redmond,  Henry  S., February  4,1897 

Rebs,  Norman  I., January  8,1901 

Reid,  Daniel  G., January  8,  1903 

Reid,  Peter, Februaiy  6,  1903 

Reimbr,  Otto  E., January  8, 1901 

Reynolds,  G.  Osmar April  4, 1901 

Rhoades,  John  Harsen, May  6,  1875 

Rhoadbs,  JohnHarsbn,  Jr., June  4,1903 

Rhodes,  Bradford January  5,  1899 

Rice,  Edward  C June  4,  1903 

Rice,  Henry, November  1,  1888 

Richard,  Oscar  L., January  8,  1M08 

Richards,  Ellis  G., January  2,1903 

Richards,  Jbrbmiah, November  6,  1884 

Richardson,  D wight  S., February  4,1897 

Richtbr,  Charles  J., June  4,1896 

RicxBRSON,  Charles  L., April  3,  1886 
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RiDDBR,  Herman, October  7,  1897 

RiESSR,  E.   L.. February  6,1902 

RiKBR,  John  L.. May  1,1879 

Ring,  Welding April  1,  1897 

Ripley,  Sidney  Dillon, October  3,  1901 

Roach,  John  B October  6, 1887 

Roach,  Stephen  W., October  6. 1887 

ROBBiNS,  Aaron  8., Jane  8.  1880 

RoBBiNS,  Rowland  A,, April  7, 1898 

Roberts,  William  C, February  4,1897 

Robertson,  Julius March  5,  190S 

Robertson,  Robert  H., May  6, 1897 

Robins,  Francis  F., January  2, 1896 

Robinson,  Andrew  J., March  4,1897 

Robinson,  Charles  L.  F June  4,  1908 

Robinson,  Douglas, January  8,  1901 

Robinson,  George  H., December  8,1874 

Robinson,  George  N February  6,1902 

Robinson,  Samuel  A., June  6,  1896 

Rockefeller,  John  D., ; March  7,1889 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr., April  5. 1900 

Rockefeller,  William, Januaiy  5,  1888 

Roebling,  Washington  A., . .  May  1, 1902 

Rogers,  Charles  B., October  8, 1901 

Rogers,  Gouterneub March  5,  1908 

Rogers,  Henry  A., November  1,  1888 

Rogers,  Henry  H., June  4,1885 

Rogers,  Noah  C April  7,  1904 

RoMER,  Alfred, January  2,  1896. 

Ronalds,  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr., April  1, 1897 

Roosevelt,  Robert  B., April  2,1891 

Ropes,  Albert  G., April  7, 1892 

Rosenbaum,  Henry  C...... January  6,1898 

Rosenberg,  Theodore December  6, 1889 

ROSENFELD,   WiLLlAM  I., May  1,  1902 

Ross,  William  A November  2,  1871 

RossiTER,  Edward  L., January  7,  1904 

RossiTER,  Edward  V.  W., October  8,1901 

Rothschild,  Harry  S., January  8,1901 

Rothschild,  Simon  F January  2,1902 

Rothschild,  V.  Sidney, January  7,  1897 

Rowland,  Henry  Edwards, June  6, 1902 

Rowland.  Shepard March  4, 1897 

Rowland,  Thomas  F., December  6,  1888 

Rowland,  William, March  2, 1882 

Rowley,  Henry April  7,  1904 

RUCKGABER,  Max, November  4,  1875 

RusHMORB.  Townsend, March  6,1908 
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KU88BLL,  ARQHiBAiiD  D., June  4,  1896 

RusBBLL,  JahebC, JaDuarj  2,1902 

Ryan,  Thomas  F., April  1,  1897 

Rtub,  Arthur April  6,  1899 

S. 

Sachs,  Harry April  5,1900 

Sachs,  Samuel March  4,  1886 

Salomon,  William, January  7,1886 

Sanderson,  Lloyd  Bowbn, Jane  4,  1908 

Saroent,  George  H., January  5,1899 

Satterlee,  Douglass  R., December  6,1888 

ScHALL,  William,  Jr. February  4,1897 

SCHANCK,  George  Edgar, December  4,  1890 

SCHEFER,  Carl, November  7,  1889 

ScHENCK,  Frederick  B., June  4,1891 

Scherer,  Oscar, June  7,1900 

ScHEUBR,  Charles, April  4, 1901 

Schickel,  William, June  8,1897 

Schibffelin,  William  Jay, June  7,  1894 

ScHiEREN,  Charles  A January  5,1888 

ScHiPF,  Jacob  H October  8,  1889 

ScHiFF,  Mortimer  L January  5,  1899 

ScHiprBR,  Alfred, June  7,1900 

ScHLESiNGER,  Leo, March  6,  1902 

Schley.  Grant  B., April  2, 1891 

Schmidt,  O.  Egerton, March  2,  1882 

Schmitz,  Christian, June  8,  1886 

Schnakenbero,  Daniel, January  5,1899 

ScHOONMAKER,  Sylyanus  L., January  7,  1904 

Schumacher,  Frederick, February  4,  1897 

Schwab,  Charles  M., : April  8,  1902 

Schwab,  GusTAY  H., November  1,  1888 

Schwarz,  Paul, March  2,  1 893 

Schwarzenbach,  Robert, January  7,  1897 

Scott.  Frank  H October  5,  1898 

Scribner,  Charles January  7,  1897 

Seamans,  Clarence  W., February  4,  1897 

Searles.John  E May  4.  1882 

See.  Alonzo  B March  5, 1908 

See.  Horace June  3,  1897 

Seed,  John  H., November  6,  1890 

Selioman,  Henry October  5,1899 

Seligman,  Isaac  Newton, January  5,  1888 

Seligman,  Jambs, November  7, 1872 

Selioman.  Jefferson, February  6, 1902 

Seward,  George  F., March  4,  1897 

Shainwald,  Ralph  L., January  2,  1902 
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Shallcrobs,  Cecil  F., January  7,  1904 

Shattuck,  Albert  R.„ May  6, 1897 

Shaw,  Alexander  D., June  2,  1898 

Shatnb,  Christopher  C, November  4,  1886 

Sheldon,  George  P., May  8,  1888 

Sheldon,  George  R., January  4.  1894 

Shbpard,  Augustus  D., January  6,1887 

Sherer,  William, June  4,1891 

Sherman,  George October  6, 1887 

Shethar,  Prentice, June  4,1891 

Shiebler,  GE0R9E  W., Marcli  6,  1903 

Shoningbr,  Bernard  J., June  4,  1903 

Shoninger,  Charles, June  4,  1908 

SiDBNBBRG,  CHARLES, March  5,  1908- 

Siedenburg,  Reinhard, March  2,  1893 

SiEGEL,  Henry, March  6,  1902 

SiELCKEN.  Herman, October  4,  1894 

Simmons,  Charles  H., October  7,1897 

Simmons,  J.  Edward,  February  2, 1888 

Simmons,  John  S., October  1,  1908 

Simmons,  Joseph  F., June  7,1900 

Simonson,  William  A., June  6,1902 

Sinclair,  John, February  2,  1882 

Sinclair,  John  J., December  6,1888 

SiZER,  Robert  R February  6,  1902 

Sk elding,  Francis  H., January  7,1904 

Skerrt,  Amort  T., January  8.  1901 

Skinner,  Edward  v., March  4.1897 

Skinner,  William April  7,  1898 

Skitt,  Alfred, January  2,1902 

Slade,  George  P., February  5.  1880 

Sloan.  George  B., October  8,1901 

Sloan.  Samuel, June  1,  1852 

Sloank,  Henrt  T January  5,  1899 

Sloane,  John April  1,1875 

Sloane,  William January  7,  1897 

Sloane,  William  D., May  7,1874 

Slocum.  Thomas  W April  4, 1901 

Smith,  Alfred  H June  8.1880 

Smith,  Charles  Herbert, March  6,  1902 

Smith,  Edwin  Holden April  5, 1900 

Smith,  Elijah  P., June  4,1891 

Smith,  G.  Waldo, November  5,  1885 

Smith,  Howard  C April  5,1894 

Smith,  James  Henry, January  5,  1899 

Smith,  Louis  G April  4,  1901 

Smith,  Robbins  B., October  2,  1902 

Smith,  Robert  A.  C December  5,  1889 
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Smith,  Stewart  W., December  1,1887 

Smith,  William  Alezahdeb, December  2,1886 

Smithebs,  Francib  S., January  2,1890 

Snow,  Elbridoe  G., January  2,1902 

Sntdbb,  Valentine  P., January  2,1902 

SoBZANO,  Julio  F., October  8,  1889 

SotJTHAGK,  Fbederiok, April  4,  1901 

Soxtthard,  Geobge  H., , October  6,1892 

SouTHwicx,  Francis  H., April  4, 1901 

Spence,  Lewis  H ; October  8,  1901 

Spenceb,  Samuel, April  8,  1902 

Spbteb,  James June  4,1891 

SpiEeELBEBG,  Chables  S., October  7,1897 

Spibgelbebo,  Isaac  N.,.. April  5,  1900 

Spiegelbebg,  William  I., October  7,1897 

Spinoabn,  Elias, December  2,  1880 

Sfofford,  Paul  N., April  6,  1854 

Stanton.  Lucius  M., April  6,  1900 

Starin,  John  H June  4,1874 

Starr,  Theodore  B., November  7,  1889 

Stearns,  Jambs  P., May  1,  1902 

Stearns,  John  N., June  8,1880 

Stebbins,  Jambs  H., May  1,  1879 

Steele,  Sanfobd  H., March  6,  1903 

Stebnken,  John  G., January  8,  1908 

Stein,  Fbbd  M., May  1,1902 

Steinwat,  <  Charles  H March  4,  1897 

Stern,  Benjamin, February  4,  1897 

Stern,  Isaac January  8,1889 

Stern,  Leopold, February  4,  1897 

Stern,  Louis, January  8,1889 

Sternbach,  Mohris, January  2,  1902 

Stevens,  John  Austin, October  2,  1866 

Stewart,  John  A.,. V June  4,1891 

Stewart,  Lispenard January  5,  1899 

Stewart,  William  Rhinelander, October  3.  1895 

Stillman,  Jambs, November  4,  1886 

Stoddart.  John  H., :  February  6,  1902 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps, July  6,  1865 

Stokrs,  James February  6,  1873 

Stotksburt,  Edwabd  T., January  2,1902 

Stout,  Chables  H January  6,1899 

Stout.  Joseph  S November  1,  1888 

Straus,  IsiDOR January  6,1876 

Straus,  Jesse  Isidor, March  4,  1897 

Straus,  Nathan, November  7,  1889 

Straus.  Oscar  S., June  8,  1886 

Straus,  Percy  Selden October  4,  1900 
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Straubs,  Albbrt, April  8,1908 

Strauss,  Frbdbrick April  8,1902 

Strauss,  Jacob, Janusry  3,  1901 

HTRICKI4AND,  Ghauncby  H., April  7.1904 

Strong,  Richard  A., April  7,1904 

Sturobs,  Fredbrick, September  5,  1861 

Sturois,  Thomas, March  4, 1897 

Styles,  Samubl  D., Jane  8,1897 

Sulzberger,  Cyrus  L., January  7,1897 

Surbruo,  John  W., Jane  2,1898 

SuTRO,  Lionel, January  8,  1901 

Sutro,  Richard April  4, 1901 

Swenson,  Eric  Pibrson, April  4, 1901 

Swords,  Hbnry  C, January  4,1894 

Sylvester,  A.  L., May  1,  1902 

T. 

Tag,  Casimir, : February  6.  1879 

Tailbr.  Edward  N February  7,  1867 

Talcott,  Jakes, June  1,1876 

Talmadge,  Henry, February  7,  1895 

Talicadgb.  Henry  P February  3,  1887 

Tappin,  Jambs  W., October  3,  1889 

Tarbell,  Gage  E January  4,1900 

Tatnall,  Henry, January  8,  1903 

Taylor,  James  H June  7, 1900 

Taylor,  Stetenson January  5,  1898 

Taylor,  William  Alexander, January  7, 1897 

Taylor.  William  J February  4,  1897 

Tenbr,  Hampden  E.,  Jr January  2,  1902 

Tennby.  Charles  H., January    10,1884 

Tbnney,  Daniel  G., January  7,  1897 

Terry,  John  T., ,.  May  3,  1855 

Thalmann.  Ernest January  8,  1885 

Thbbaud,  Frank  F., February  7,  1889 

Thbbaud,  Paul  G., April  6,  1900 

Thieriot,  Ferdinand  M., January  7,  1897 

Thom,  William  B., October  8,  1895 

Thomas,  Edward  Russell, May  6,1897 

Thomas.  Ransom  H., May  1,  1902 

Thomas,  Seth  E December  1,1881 

Thompson,  J.  Walter, June  4,  1908 

Thompson,  Robert  M., June  6,1895 

Thompson,  Walter  Lbdyard, March  6,  1902 

Thornb,  Jonathan, December  8,  1885 

Thornb,  Oakleigh. January  8,  1908 

Thorp,  W.  Edwin, January  7,  1897 

Thurber,  Francis  B., October  1,1874 
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Nam$,  JkUe  qf  ElseOon. 

TiLFORD,  Frakk, December  5,  1889 

TCLFORD,  WbbletH., March  7,  1889 

TiLNET,  Johns., April  7.  1887 

Tim,  Louib  B., January  2,  1902 

Tod,  J.  Kennsdt, June  4,  1891 

TOEL,  William, November  4,  1876 

TOMKINS,  Calvin, January  7,  1897 

ToMLiNSON,  Danirl  W., October  8,  1901 

TOTTEN,  WnxLUf  H.  B., June  7,  1888 

TouBET,  William, March  2,  1898 

TOWNE,  Henbt  R., October  1,  1896 

TowNBEND,  David  C, April  7,  1904 

TowNSBND,  J.  Henbt April  7,  1904 

Trabk,  GuBTAVire  D.  S., March  7,  1878 

TitABK,  Spencer October  8,  1896 

Trbadwell,  Harrt  Hatdsn, April  4,  1901 

Treat,  Edward  A,, March  2,  1898 

Trbnor,  John  J.  D., January  8,  1908 

Truebdale,  WiLLUJiff  H October  4,  1900 

Tuck,  Edward, June  1, 1876 

TuRLE,  Robert  H., January  8,  1901 

TuRNBULL,  George  R., October  8,  1901 

TuRNBULL,  Willlam, February  6,1896 

Turner,  J.  Spencer May  6,  1876 

Tweed,  Charijsb  H  , Januaiy  8,  1908 

Twomblt,  Hamilton  McE January  4,1888 

U. 

Uhl,  Edward January  6,  1898 

Ulman,  Joe  8 March  4,  1897 

Underwood,  Frank  L., October  8,1901 

Underwood,  Frederick  D., October  8,1901 

Urban,  Gborob,  Jr., October  3,  1901 

V. 

Van  Allen,  Garret  A., October  3,  1901 

Van  Cortlandt,  Robert  B., April  5, 1900 

Vanderbilt,  Corneliub, April  6,  1900 

Vanderhoef,  Habman  B., January  6,  1898 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A., January  8,1908 

Van  Duben,  Samuel  C, October  2,  1902 

Van  Gaabbbek,  Amob  C, February  4,  1897 

Van  Ingen,  Edward  H., October  2,1890 

Van  Inweoen,  Charleb  F., October  3,  1901 

Van  Norden,  Warner December  1. 1887 

Van  NOBDEN,  Warneb  M January  7,1897 

Vebnam,  Albebt  H., April  8,  1902 
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Name.  Date  (^  EUeOim. 

VicKKRR,  Thomas  L., December  6,1877 

ViBTOR,  QeorgbF February  7,  1889 

ViGELHTS,  William, April  6,1899 

ViOLKTT,  Atwood February  4, 1897 

Von  BitiESEN,  Arthur, January  7,1904 

Von  Stadb,  Frbdbriok  H., February  4,  1897 

Vrebland,  Hbrbbrt  H.,  : April  8.  1902 

W. 

Wagner,  Fredbric  C, April  2.  1896 

Walker,  John  A., November  6, 1890 

Wallach,  Isaac June  8,1880 

Wallbrstbin,  Harry March  4,1897 

Walsh,  Thomas  F., June  4,1908 

Walter,  William  I.,. January  7,  1897 

Walton,  David  S., February  4.  1897 

Wanamakbr,  John, January  8, 1901 

Warburg,  Felix  M„ Januaiy  7, 1897 

Warburg,  Paul  M., January  8,1903 

Ward,  George  Gray April  6, 1894 

Ward,  Henry  C, February  7,  1895 

Wardwbll.  William  T A^ril  4.  1895 

Waring,  Arthur  B., February  4,  1897 

Waring,  John  T June  3,1875 

Warner,  Lucien  C , November  4,  1886 

Warren,  Dorman  T., October  6,  1881 

Warren,  Willla.m  R., April  5,  1900 

Washburn.  John  H., June  4,  1891 

Watbrbury,  John  I., January  3,1895 

Watson,  Arthur  W., April  5,  1894 

Watson,  Francis  A., October  7, 1897 

Weathebbbe,  Edwin  H November  1, 1888 

Wkbb,  Silas  D., April  6,  1899 

Webster,  Charles  B., January  6, 1881 

Weed    avOROB  E., May  5,  1887 

Weil,  Aaron October  2,1903 

Weir.  Levi  C.  , January  5,  1899 

Wellington,  Walter  L October  8,  1889 

Wei^s,  William  Stobrs January  8,  1901 

Welsh.  S.  Charles, February  4,  1897 

Wendell,  Gordon June  4,  1891 

Wertheim,  Henry  p., October  7,  1897 

Westinghouse,  George May  1,  1908 

Wetmore,  Charles  W January  8,  1908 

Wbtmore,  William  Boerum June  6,  1878 

Wheeler,  Schuyler  S April  5,  1894 

WhEELOCK,  WILLLA.M  H., April  4.1901 

White,  Alain  C.„ June  4,1903 
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Name.  Dais  of  Miction. 

White,  Albxakdbr  M., May  6,  1859 

White,  AlfbbdT., January      7, 1897 

Whitb,  J.  Brinton, March         6,1908 

White,  Jambs  Q., February    4,  1897 

White,  Stephen  V., October       1,  1886 

White,  William  Auoubtub, January      7, 1897 

Whitehouse,  J.  Henbt, October       4,  1894 

Whitman,  Clarence, Januaiy      7,1897 

Whitman,  Nathaniel, February    6,1890 

Whitnet,  Alfred  R., May  6,  1876 

Wicker,  Cassiub  M October       8,1901 

WiGKES,  Edward  A., November  7,  1872 

WicKHAM,  William  Hull, January      4,1888 

WiDENER,  Peter  A.  B., March         6,1902 

WiEBXJBCH,  Gharleb  F., October       8,1901 

Wilder,  Enob, November  5, 1886 

Willard,  Edward  A., June  7,1900 

WiLLCOX.  Albert March         4,  1897 

WiLLCOX,  William  R,,. January      7,  1904 

WiLLETS,  Edward  B.,... Junt>  8.  1876 

WiLLETB,  Howard, April  7,  1892 

WiLLBTB,  John  T., May  7,  1891 

WiLLETTS,  JOBEPH  C, March  4,1897 

Williams,  Clarx, February    6,1902 

Williams,  Frank  S., April  6,1888 

Williams,  Perrt  P., February    6,  1896 

WiLiJAMS,  Richard  H.,. December   1,  1887 

Willis  Qrinkell January      7,1904 

Wills,  Charles  Sinclair, October       2,  1902 

Wills,  Charles  T., April  6,1900 

WiLMSBDiNO,  Lucius  K., December   1,  1887 

Wilson,  Daniel  T., Januaiy      7,  1904 

Wilson,  George July  6, 1866 

Wilson,  George  T., June  4,  1896 

Wilson.  Henry  R January      8,1901 

Wilson,  James  H., April         7,  1904 

Wilson,  John  A., May  1,  1902 

Wilson,  John  W., February    5,  1880 

Wilson,  Marshall  Orme October       2,  1890 

Wilson,  Richard  T., November  7,1878 

Wilson.  Richard  T.,  Jr., June  6,1890 

Wilson,  Washington, November  7,  1889 

WiMFFHBiMER,  Adolph, October       7,  1897 

WiNDicuLLER,  Louis, December   8,  1874 

Winblow,  Edward, April  4, 1896 

WiNSLOW,  Edward  F., January      6,1888 

WiNTHROP,  Robert  Dudley, October       8,  1896 

WiTHBRBEE,  FRANK  S., February    6,  1896 
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Namt,  DatttofNeetkm. 

WOLPP,  Lewis  S., October  3,  1889 

Wood,  CoRKSLros  D., June  8, 1886 

Wood,  John  H., December  1,1887 

Wood,  Otis  P., April  7, 18»8 

Wood,  William  H.  S., Janoary  2,  1896 

Woodford,  Stewart  L., Febniaiy  6, 1896 

WooDiN.  William  H February  6,  1902 

Woodruff,  Timothy  L., April  7,  1892 

Woodward,  Jambs  T., October  4, 1877 

Woodward,  Borert  B., March  4. 1897 

WooLVERTOH,  Samttel, April  6, 1899 

Wrat,  Alexander  H., October  1, 1908 

Wrioht,  Jambs  A., October  6, 1892 

Wurster,  Frederick  W October  7, 1897 

Y. 

Yale,  William  Henbt, April  4*  1895 

Yates,  Arthur  G., October  2, 1902 

Young,  Edward  P.  C, April  7, 1877 

YouNO,  George  W., February  7,  1896 

Young,  John  T Jane  6, 1896 

Young,  Richard, Jane  4, 1891 

Z. 

Zabriskie,  Gornblius, April  4,1895 

ZiEGLER,  William, January  6,1896 

Zittel,  Frederick, January  7,  1904 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Elbgtbd  bincb  April  1,  1858. 

Name.  DaU  qf  EleeUon. 

King,  Chables, April           1,1858 

Everett,  William  E., Augast      21,  1858 

Field,  Cyrub  W., August      21,  1858 

Hudson,  William  L., August      21,  1858 

WoODHOUBE,  William  Henrt, August      21,1858 

BRtwET,  Jules, March         1,  18flO 

Dix,  John  A., April         19,  1861 

Fish,  Hamilton, April        19, 1861 

Kino,  John  A., April         19, 1861 

LiEBER,  Francis, September  5, 1861 

Stringham,  Silas  H., September  5,  1861 

Ericsson,  John, March       12,1862 

Harris,  TowNSEND, November  6,1862 

Eyarts,  William  M., March         5, 1874 

McAlfins,  William  J.» Januaiy      8, 1874 

ScHURZ,  Carl,» November  4,  1875 

Fancher.  Enoch  L., February    8,1876 

Archibald,  Edward  M., February    1,1888 

Arthur.  Chester  A., March         5,1885 

BiGELOW,  John,  • May            6,  1886 

CJ.EYBLAND,  Grover,* March         7,  1889 

Bdibon,  Thomas  A.,» November  7,  1889 

Sherman,  William  T., November  7,1889 

Curtis,  George  William, March         5,  1891 

Sherman,  John, Biarch         5,1891 

Reid,  Whttblaw,* April           7,  1892 

Babcock,  Samuel  D., February     1,1894 

Phelps,  William  Walter, February     1,1894 

Smith,  Charles  S.,» May            8,  1894 

Low,  Seth,» January       2,1896 

Hewitt,  Abram  S., April           5,  1900 

H ANNA.  Hugh  H.,» April           5,  1900 

Orr,  Alexander  E.,* December  4,  1902 

•  Living  in  1904. 
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Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Fob  thb  Tbab  bkoiko  Mat  4,  1905. 


MoRBis  K.  JxBUP,  PreMefU. 

VU^PruidmU. 

To9$rv$wUUMay,  IMF.  To9$rv$vnmMay,\Wt, 

John  T,  Tbkbt,  John  S.  Kbnnxdt, 

Jambs  T.  Woodwabd,  Albzandeb  J.  Cabsatt^ 

John  Claflin.  Mabshall  Fibld. 

TbMfMWiM/Jray,  1908.  7b  mtm  tmO/ JToy,  lM6w 

Whitelaw  Rbto,  Chauncbt  M.  Depew» 

Glembnt  a.  Gbisoom,  Vebnon  H.  Bbown, 

Chablbb  Lanibb.  Ibidor  Stbaub. 

James  G.  Gannon,  Tr€asu/r0r. 
Gbobob  Wilson,  JBeer^tar^, 


EcecuHve  Committee. 

J.  Edwabd  Simmons,  Chairman. 
John  Habsbn  Rhoadbb,  Gbobob  F.  Sbwabd^ 

GuBTAT  H.  Schwab,  Mobrib  E.  Jbsup, 

A.  Babton  Hbfbobn,  John  T.  Tbbbt, 

A.  FosTEB  HiooiNB,  Jambs  G.  Cannon, 

Anton  A.  Raybn,  Chablbb  S.  Smith,. 

Albzandeb  E.  Obb. 
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Committee  on  Mnanee  and  Currency, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoadbb,  Ohaimnan. 

Members  to  serre  until  May,  1905. 
Charles  S.  Faibchild,  Ltman  J.  Gagb. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1906. 
William  A.  Nash,  Augustus  D.  Juillla.rd. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1907. 
Edwabd  King,  Harris  G.  Fahnbstock. 


Committee  on  Foreigti  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 

GusTAV  H.  Schwab,  CJuivrman. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
Chables  a.  Moore,  Thomas  A.  Phblak. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1906. 
C.  Adolphb  Low,  William  J.  Schibffblin. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1907. 
William  Sloaive,  Robert  A.  0.  Smith. 


Committee  on  Interred  Trade  and  Improvements. 

A.  Barton  Hepbubn,  Chm^rman. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
Levi  C.  Wbib,  Fbank  S.  Withebbee. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1906. 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Gbobgb  Gbat  Wabd. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1907. 
Thomas  P.  Fowleb,  Frederick  D.  Underwood. 


Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping. 

A.  Foster  Higginb,  Chairman. 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
HSNBT  F.  DiMOCK,  James  A.  Weight. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1906. 
William  Covbblt,  Jefferson  Hogan. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1907. 
Thomas  Clyde,  McDougall  Hawkes. 

11 
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Committee  on  Insurance. 

Anton  A.  Raven.  Chairman. 

Members  to  serye  until  Maj,  1905. 
John  L.  Dudley,  Seth  E.  Thomas. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1906. 
John  A.  McCall.  Robert  C.  Ooden. 

Members  to  serve  until  Maj,  1907. 
Elijah  R.  Kennedy,  Ewald  FlbitmaItn. 


Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation, 

George  F.  Sbwabd,  Chairman. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1905. 
Fkank  H.  Scott,  Isaac  N.  Sblighan. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1906. 
George  Foster  Pbabody,  George  Haven  Putnam. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1907. 
Edward  D.  Adams,  Hermann  H.  Cammann. 


Committee  on  the  Charity  Mind  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Morris  E.  Jebup,  President  of  the  Chamber,  C?iairman,  ex  officio. 
Charles  S.  Smith,  John  Crosby  Brown, 

James  W.  Pinchot,  Seth  Low. 


Board  of  Trustees  having  charge  of  the   Real  Estate  of  the  ' 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Morris  E.  Jesup,  President  of  the  Chamber,  Chairman,  ex-offido. 
7b  MTM  tiniU  May,  1005.  Toterve  uniU  May,  1906.  7b  mtm  wUU  May,  1907. 

John  Crosby  Brown,       John  S.  Eennbdy,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss.         D.  Willis  James.  Charles  S.  Smith. 
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Commissioners  of  Pilots^  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

lb  tervtwUUOeioder  91^1906.     7\>  Mrvt  untU  Odobtr  9Z,  1906.     To  serve  untU  March  Z,l90e, 
Thoicab  p.  Ball.  A.  Fobtbb  HiOGiNa.        Vbrhon  H.  Brown. 


Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors*  Hotels  or  Boardithg  Houses, 

O.   EOERTON  SOHMIDT. 


Council  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Fort  of  Neuh  York. 

Jaoob  W.  Millbb,  Okaimum. 
Paul  F.  Gerhard,  David  B.  Dbarborn. 
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Officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  its  Organisation,  1 768^ 


PBEBIDENTB 

. 

EUeUd 

Metind, 

mectsd 

• 

JUUntL 

17«8. 

John  Cruger, 

1770 

1842, 

James  DePeysterOgden,  1845 

1770. 

Hugh  Wallace, 

1771 

1845, 

James  G.  King, 

1847 

1771. 

Ellas  Desbroflses, 

1772 

1847, 

Moses  H.  Grinnell, 

1848 

1772, 

Henry  White, 

1778 

1848, 

James  G.  Eiog, 

1849 

1778, 

Theophylact  Bache, 

1774 

1849, 

Moses  H.  Grinnell. 

1852 

1774, 

William  Walton, 

1775 

1852, 

£li«8  Hicks, 

1858 

1775, 

Isaac  Low, 

1784 

1858, 

Pelatiah  Perit, 

1863 

1784, 

John  Alsop, 

1786 

1868, 

Abiel  A.  Low, 

1867 

1785. 

John  Broome, 

1794 

1867, 

William  E.  Dodge, 

1875 

1794. 

Ck>mfort  Sands, 

1798 

1875, 

Samuel  D.  Babcock, 

1882 

1798, 

John  Murray, 

1806 

1882, 

George  W.  Lane, 

1888 

1806, 

Ck>rneliu8  Ray. 

1819 

1884, 

James  M.  Brown. 

1887 

1819, 

WUliam  Bayard, 

1827 

1887, 

*Charles  S.  Smith. 

1894 

1827, 

Robert  Lenox, 

1840 

1894. 

•Alexander  E.  Orr, 

1899 

1840, 

Isaac  Caiow, 

1842 

1899. 

•Morris  K.  Jesup, 

YICB^PRBBIDBNTB. 


meetsA 

BtOrwi, 

EUettd, 

BaOnd. 

1768, 

Hugh  Wallace, 

1770 

1794, 

John  Blagge, 

1797 

1770. 

Elias  Desbrosses, 

1771 

1797. 

John  B.  Coles. 

1817 

1770, 

Henry  White, 

1778 

1798. 

George  Barnewall. 

1800 

1771, 

Theophylact  Bache, 

1774 

1800, 

Archibald  Gracie. 

1825 

1772, 

William  Walton, 

1774 

1817. 

William  Bayard, 

1819 

1778, 

Isaac  Low, 

1775 

1819, 

Robert  Lenox. 

1827 

1774, 

John  Alsop, 

1779 

1825, 

William  W.  Woolsey, 

1889 

1775, 

William  McAdam, 

1780 

1827. 

Isaac  Carow, 

1840 

1779, 

Thomas  Buchanan, 

1788 

1889, 

James  Boorman, 

1841 

1779, 

Hugh  Wallace, 

1781 

1840, 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  1842 

1781. 

Jacob  Walton, 

1788 

1841. 

James  G.  King, 

1845 

1788- 

William  Walton, 

1784 

1842, 

Henry  K.  Bogert, 

1846 

1788. 

Gerard  Walton, 

1785 

1845, 

Stewart  Brown, 

1847 

1784, 

Isaac  Sears, 

1785 

1846, 

David  H.  Kennedy, 

1847 

1785, 

William  Constable, 

1788 

1847, 

Moaes  H.  Gtinnell. 

1847 

1785, 

Pascal  M.  Smith, 

1788 

1847, 

William  H.  Macy, 

1849 

1788, 

Theophylact  Bache, 

1792 

1848, 

Moses  H.  Grinnell. 

1849 

1788, 

John  Murray, 

1798 

1849, 

James  DePeysterOgden,  1851 

1792, 

Gerard  Walton, 

1793 

1849. 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

1850 

1793, 

Comfort  Sands, 

1794 

1850, 

Charles  H.  Russell, 

1852 

*  Liviog 

in  1904. 
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1861,  £lla8  Hicks, 

1862,  Caleb  Bantow, 
1862,     Samael  L.  MitchiU, 
1864,     George  Cartlas, 
I860,     Royal  Phelps, 

1866,  Abiel  A.  Low, 
1868,     William  E.  Dodge, 
1868,    Jonathan  Starges, 

1867,  George  Opdyke, 
1867,     Simeon  B.  Chittenden, 

R.  Warren  Weston, 
Walter  S.  Griffith, 
William  M.  Vermilye, 
Samael  D.  Baboook, 
Solon  HomphreTS, 
James  M.  Brown, 
George  W.  Lane, 
William  H.  Fogg, 
1884,  *Charle8  S.  Smith, 
1884,    Josiah  M.  Fiske, 
1887,  *Comelio8  N.  Bliss, 
1889,  •Alexander  B.  Orr, 
1894,     William  E.  Dodge,  (2c 
1894,    Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
1894,     William  L.  Strong, 
1894,  *John  Sloane, 
1894,  *John  Crosbj  Brown, 
1894,  *Richard  T.  Wilson, 
1894,  *ComeUn8  N.  Bliss, 
1894,  *J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
1894,    WiUiam  H.  Webb, 
1889,  *MorriB  E.  Jesnp, 


1870, 
1870, 
1870, 
1878, 
1875, 
1875. 
1882, 


JMIrwI. 

Eltetsd, 

B$t*r€d. 

1862 

1894, 

•J.  Edward  Simmons, 

1898 

1866 

1894, 

*Horaoe  Porter, 

1898 

1864 

1896, 

•D.  Willis  James, 

1899 

1866 

1896, 

•John  A.  Stewart, 

1899 

1862 

1896, 

•John  Claflin, 

1899 

1868 

1896, 

•Henry  Hentz, 

1900 

1867 

1896, 

•Aagostos  D.  Joilliard, 

1900 

1867 

1896, 

•John  L.  Riker, 

1900 

1876 

1897, 

•Seth  Low, 

1901 

1869 

1897, 

•Woodbury  Langdon, 

1901 

1870 

1897, 

•Anson  W.  Hard, 

1901 

1872 

1898, 

Abram  S.  Hewitt, 

1902 

1876 

1898, 

•Charles  S.  Fairchild. 

1902 

1874 

1898, 

•Jacob  H.-S«hiff, 

1902 

1874 

1899, 

•J.  Edward  Simmons, 

1908 

1884 

1899. 

William  E.  Dodge,  (2d,)  1908 

1882 

1899, 

•Levi  P.  Morton, 

1908 

1884 

1900, 

•J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 

1904 

1887 

1900, 

•John  D.  Rockefeller, 

1904 

1889 

1900, 

•Andrew  Carnegie, 

1904 

1889 

1901, 

•John  T.  Terry, 

1894 

1901, 

•James  T.  Woodward, 

I,)  1896 

1901, 

•John  Claflin, 

1896 

1902, 

•Whitelaw  Reid, 

1896 

1902, 

•Clement  A.  Grlscom, 

1896 

1902. 

•Charles  Lanier, 

1896 

1908, 

•John  S.  Kennedy, 

1896 

1908, 

•Alexander  J.  Cassatt, 

1897 

1908, 

•Marshall  Field, 

1897 

1904, 

*Chauncey  M.  Depew, 

1897 

1904,  •Vernon  H.  Brown, 

1898 

1904, 

•Isidor  Straus, 

TBBA8UREB8. 


^l4fe(g(ji 

StHr€d, 

Sleeied. 

BeUntL 

1768, 

Elias  Desbrosses, 

1770 

1786, 

Joshua  Sands, 

1789 

1770, 

Theophylact  Bache, 

1771 

1789, 

Cornelius  Ray, 

1806 

1771, 

WUliam  Walton, 

1772 

1806, 

Henry  I.  Wyckoff, 

1889 

1772. 

Isaac  liow. 

1778 

1840, 

John  J.  Palmer, 

1868 

1778. 

1774 

1868, 

Augustus  E.  SiUiman, 

1860 

1774, 

William  MoAdam, 

1776 

1860, 

•Edward  C.  Bogert, 

1866 

1776, 

Charles  McEyers, 

1780 

1866, 

Francis  S.  Lathrop, 

1878 

1780, 

Robert  Ross  Waddell, 

1784 

1878. 

Solon  Humphreys, 

1900 

1784, 

John  Broome, 

1786 

1900, 

•James  G.  Cannon, 

*  LiTtDS 

in  1904. 
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8BCRBTARIB3. 


EUeUd 

BeHrsd. 

mmiUd. 

BeHnd. 

1768, 

Anthony  Van  Dam, 

1784 

1884, 

Jaooh  Harvey, 

1838 

1784, 

John  Blagge, 

1785 

1888, 

E.  A.  Boonen  Graves, 

1841 

1785, 

Adam  Gilchrist.  Jr., 

1786 

1841. 

John  D.  Van  Baren. 

1848 

1786. 

William  Shotwell, 

1787 

1848. 

John  L.  &.  McCracken 

,    1848 

1787, 

William  Tiaight, 

1796 

1848, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

1849 

1796, 

William  W.  Woolaey, 

1801 

1849, 

Matthew  Maary, 

1858 

1801, 

1808 

1858, 

•Edward  C.  Bogert. 

1859 

1808, 

John  Ferrers. 

1818 

1859, 

Isaac  Smith  Homans, 

1862 

1817, 

John  Pintard, 

1827 

1862, 

*John  Austin  Stevens. 

1869 

1827, 

John  A.  Stevens, 

1882 

1868, 

•George  Wilson, 

1832, 

John  R.  Hard. 

1834 

•  Living 

in  1901. 
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CHARTER  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

or  THB 

CHAMBER    OF   COMMERCE    IN    THE    CITY   OF    NEW-YORJC 

WITH  ACT  OF  RE-INX'ORPORATION. 


Geobos  THB  Thibd,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  so  forth — To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
Greeting : 

Whsbbas^  a  great  number  of  merchants  in  our  City  of  ^^  ^SS^ 
New- York,  in  America,  have,  by  voluntary  agreement,  had  petiUonea 
associated  themselves  for  the  laudable  purposes  of  pro-  colSen?^^*™** 
motin^  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  said  province  ; 
and  whereas,  John  Cbugeb,  Esq.,  the  present  I'resident 
of  the  said  Society,  by  his  humble  petition  presented  in 
behalf  of  the  said  Society,  to  our  trusty  and  well -beloved 
Cadwalladbb  Coldbn,  Esq.,  our  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  said  Province  of  New- 
York,  and  the  territories  depending  thereon  in  America, 
and  read  in  our  Council  for  our  said  Province,  on  the  the  sdth  Fehn 
twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  last  past,  hath  represent-  *^* 
ed  to  our  said  Lieutenant-Governor,  that  the  said  Society 
(sensible  that  numberless  inestimable  benefits  have  ac- 
crued to  mankind  from  commerce  ;  that  they  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  greater  or  lesser  application  to  it,  more 
or  less  opulent  and  potent  in  all  countries ;  and  that 
the  enlargement  of  trade  will  vastly  increase  the  value  of 
real  estates,  as  well  as  the  general  opulence  of  our  said 
colony)  have  associated  together  for  some  time  past,  in 
order  to  carry  into  execution  among  themselves,  and  by 
their  example  ta  promote  in  others,  such  measures  as  were 
beneficial  to  those  salutary  purposes ;  and  that  the  said 
Society  having,  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  ex- 
perienced the  ffood  effects  which  the  few  regulations 
already  adoptea  had  produced,  were  very  desirous  of 
rendering  them  more  extensively  useful  and  permanent 
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and  more  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  so  benevolent  an 

institution  ;  and  therefore  the  petitioner,  in  behalf  of  the 

said  Society,  most  humbly  prayed  our  said  Lieutenant- 

^^j^'"*^°'P**"'?  Governor  to  incorporate  them  a  body  politic,  and  to 

invest  them  with  such  powers  and  authorities  as  might 

be  thought  most  conducive  to  answer  and  promote  the 

commercial  and,  consequent! v,  the  latided  interests  of 

our  said  growing  colony  ;  which  petition  being  read  as 

aforesaid,  was  then  and  there  referred  to  a  Committee  of 

our  said  Council,  and  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  our 

said  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  said 

Committee,  did  humbly  advise  and  consent,  that  our 

said  Lieutenant-Grovernor,  by  our  letters  patent,  should 

constitute  and  appoint  the  petitioner,  and  the  present 

^  the  game  of  members  of  the  said  Society,  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 

tion     o?'^Seby  the  name  of  "The  Cobpobation  op  the  Chamber  of 

nS!^^     ?Jf  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New-York,  in  America," 

commeroe      in  _  , ,  ,  .  rn.         - 

the  ci^y  of  New- agreeable  to  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition  :  Therefore, 

York,  In  Amer-  ^^  being  willing  to  further  the  laudable  designs  of  our 

said  loving  subjects,  and  to  give  stabilitv  to  an  institution 

from  whence  great  advantages  may  arise,  as  well  to  our 

kingdom  of  Great  Britain  as  to  our  said  province. 

Know  ye,  That  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  we  have  willed,  ordained,  given,  granted, 
constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  do  will,  ordain,  give,  grant, 
constitute,  and  appoint,  that  the  present  members  of  the 
said  Society,  associated  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  is 
to  say,  John  Cruger,  Elias  Desbrosses,  Jambs  Jaun- 
CEY,  Jacob  Walton,  Robebt  Mubbay,  Hugh  Wali^ace, 
Geobge  Folliot,  Wm.  Walton,  John  Alsop,  Henbt 
White,  Philip  Livingston,  Samuel  Vebplanck,  Thb- 
ophylact  Bache,  Thomas  White,  Miles  Shbbbbook, 
Walteb  Fbanklin,  Robebt  Ross  Waddell,  Achbbson 
Thompson,  Lawrence  Cobtwbight,  Thomas  Randall, 
William  M'Adam,  Isaac  Low,  Anthony  Van  Dam, 
Robebt  Watts,  John  H  abbis  Cbugeb,  Gubabd  Walton, 
Isaac  Seabs,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  Chables  M'Evbbs, 
John  Moobb,  Lewis  Pintabd,  Levinus  Clabkson, 
Nicholas  Gouvebneub,  Richabd  Yates,  Thomas 
Mabston,  Peteb  Hassencliveb,  Albxandbb  Wallace, 
Gabbiel  H.  Ludlow,  Thomas  Buchannan,  Wm.  Neil- 
BON,  Sampson  Simpson,  Peteb  Kettletas,  Gebabd 
W.  Beekman,  Jacob  Watson,  Richabd  Shabpe,  Peter 
Remsen,  Henby  Rumsen,  junior,  William  Seton,  Edw. 
Laight,  John  Reads,  Robebt  Alexandeb,  Thomas  W. 
MooBE,  Abbaham  Lynson,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Nicholas 
Hoffman,  Hamilton  Young,  Thomas  Walton,  John 
Thubman,  John  Weatuebhead,  Gabbtt  Rapelyb, 
Gebabd  Duyckinck,  William  Stepplb,  William  Imlay, 
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AuGuevrus  Van  Hobne,  Hknry  C.  Boosbt,  George  W. 
Ludlow,  Joseph  Bull,  Leonard  Lispbnard,  Thomas 
Mn.T.KR,  Jas.  Beskman,  Samuel  Kemble,  Alexander 
M'Donald  and  Samuel  Bayard,  jun.,  all  of  our  City  of 
New-lf  ork,  in  our  said  province  of  New- York,  merchants, 
and  their  successors,  to  be  elected  by  virtue  of  this  our 
present  Charter,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body  cor- 
porate and  politic  in  deed,  fact  and  name,  by  the  name 
and   style,  "The  Corporation   op  the  Chamber  op 
Commerce  in  the  City  op  New- York,  in  America," 
and  them  and  their  successors,  by  the  same  name,  we  do 
by  these  presents  really  and  fully  make,  erect,  create, 
constitute  and  declare  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  in 
deed,  fact  and  name  for  ever  ;  and  will  give,  grant,  and 
ordain,  that  they  and  their  successors,  the  Corporation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New-York,  in 
America,  by  the  same  name,  shall  and  may  have  perpetual    To  hAve  per 
succession,  and  shall  and  may  by  the  same  name,  be  per-  g^^    »acce»- 
sons  capable  in  the  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and 
be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered,  defend  and  be    TosaeoDdb* 
defended,  in  all  courts  and  elsewhere,  in  all  manner  of  nS^Ji^oMl" 
actions,  suits,  complaints,  pleas,  causes,  matters  and  de- 
mands whatsoever,  as  fully  and  amply  as  any  other  of 
our  liege  subjects  of  our  said  province  of  New- York 
may  or  can  sue  or  be  sued,  implead  or  be  impleaded,  de- 
fend or  be  defended,  by  any  lawful  ways  or  means  what- 
soever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  by  the  same    May  be  capa- 
name,  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  persons  capable  and^J^^^**^^ 
able  in  the  law  to  purchase,  take,  receive,  hold  and  enjoy  enjoy   real  «»• 
to  them  and  their  successors,  any  messuages,  tenements,  ^^' 
houses  and  real  estates  whatsoever,  and  all  other  here- 
ditaments of  whatsoever  nature,  kind  and  quality  they 
may  be,  in  fee  simple,  for  term  of  life  or  lives,  or  in  any 
other  manner  howsoever,  and  also  anv  goods,  chattels 
or  personal  estate  whatsoever,  as  well  tor  enabling  them 
the  better  to  carry  into  execution,  encourage  and  promote, 
by  just  and  lawful  ways  and  means,  such  measures  as  will 
tend  to  promote  and  extend  just  and  lawful  commerce.    To    promote 
as  to  provide  for,  aid  and  assist,  at  their  discretion,  such  ^mmerc^^ 
members  of  our  said  Corporation  as  may  hereafter  be  re-  SSS)©!?^'*"*** 
duced  to  poverty,  and  their  widows  and  children  :  JVo-™*^ 
vided  cdwayey  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  said  real  estate    Provided  their 
doth  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  ^^  ^JJ^T  ^t 
pounds  sterling,  lawful  money  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great  exceed    £8,000 
Britain.     And  that  our  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber       *  ^'  *^'  , 
of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  America, 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  by  the  same  name,  shall 
and  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  give,  grant, 
sell,  lease,  demise  and  dispose  of  the  same  real  estate  and    Power  to  leaw 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  for  life,  or  lives,  or  years,  or  JJ^i^JJJ^^ 
for  ever ;  and  all  goods,  chattels  and  personal  estates 
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whatsoever  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  according  as  they 

shall  judge  to  be  most  beneficial  and  advantageous  to 

And  have  a  the  good  ends  and  purposes  aforementioned.     And  that 

w*h?dl*^  may'^be  ^^  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them  and  their  successors 

altered.  for  evcr  hereafter,  to  have  a  common  seal,  to  serve  for 

the  causes  and  business  of  them  and  their  successors, 

and  the   same  seal  to  change,  alter,  break  and  make 

new  from  time  to  time  at  their  pleasure.      And  also 

that   they   and   their    successors,   by  the    same   name, 

shall  and  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  erect 

and  build  out  of  their  common  funds,  or  by  any  other 

ways  or  means,  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  hereby 

May  build  any  erected,  any  house,  houses  or  other  buildings,  as  they 

houaeorhooaes.  ^j^^jj   think   necessary  and  convenient.      And   for  the 

better  carrying  into  execution  the  purposes  aforesaid, 

our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  give  and 

grant  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 

the  City  of  New-York,  in  America,  and  their  successors 

for  ever,  that  there  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  belonging 

For   ever  toto  the  said  Corporation,  one  President,  one  or  more 

den^  **°one*^*r  Vice-President  or  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more  Treasurer 

more  Vice-Pres-  or  Treasurers,  and  one  Secretary  ;  and  for  the   more 

identa,    one    or.  ,.   ^  '      .  .    ^  ^.•'    '  i        'n  j 

more    Treaanr.  immediate  Carrying  into  execution  our  royal  will  and 
sSlretar^    °°®  pleasure  herein,  we  do  hereby  assign,  constitute  and 
Appointment  appoint  the  above  named  John  Cruoer,  Esq.,  to  be  the 
^.,  PresidSt;  present  President ;  the  above  named  Hugh  Wallace  to 
Vk^^PreBidenf •'  "®  *^^  present  Vice-President ;  the  above  named  Elias 
Eiiaa   Deabroa^  DssBROssES  to  be  the  present  Treasurer,  and  the  above 
Anthonr*°Van  named  Anthony  Van  Dam  to  be  the  present  Secretarv 
Dam,  Secretary,  of  our  said  Corporation  hereby  erected,  who  shall  hold, 
possess  and  enjoy  their  said  respective  offices  until  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuing ;  and  f  oi*  keeping 
up  the  succession  in  the  said  offices,  our  royal  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, establish,  direct  and  require,  and  give  and  grant 
to  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  City  of  New- York,  in  America,  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  that  on  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next 
ensuing,  [and  for  the  keeping  up  the  succession  in  the  said 
office,  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successor,  establish,  direct  and 
require,  and  give  and  grant  to  the  said  Corporation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in 
America,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  on  the  said 


On  the  first  first  Tuesdav  in  May  now  next  ensuing,]  and  yearly,  and 

hi^lJe^yew; to  «very  year  for  ever  thereafter,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 

meet  and  choose  May  in  every  year,  they  and  their  successors  shall  meet 

ccrs.  ^^  some  convenient  place  in  our  said  City  of  New- York, 

to  be  fixed  and  ascertained  by  some  of  the  by-laws  and 

regulations  of  our  said  Corporation,  and  there,  by  the 

majority  of  such  of  them  as  shall  so  meet,  shall  by  ballot 
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or  in  such  other  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  by-laws  or  regulations  of  our  said  Corporation,    And  elect  one 
elect  or  choose  one  President,  one  or  more  Vice-Presi-  ^more '  viro* 
dent  or  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more  Treasurer  or  Treas-  President^OTie 
urers,  and  one  Secretary,  to  serve  in  the  said  offices  for  Srcre°'imd  one 
the  ensuing  year,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  their  ^^retery,    for 
respective  offices,  and  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy  the  same 
respectively  from  the  time  of  such  election,  for  and  during 
th^  space  of  one  year,  and  until  other  fit  persons  shall  be      And    nnta 
elected  and  chosen  in  their  respective  places,  according  b?^51Lnf"°°* 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  aforesaid.     And  in  case  any 
of  the  said  persons  by  these  presents  nominated  and  ap- 

Eointed  to  the  respective  offices  aforesaid^  or  who  shall 
ereaf  ter  be  elected  and  chosen  thereto  respectively,  shall 
die,  or  on  any  account  be  removed  from  such  offices  re-    incaaeanyoi 
spectively  before  the  time  of  their  respective  appointed  fStnrS'^'^cal 
serviceo  ©uall  be  expired,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  act  in  »haii  ^  ^^ 
and  execute  the  office  for  which  he  or  they  shall  be  so'**™^^   * 
elected  and  chosen,  or  is  or  are  herein  nominated  or  a^»- 
pointed,  that  then,  and  in  any  and  every  such  case,  it  othen  may  be 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members  of  our  said  ®^®*'*®^ 
body  corporate  hereby  erected  to  meet  at  such  time 
and  times,  and  at  such  place  and  places  within  our  said 
City  of  New- York,  and  upon  such  notices  and  summons  npon  notice  giT- 
as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  established  and  directed  by  *"' 
the  by-laws  or  regulations  of  our  said  body  corporate, 
and  there,  by  the  majority  of  such  of  them  as  shall  so  by  a  majority  of 
meet,  elect  and  choose  other  or  others  to  the  said  offices  ^*****» 
respectively  in  the  place  of  him  or  them  so  dying,  re- 
moving, neglecting,  or  refusing  to  act  in  manner  and 
form,  and  after  the  same  method  to  be  observed  in  the 
annual  elections  of  the  like  officers  respectively,  by  virtue 
of  these  our  letters  patent,   and  the  said  by-laws  or 
regulations  of  our  said  Corporation,  hereby  giving  and 
granting  that  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  so  elected 
and  chosen  by  the  majority  of  such  of  the  said  members 
as  shall  meet  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  have,  hold,  exercise  who  shall  exer 
and  enjoy  such  the  office  or  offices  to  which  he  or  they  JlJSi  £e  to^i 
shall  be  so  elected  and  chosen,  from  the  time  of  such  May  following, 
election  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  then  next  ensuing, 
and  nntil  other  or  others  be  legally  chosen  in  his  or  their 
place  and  stead,  as  fully  and  amply,  to  all  intents  and 
pnrposes  whatsoever,  as  the  person  or  persons  in  whose 
place  he  or  they  shall  be  chosen  might  or  could  have  done 
oy  virtue  of  these  presents.     And  our  will  and  pleasure 
is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
ordain,  direct  and'  require,  that  every  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  to  be  elected  by  virtue 
of  these  presents,  shall,  before  they  act  in  their  respective 
offices,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  be  to  them  admin- 
istered by  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the 
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Officers  to  Vice-Presidents  of  the  preceding  year,  (who  are  hereoy 
^taMtion'^iS-authorized  to  administer  the  same,)  for  the  faithf al  and 
d<mt  ^or  v^^"®  execution  of  their  respective  offices  during  their  con- 
PreBident,  fortinuance  in  the  same  respectively.  And  we  do  further, 
^hM^'^their^^^^Sj  our  heirs  and  successors,  give  and  grant  to  the 
duty.  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of 

New- York,  in  America,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that 
besides  the  annual  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation  herein 
TheflrstTucs- before  directed  and  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  first 
«v«y  year?^  *^  Tuesday  in  May  in  every  year,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  them,  their  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever  hereafter, 
for  promoting  and  carrying  into  execution  the  laudable 
intents  and  designs  aforesaid,  and  for  the  transacting  the 
business  and  concerns  of  our  said  Corporation,  to  meet 
together  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  for  ever,  at 
such  place  or  places  in  our  said  City  of  New- York  as 
shall  for  that  purpose  be  established,  fixed,  ascertained  and 
appointed  by  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  our  said  Cor- 
poration ;  and  that  the  members  of  our  said  Corporation 
Deing  so  met,  or  so  many  of  them  in  number  at  the  least 
as  shall  by  the  by-laws  or  ordinances  of  our  said  Corpo- 
ration be  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  established, 
directed,  ordained  or  appointed,  shall,  together  with  the 
The  President  President  or  any  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  our  said 
the  ^'^ce^PreB^  Corporation  for  the  time  being,  be  a  legal  meeting  of  our 
altt^bS-^f  the"^*^^  Corporation  ;  and  they  or  the  major  part  of  them  so 
members  as  the  met,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  adjourn  from 
to^be*a^i^i^*y  t^  ^^Jy  ^^  ^^^  ^"7  Other  time,  as  the  business  of  our 
meeUnsf  to  ad-  gaid  Corporation  may  require,  and  to  do,  execute  and  per- 
toSay,  ™  form  all  and  every  act  and  acts,  thing  and  things  whatso- 

ever which  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  America,  are  or  shall 
gd^^^^transactijy  these  our  letters  patent  be  authorized  to  do,  act  or 
transact,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  all  and  every 
of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation  were  present. 
And  that  at  any  such  legal  meeting  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, they  shall  and  may  in  writing,  under  the  common 
seal,  make,  frame,  constitute,  establish  and  ordain,  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  such  laws,  consti- 
tutions, ordinances,  regulations  and  statutes,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
said  Corporation,  for  fixing  and  ascei*taining  the  places 
of  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation  as  aforesaid,  and  for 
regulating  all  other  their  affairs  and  business  as  they,  or 
the  major  part  of  them  so  legally  met,  shall  judge  best 
for  the  general  good  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  profit- 
able for  the  more  effectually  promoting  the  beneficial  de- 
signs of  their  institution  ; — ^all  which  laws,  constitutions, 
regulations,  ordinances  and  statutes  so  to  be  made, 
framed,  constituted,  established  and  ordained  as  afore- 
said, we  will,  command  and  ordain  by  these  presents  foi 
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us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  be  from  time  to  time  and 

at  all  times  hereafter,  kept,  obeyed  and  performed  in  all  and  be  obefw 

things  as  the  same  ought  to  be,  on  the  penalties  and 

amercements  in  the  same  to  be  imposed  and  limited,  so 

as  the  same  laws,  constitutions,  regulations  and  statutes  be, 

reasonable  in  themselves,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary 'so  that  they  an 

to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  that  part  of  our  kingdom  of  S? '  coS25**to 

Great  Britain  called  England,  nor  of  our  said  province  {he    law    of 

of  New- York.     And,  for  the  keeping  up  and  preserving  and*New-YoriL 

for  over  hereafter  a  succession  of  members  for  the  said    ^^  ^^ 

Corporation,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  cession  of  mem- 

for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain  and  give  and  grant  ^"* 

to  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 

the  City  of  New- York,  in  America,  and  their  successors 

for  ever,  that  at  any  of  the  stated  legal  meetings  of  the  at  stated  meet* 

said  Corporation,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  ^^  "°^^' 

month  for  ever  hereafter,  but  at  no  other  meeting  of  our 

said  (Jorporation,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them 

and  their  successors  for  ever,  to  elect  and  choose,  in  such  to    eieci    m^ 

manner  and  form,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  <^«*«» 

as  shall  be  directed,  ordained  and  established  for  that 

purpose  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  statutes,  constitutions 

or  ordinances  of  the  said  Corporation,  such  and  so  many 

persons  to  be  members  of  the  said  Corporation  as  they 

shall  think  beneficial  to  the  laudable  designs  of  the  said 

Corporation  ;  which  persons,  and  every  of  them  so  from 

time  to  time  elected  and  chosen,  shall,  by  virtue  of  these  ^ho  are  to  bare 

presents  and  of  such  election,  be  vested  with  all  thej^^    **>«  *p^^" 

*■  ...  I'*!  i»-i  1  f  lejses  that   any 

powers,  authorities  and  privileges  which  any  member  of  member  is  here- 

the  said  Corporation  is  hereby  invested  with.     And  in  ^^^    invested 

case  any  other  extraordinary  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  ^^ 

said  Corporation  shall  at  any  time  or  times  be  judged  meetoj^*^*^ 

necessary  for  the  promoting  the  interest  and  business  of 

the  said  Corporation,  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and 

successors,  will,  declare  and  ordain,  that  it  shall  and 

may  be  lawful  for  our  said  Corporation  to  meet  from 

time  to  time,  at  such  days  and  times,  and  at  such  places  to  meo 

in  our  said  City  of  New- York,  and  upon  such  notices  or  »<>**<»» 

summons  as  shall  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  be 

settled,  established,  directed,  ordained  and  appointed  for 

that  purpose,  shall,  together  with  the  President,  or  one 

of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  said  Corporation  for  the 

time  being,  be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  said  Corporation ;  to  be  i 

and  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them  so  met,  shall  have 

full  power  and  authority  to  act,  transact,  do  and  perform 

all  and  singular  whatsoever  may  be  transacted,  done 

and  performed  at  any  of  the  hereby  stated  meetings 

aforesaid  of  the  said  Corporation,  saving  and  except  the  but  not  to  elect 

electing  members,  making  laws,  ordinances  and  statutes,  Sw™*S"ciiS»<» 

and  disposing  of  the  real  estates  of  the  said  Corporation,  of  real  estate. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  until  the  same  shall  be 
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otherwise  regalated  as  aforesaid,  that  the  meetings  of  the 
said  Corporation  shall  be  held  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Tobe  held  In  building  commonly  called  the  Exchange,  situate  at  the 
®  *^  ^'  lower  end  of  the  street  called  Broad-street,  in  the  said 
City  of  New- York  ;  and  that  until  the  same  shall  be  also 
No  act  donc'otherwise  regulated  as  aforesaid,  that  no  act  done  in  any 
to  li"  vaiSTrun?  meeting  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  legal,  good  or 
'<**»»  a  be*^^^  valid,  unless  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
QUID  pros-  ^^^  twenty  others  of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation 
at  the  least  be  present,  and  the  major  part  of  them  con- 
senting thereto.  And  we  do  further  give  and  grant  to  the 
said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City 
of  New- X  ork,  in  America,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  said  Corporation,  at  all  times 
hereafter  for  ever,  to  appoint  a  door-keeper,  one  or  more 
messenger  or  messengers,  and  all  such  other  inferior 
officers  as  shall  by  him  be  thought  necessary  for  the  said 
Corporation,  and  to  displace  them,  and  any  or  every 
of  them,  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  Provided^  nevertheksSy 
that  no  such  door-keeper,  messenger  or  other  officer 
shall  hold  his  or  their  office  or  offices  by  virtue  of  any 
such  appointment  longer  than  until  the  then  next  lawful 
meeting  of  our  said  Corporation,  unless  such  person  or 
persons  so  appointed  shall  be  then  approved  of  by  the 
majority  of  such  of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation 
as  shall  then  be  met.  And  we  do  further,  of  our  special 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our 
neirs  and  successors,  grant  and  ordain,  that  when  and  as 
often  as  the  President,  or  any  Vice-President,  Treasurer 
or  Secretary  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  misdemean 
himself  in  his  or  their  said  offices  respectively,  and  there- 
upon a  complaint  or  charge  in  writing  shall  be  exhibited 
against  him  or  them,  by  any  member  of  the  said  Corporar 
tion,  at  any  legal  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members 
of  the  said  Corporation  then  met,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  from  time  to  time,  upgn  examination  and  due 
proof,  to  suspend  or  discharge  such  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer  or  Secretary,  from  their  offices  re- 
spectively, although  the  yearly  or  other  time  for  their 
respective  services  shall  not  be  expired,  any  thing  before 
in  these  presents  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in 
any  wise  notwithstanding.  And  further,  we  do  by  these 
presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give  and  grant 
unto  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  City  of  New-York,  in  America,  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever,  that  this  our  present  Charter  shall  be 
deemed,  adjudged  and  construed  in  all  cases  most  favor- 
ably, and  for  the  best  benefit  and  advantage  of  our  said 
Corporation,  and  for  promoting  the  good  intentions  and 
designs  hereinbefore  expressed,  inducing  us  graciously 
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to  grant  the  same  ;  and  that  this  onr  present  grant,  being 
entered  on  record  as  hereinafter  is  expressed,  or  the  en- 
rolment thereof,  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  good  and  effec- 
tual in  the  law,  according  to  our  true  intent  and  meaning 
hereinbefore  declared,  without  any  other  license,  grant 
or  confirmation  from  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  here- 
after by  the  said  Corporation  to  be  had  or  obtained,  not- 
withstanding the  not  reciting  or  misrecital,  or  not  naming 
or  misnaming  of  the  aforesaid  offices,  franchises,  privi- 
leges, immunities  or  other  the  premises,  or  any  of  them, 
and  although  no  writ  of  ad  qico  damnum,  or  other  writs, 
inquisitions  or  precepts  hath  been  upon  this  occasion  had, 
made,  issued  or  prosecuted,  any  statute,  act,  ordinance  or 
provision,  or  other  matter  or  thing  to  the  contrary  thereof 
m  any  wise  notwithstanding.  In  testimony  whereof,  we 
have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the 
great  seal  of  our  said  province  to  be  hereunto  affixed, 
and  the  same  to  be  entered  on  record  in  our  Secretary's 
office,  for  our  said  province,  in  one  of  the  books  of  patents 
there  remaining. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cadwalladbb 
Golden,  Esquire,  our  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  said  province  of  New- York  and 
the  territories  depending  thereon,  in  America,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  Council  for  our  said 
province,  at  Fort  George,  in  our  City  of  New- York,  this 
thirteenth  day  of  March,  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  our  reign 
the  tenth* 
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ACT  OF  RE-INCORPORATION 


oHj^mber  of  commerce. 


AN    ACT 

To  RBMOVE  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  CORPORATION  OP  THE  ChaMBBB 

OF  Commerce,  and  to   confirm  the  rights  and  privileges 

THEREOF. 

Passed  the  IStli  April,  1784. 

TtimnTiki  Whereas,  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britaiiv 

did,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy,  grant  certain  letters  patent  to  tlie 
persons  therein  named,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  then 
colony  of  New-York,  which  said  letters  patent  are  in  the 
words  following,  that  is  to  say : 

(HerefcUowa  a  recital  of  the  preceding  Charter,) 

Redting  the  And  whereas,  Samuel  Broome,  Jeremiah  Platt,  John 
petjtioncwfora Broome,  Benjamin  Ledyard,  Thomas  Randall,  Rob- 
Oorporatfoo.  ERT  BowNE,  Daniel  Phcenix,  Jacob  Morris,  Eliphalet 
Brush,  James  Jarvis,  John  Blagge,  Viner  Van  Zandt, 
Stephen  Sayre,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  Nathaniel  Haz- 
ard, Thomas  Hazard,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  Abraham 
DuRYEB,  William  Malcolm,  John  Alsop,  Isaac  Sears^ 
James  Bbekman,  Abraham  Lott,  Comfort  Sands,  Jo- 
seph Blackwell,  Joshua  Sands,  Lawrence  Embrek, 
George  Embree,  Gerardus  Duyckinck,  Jun.,  Corne- 
lius Ray,  Anthony  Griffiths,  Thomas  Tucker,  Johw 
Bbrrian,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  John  Franklin,  John  H. 
Kip,  Henry  H.  Kipp,  Archibald  Currie,  David  CusBiBy 
and  Jonathan  Lawrence,  all  of  the  said  city,  merchants, 
have  by  their  humble  petition  set  forth,  that  the  said 
letters  patent,  and  the  powers  and  privileges  exercised 
and  enjoyed  under  the  same,  have  greatly  promoted  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  State,  and  that  great  and  daily 
inconveniences  and  injury  are  suffered  by  the  suspension 
thereof,  and  have  prayed  that  the  said  letters  patent, 
with  all  and  singular  the  powers  and  franchises  therein 
contained,  may  be  revived,  confirmed  and  established  ^ 
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1.  JBe  it  there/ore  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New-  Yorky  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly y  and  it  is 
hereby  efiacted  by  the  atUhority  of  the  same.  That  the  said 
letters  patent,  and  all  and  singular  the  powers,  rights, 
privileges,  franchises  and  immunities  therein  and  thereby 
granted,  shall  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and    charter  of  the 
confirmed  ;  and  the  said  letters  patent,  and  all  and  every  ^S^S^  con- 
other  former  rights,  privileges,  franchises  and  immunities  firmed, 
therein  and  thereby  granted,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 

force  and  efficacy,  notwithstanding  any  non-user  or  mis- notwithetand- 
nser  of  any  of  the  said  powers,  rights,  privileges,  franchises  {,"Jp  *°iLtw»m 
and  immunities  heretofore  had,  committed,  done  or  suf-  the  *  iwh     of 
f  ered,  between  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  4e  dateoSf  SSa 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  the  day  of  the  passing  ^^^ 
of  this  Act.     And  the  said  Samuel  Broomb,  Jeremiah    Memben    of 
Platt,    John  Broome,   Benjamin  Ledyard,    Thomas ^^amher^"*of 
Randall,     Robert    Bowne,     Daniel    Phcenix,     Ja- Commeroa 
COB  Morris,  Eliphalet  Brush,   James  Jarvis,   John 
Blagge,  Viner  Van  Zandt,  Stephen  Sayre,  Jacobus 
Van  Zandt,    Nathaniel  Hazard,    Thomas  Hazard, 
Abraham  P.  Lott,  Abraham  Duryee,  William  Mal- 
colm,   John  Alsop,    Isaac   Sears,    James  Beekman, 
Abraham  Lott,  Comfort  Sands,  Joseph  Blackwell, 
Joshua  Sands,  Lawrence  Embree,  George  Embree, 
Gerardus  Duyckinck,  Jr.,  Corneijus  Ray,  Anthony 
Griffiths,    Thomas  Tucker,    John   Berrian,    Isaac 
Roosevelt,  John  Franklin,  John  H.  Kip,  Henry  H. 
Kip,  Archibald  Currie,  David  Currib  and  Jonathan 
Lawrence,  shall  and  may  for  ever  hereafter  remain,  con- 
tinue, and  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed,  fact    Name  of  tbm 
and  name,  by  the  name  of  "The  Corporation  of  THE^^f^^of    oom^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York,"  "*®'«®- 
and  by  that  name  to  sue,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  to 
answer  and  to  be  answered. 

2.  A  nd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  Names  or  th* 
That  the  said  John  Alsop  shall  be  the  present  President,  pj^^ent  ^**^ 
and  the  above  named  Isaac  Sears  tbe  present  Y ice- Treararer  and 
President;  that  the  above  named  John  Broome,  the^®"***^' 
piesent  Treasurer,  and  the  above  named  John  Blagge,  Their contimi- 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  said  Corporation,  who  shall  *°***"***''*^^ 
hold,  possess  and  enjoy  their  said  respective  offices,  until 

the  first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuing  ;  and  in  case 
any  or  either  of  the  said  persons  hereby  nominated  and 
appointed  to  the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  shall  happen 
to  die,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  act  in  or  execute,  or 
shall  be  removed  from  such  office  or  offices  respectively, 
before  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  that  then,  and  when  and  how 
in  every  such  case,  it  shall  and  maybe  lawful  for  theshau  be  eiec^ 
members  of  the  said  body  corporate  to  meet  at  such  time  JSiu^  Ac5*** 
and  times,  and  such  place  and  places  within  the  said 
12 
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city  as  they  shall  for  that  purpose  appoint,  and  upon 
such  notices  or  summons  as  have  heretofore  been  used 
and  established  by  the  said  body  corporate,  and  then  and 
there,  by  the  majority  of  such  as  shall  so  meet,  to  elect 
and  choose  other  or  others  to  the  said  office  or  offices 
respectively,  in  the  place  of  him  or  them  so  dying,  or 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  act^  or  bein^  removed,  in  the 
manner  heretofore  used  in  the  annual  elections  of  the  like 
officers,  which  person  or  persons  so  elected  and  chosen, 
shall  enjoy  and  exercise  the  said  office  or  offices,  and  all 
and  singular  the  privileges  and  powers  thereto  belonging 
or  appertaining,  until  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  next. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  aiUharity  aforesaid. 
That  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
lUrhte  ^  Ac™*to  ^^®  State  of  New- York,  and  their  successors,  shall  and 
be  enjoyed  by  may  for  ever  hereafter,  peaceably  have,  hold,  use  and 
SSffionT*  ^**'"  enjoy  all  and  every  the  rights,  powers,  liberties,  privileges 
franchises,  usages,  lands,  tenements,  estates  and  heredita- 
ments, which  have  heretofore,  by  virtue  of  the  above 
recited  Charter,  been  given  or  granted  unto  the  said  Cor- 
poration, by  the  name  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  America. 


AN   ACT 
To  Ahbnd  an  Act  entitled  **  An  Act  to  behove 

DOUBTS  CONCEBNING  THE  COBPOBATION  OF  THE  ChAM- 
BEB  OF  COMMEBOE,  AND  TO  CONFIBM  THE  BIGHTS  AND 
PBIVILEGES  THEBBOF,"  PASSED  THE  13tH  DAT  OF  APBIL^ 

1784. 

Passed  January  25th,  1864. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New-  York,  represented  in 
Senate  atui  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.    Such  part  of  the  letters  patent  under 
Oeobge  the  Thibd,  King  of  Qreat  Britain,  bearing  date 
Idth  March,  1770,  confirmed  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New- York,  under  date  13th  April,  1784,  as 
Veetings   to  required  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New- York  to 
Sj^^^^^J^^meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  shall  be  so 
week   in  each  altered  or  amended  as  to  permit  of  the  regular  monthly 
Prasideiit'si^i  meeting  being  held  on  the  first  week  in  each  month,  and 
<*»*«nate.         upon  any  day  of  such  week  as  the  President  or  other 
duly  authorized  members  of  said  Corporation  may  desig- 
nate. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN    ACT 
To  Amend  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  bbmovb  doubts  ooNr 

CBBNING  THE   COBPOKATION  OF  THE  ChAMBEB   OF  COHHEBCB, 

and  to  oonfibm  the  bights  and  pbiyilbqbs  thebeof,"  passed 
Apbil  ISth^  1784. 

Passed  April  15tli,  1861. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New-  Tork^  represented  in 
Senate  and  Aseembly^  do  enact  asfoU<no8: 

Section  1.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New* York  shall  have  power  to  eleot^  by  ballot,  in  oon- 
formity  with  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the  said  Chamber, 
a  committee  to  be  known  and  styled  the  **  Arbitration  Election  and 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,**  and  shall  have  SmiS^!  "^ 
power  also  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Appeal ;  and  the 
duly  elected  members  of  the  said  Chamber,  and  all  per- 
sons claiming  by,  through,  or  ander  them,  ma^r,  under 
the  limitations,  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
'  by  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  relative  to  abrbitration,  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
Committees  of  Arbitration  and  Appeal,  as  the  same  may 
be  constituted  by  the  said  Chamber,  any  controversy  ex- 
isting between  them  which  miffht  be  the  subject  of  an 
action,  and  may  agree  that  a  final  judgment,  in  a  court 
of  record,  to  be  by  them  designated,  shall  be  rendered  on 
any  award  made  pursuant  to  such  submission. 

Section  2.  The  Committees  of  Arbitration  and  Appeal, 
elected  or  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  possess  the  same 
powers,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  disabilities    Pow«n    and 
as  appertain  to  arbitrators  bv  the  laws  of  the  State  of  °*'*'' 
New-Tork,  and  awards  made  by  them  must  be  made,  and 
may  be  enforced,  as  therein  and  thereby  directed  ;  and 
all  the  provisions  contained  in  title  fourteen,  part  third, 
chapter  eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  all  acts  amendatory  or  in  substitution  thereof, 
shall  apply  to  proceedings  had  before  the  said  Commit- 
tees of  Arbitration  and  Appeal,  as  if  specially  incorpora- 
ted herein  ;  except  that  the  judgment,  to  be  rendered  in 
the  manner  therein  directed,  on  any  award  made  by  them 
as  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Committee  of  ^bitra- 
tion,  no  appeal  from  its  action  being  taken  by  either 
party  to  the  controversy,  or  by  the  confirmatory  action    in  ngwd  to 
of  the  Committee  of  Appeal,  shall  not  be  subject  to  beJJJ^^f  jndg> 
removed,  reversed,  modified  or  appealed  from  by  the 
parties  interested,  in  such  submission  as  aforesaid. 

SBonoN  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN   ACT 

To  Amend  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Amend  an  Act  entitled 
*  An  Act  to  remove  doubts  concerning  the  Corporation  op 
the  Chamber  op  Commerce,  and  to  gonpirm  the  rights  and 

PRIVILEGES  THEREOP,'  PASSED  ApRIL  THIRTEENTH,  SEVENTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-POUR,"  PASSED  APRIL  PIFTEENTH,  EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-ONE. 

Passed  April  22,  1805. 

T7i6  People  of  the  StcOe  of  New-  York^  represented  in 
Senate  and  AeaemUyj  do  etiact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Controversies  submitted  to  the  Committee 
of  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  under  the  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  ^  An  act  to  remove  doubts  concerning  the 
Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  confirm 
the  rights  and  privileges  thereof,'  passed  April  thirteenth, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four,'^  passed  April  fif- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  may  be  heard 
and  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  said 
Committee. 

Section  2.  The  members  of  said  Committee  of  Ar- 
bitration shall  not  be  obliged  to  be  sworn  after  the  man- 
ner of  Arbitrators,  but  shall,  before  assuming  the  duties 
Shall  take  oath  of  their  office,  take  an  oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
of 'the  supwiS  pro™e  Court,  faithfully  and  fairly  to  hear  and  examine 
Court.  all  matters  in  controversy  submitted  to  them  under  the 

act  aforesaid,  and  make  a  just  award  according  to  the 
best  of  their  understanding.  Such  oath  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chairman  Bhaii     SECTION.  3,  The  Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  said 
adxSii£ter%a£  Committee  of  Arbitration  shall  have  power  to  administer 
to  witoflfBes.     the  oath  to  all  witnesses  produced  before  said  Committee 
in  matters  of  controversy  submitted  to  said  Committee. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN  ACT 

To  Amsnd  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 
OF  Commerce  op  the  State  of  Kkw-York. 

Passed  April  6tli,  1878. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New-York^  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly y  do  enact  asJoUows  : 

Section  1.  The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-    cfhamber  of 
merce  of  the  State  of  New- York,  re- incorporated  by  an  c5ve°from\he  * 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York,  passed  J[pJ|^^  ^,^^^JJ^ 
on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1V84,  is  hereby  empowered  totion  or  person, 
take  and  receive  from  the  United  States  of  America,  or^j^^^"^°*y 
from  any  Corporation,  or  from  any  person,  or  persons,  cj"^«y  ^^  ^«*»« 
any  real  or  personal  estate,  also  to  take  by  devise  or    ®'*™®* 
purchase  any  real  or  personal  estate,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  Corporation,  and  to  convey,  lease  or  mortgage  the      income    of 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  the   net  annual   income  of  tlte^norto  ex^ 
which  real  estate  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  lioo.ooo  per  an- 

•]    11  nam. 

dollars. 

Seotion  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation 
to  elect,  from  among  its  members,  at  its  first  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  siXg^^**^/*,p°^* 
Trustees,  who,  witn  the  President  of  said  Corporation,  tees, 
shall  constitute  a  Board,  and  have  the  charge  and  con- 
trol of  the  real  estate  of  said  Corporation  ;  said  Trustees,     Tnutees    to 
at  said  first  election,  shall  be  classified  so  that  two  of  ^i^(^ate.V/d 
them  be  elected   for  one  year ;  two  of  them   for  two  ^^  ^  oiaaeified. 
years ;  and  two  of  them  for  three  years ;  and  at  each 
annual  election  after  the  first,  two  Trustees  shall  be 
elected  to  fill  the  class  of  those  whose  terms  expire  ;  and 
said  Corporation,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber, 
shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  said  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Section  '3.  All  conveyances,  mortgages,  leases  o^w^'^^®^^'^'^ 
contracts,  of,  or  affecting,  any  real  estate  of  said  Cor-  Bes'^l"*  con- 
poration,  shall  be  authorized  by  said  Board  of  Trustees,  {^J'JyTraJt^ 
and  President  of  the  Chamber,  or  of  a  majority  thereof  ;  under  seal  of  the 
and  shall,  when  so  authorized,  be  executed  under  the  ^J'ESd'b'y^^PTesj 
seal  of  the  Corporation,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  <^ent  ana  Secie^ 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber.  *'^' 

SscnoN  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

OF    THE 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE    STATE  OF  NEW-YORK, 
IN    FORCE    MAY,    1904. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OFFICBRS  AND  THBIB  ELBCTION. 

Thb  officers  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  all  of  whom  shall  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  each  election  shall  be 
necessary  in  each  instance  to  elect. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  May,  1894,  all  of  the  foregoing 
Officers  shall  be  chosen,  and  they  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  election  aforesaid,  the  Yioe- 
Presidents  so  elected  shall  meet  and  divide  into  four  classes,  by 
allotment,  of  three  to  each  class.  The  first  class  to  serve  for  one 
year ;  the  second  class  for  two  years ;  the  third  class  for  three 
years,  and  the  fourth  class  for  four  years  ;  after  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  terms  of  office  they  shall  be  ineligible  for  re-election 
until  one  year  has  intervened. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  May,  1895,  and  annually  there- 
after,  there  shall  be  chosen  a  President,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary, 
to  serve  for  one  year,  and  three  Vice-Presidents,  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  in  place  of  those  whose  terms  of  office  shall 
then  expire. 

All  persons  elected  to  office  shall  take  the  oath  or  affirmation 
required  by  the  Charter,  and  shall  continue  in  office  as  above  pro- 
vided, or  until  their  successors  shall  have  become  duly  qualified 
according  to  the  Charter. 

Should  any  person  so  elected  decline  to  serve,  or  resign  his  office, 
or  his  office  become  vacant  by  his  death,  or  disability,  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  an  election  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber,  held  after  such  declination  or  resignation  shall  have  been 
reported  to  the  Chamber. 

No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  President  for  more  than  three 
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flaooessive  yearly  terms,  unless  he  shall  be  re-elected  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the  election ;  and  the  same  vote 
shall  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  re-election  of  the  same  person 
to  the  same  office  thereafter. 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEBTINOS. 

The  regalar  meetings  of  the  Chamber  for  the  transaction  of 
business  shall  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  (the  summer  vacation  only  excepted,)  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M.  When  the  first  Thursday  in  any 
month  shall  fall  on  a  legal  holiday,  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
shall  be  held  on  the  Thursday  following,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber. 

Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  places,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  according  to  seniority,  may  designate,  upon  the  written 
requisition  of  ten  members  ;  provided  that  one  day's  notice  of  the 
time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting  shall  have  been  publicly 
given ;  and  also  provided,  that  no  other  business  except  that  desig- 
nated in  such  call  and  notice  shall  be  acted  upon. 

ARTICLE  in. 

MEMBBBS  AND  THEIB  ELECTION. 

Ko  persons  shall  be  admitted  members  of  this  Corporation  bat 
merchants  or  others  residents  of  this  or  contiguous  States  engaged 
in  trade  or  commerce,  or  in  pursuits  directly  connected  there- 
with. 

All  nominations  for  membership  of  the  Chamber  must  be  made 
in  writing,  signed  by  one  member,  seconded  by  another  member, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  occupation  and  qualification 
of  the  candidate,  and  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
consideration. 

If  the  Executive  Committee  approve  the  nomination,  they  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Chamber  at  the  first  regular  meeting  there- 
after. The  candidate  shall  be  then  balloted  for;  and  if  five  or 
more  negative  ballots  appear,  ho  cannot  be  admitted  a  member,  nor 
be  again  proposed  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  time 
of  such  rejection. 

The  Chamber  may  expel  any  member  for  dishonorable  conduct 
or  dealings,  but  only  after  a  hearing  of  such  member  at  a  regular 
meeting,  and  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the  members  present.     FrO' 
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videdf  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  recommended  sach 
expalsion,  and  that  dae  notice  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cham  her,  both  to  the  accused  member  and  to  the  Chamber  at  large, 
of  the  day  when  such  hearing  may  be  had  ;  and  also  provided,  that 
if  the  accused  member  do  not  appear  for  such  hearing,  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  the  vote  may  be  taken  on  his  expulsion  as  though  he  had 
appeared. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  shall  furnish  to  each  member  who 
may  apply  therefor,  and  who  shall  have  paid  his  admission  or 
annual  fees,  an  engraved  certificate  of  membership,  duly  signed 
and  authenticated. 

There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members.  Resident,  who  reside  or 
do  business  in  the  City  of  New- York  ;  all  others  shall  be  classed  as 
non-resident. 

When  the  number  of  the  former  shall  have  reached  fifteen  hun- 
dred, (exclusive  of  Honorary  members,)  and  that  of  the  latter  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  no  more  shall  thereafter  be  admitted,  except  to 
fill  vacancies. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber, whether  regular  or  special,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  without  ballot,  unless  called  for.  They  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  regular  members,  and  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  any  fees  whatever. 

The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each  honorary  member,  thus  elected, 
with  a  certificate  of  membership,  duly  signed  and  authenticated. 

ARTICLE  V. 

FEES. 

Each  member  elected  to  the  Chamber  shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty 
dollars,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  dues  until  the  first  of  January 
next  succeeding  his  election,  and  thereafter  shall  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  fifty  dollars  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  For  members 
not  residing  or  doing  business  in  the  City  of  New- York  the  fee 
shall  be  one-half  the  above  amounts,  payable  in  like  manner. 

The  Executive  Committee  may,  in  its  discretion,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  itself,  remit  the  annual  fees  of  any  member ;  and  it 
may  accept  the  resignation  of  any  member,  at  any  time,  if  the 
annual  fees  of  such  member,  to  the  date  of  such  resignation,  shall 
have  been  paid  or  remitted. 
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If  the  fees  of  any  member  remain  unpaid  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  the  name  of  such  defaulting  member  may  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Chamber  by  order  of  the  Ezecutiye  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

D0TIB8   OF   OFFICERS. 

Of  the  PtesidenU — The  President  shall  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Chamber.  He  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  regular  and  special,  and  all  motions 
of  business  and  adjournment  shall  be  addressed  to  him.  He  shall 
appoint  all  Special  Committees,  except  where  the  Chamber  shall 
otherwise  order.  He  shall  sign  all  official  documents  of  the  Cham- 
ber. He  shall  countersign  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 
when  duly  audited.  He  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Chamber, 
on  the  written  requisition  of  not  less  than  ten  members,  stating  the 
object  thereof,  and  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  at  which  such 
special  meeting  may  be  held,  and  direct  the  due  notification  thereof. 

Of  the  Vtce-JVesidents. — The  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  order  of 
seniority,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  have  the  same 
power  and  authority  as  the  President. 

Of  the  TVeaeurer. — ^The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  charge  of  all 
moneys  collected  or  received  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber,  except 
money  arising  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  its  real  estate, 
or  appropriated  for,  or  received  to  acquire  or  improve  the  same. 
He  shall  disburse  the  same  whenever  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
these  by-laws,  only  upon  the  written  warrants  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  keep  books  of  account  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  the  vouchers  therefor,  in  the  usual  form,  and 
shall  produce  a  copy  of  the  same,  fairly  stated,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  members,  at  each  annual  meeting.  Such  a  copy  of  accounts 
shall  be  duly  audited  by  auditors  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Chamber,  and  be  signed  by  them  and  countersigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  or  before  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 
The  Treasurer  shall  deliver  over  to  his  successor  the  cash  remain- 
ing in  his  hands,  as  also  any  certificates  of  stock  or  other  securities, 
the  property  of  this  Chamber,  together  with  the  books  of  account, 
chest  and  key,  and  may  require  a  receipt  therefor.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Treasurer-elect,  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President. 

Of  the  Secretart/. — The  Secretary  shall  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Chamber.     He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  Hall 
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and  other  rooms,  and  other  property  of  the  Chamber,  exeept  its 
real  estate,  and  shall  have  the  general  care  of  the  furniture,  library, 
pictures,  portraits,  and  of  all  documents  and  correspondence  be- 
longing  to  the  Corporation.  He  shall  keep  such  property  insured 
against  fire.  He  shall  attend  all  meetings,  and  keep  a  fair  and 
correct  register  of  all  proceedings,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Chamber,  which  shall  be  regularly  entered  in  the  book  of  minutes, 
after  the  ancient  usage.  He  shall  also  attend  upon  and  keep  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  and  other  Standing 
Committees,  and  shall  assist  the  Special  Committees  as  far  as  in  his 
power.  He  shall,  under  direction  of  the  President,  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Chamber.  He  shall  duly  notify  members  of 
their  election,  sign  all  documents  jointly  with  the  President,  and 
have  the  custody  of  th*e  seal  of  the  Chamber  for  their  proper  au- 
thentication. He  shall  give  due  notice  of  all  meetings,  both 
regular  and  special.  When  neither  the  President,  nor  any  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  is  present  at  any  meeting  regularly  called,  the 
Secretary  shall,  after  reasonable  delay,  adjourn  the  meeting  sine  die. 

He  shall  see  to  the  collection  of  all  dues  from  members^  and 
regularly  return  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  render  him 
all  required  assistance  in  the  clerical  part  of  his  duties.  He  shall 
prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber,  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  the  President  shall  appoint  one 
of  the  members  to  take  his  place  for  the  time  being. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

BOARD  OF  TBU6TEB8  OF  THE  REAL  B8TATB. 

Mection, — At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  there  shall 
be  elected  from  among  the  members  two  trustees  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  those  whose  term  of  office  will 
then  expire.  The  six  trustees  so  elected  shall,  with  the  President, 
constitute  a  Board,  and  have  charge  and  control  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  Corporation.  Any  vacancies  in  said  Board  otherwise  occur- 
ring shall  be  filled  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

Powers  and  Duties. — The  President  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ex  officio^  and  said  Board  may 
elect  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  and  appoint  such  other  assistants 
as  it  may  require.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  custody, 
control  and  management  of  all  real  estate  of  the  Corporation,  and 
of  all  funds  and  other  property  appropriated  or  received  for  the 
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purchase,  improvement^  or  any  other  purpose  affecting  real  estate, 
and  shall  have  fall  power  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber  to  contract 
for  and  acquire  such  real  estate  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  to 
improve  the  same  by  demolition,  alteration  or  erection  of  buildings 
or  otherwise,  adopt  plans,  modify  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  all  appropriate  contracts  therefor  and  for  the  management  of 
said  real  estate.  The  Board  may  provide  for  such  compensation  to 
its  appointees  and  assistants  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  pay  the  same 
from  any  funds  in  its  controL  No  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  real 
estate  shall  be  made,  except  by  authority  of  the  Chamber  by  resolu* 
tion  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  or  a  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose.  All  conveyances,  mortgages,  leases  or  contracts  of, 
or  affecting  the  real  estate  of  the  Chamber,  shall  be  authorized  by 
said  Board  and  the  President,  or  a  majority  thereof,  and  shall,  when 
so  authorized,  be  executed  under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  attested 
by  the  signatures  of  the  Presideqt  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Board  shall,  annually  and  from  time  to  time,  as  it  deems 
wise,  make  reports  to  the  Chamber. 

The  Board  is  authorized  and  empowered  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber  to  execute,  issue  and  deliver  certificates  of  indebtedness 
for  subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  received  under  letter  of  the 
Building  Committee  of  May  7th,  1897,  or  under  any  other  plan  for 
providing  funds  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber, 
which  certificates  shall  be  of  such  form  and  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  Board  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  receive  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  all  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  or  securi- 
ties given  to  the  Chamber  in  Trust  in  the  way  of  endowment  or 
otherwise,  for  any  object  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
Chamber,  except  the  Charity  Fund,  and  to  invest,  control,  manage 
and  disburse  the  same  as  provided  by  the  donors  thereof. 

Duties  of  Officers. — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  when  present,  and  shall  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  that  office.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  true  and  careful  min- 
utes of  the  meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Board.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all 
funds  under  control  of  the  Board,  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money 
arising  from  rents  or  otherwise,  make  such  disbursements  and  pay- 
ments as  the  Board  shall  direct,  and  keep  accurate  books  of  account 
therefor.  All  cheques  against  said  funds  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Treasurer  and  President,  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  member  of 
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the  Boardy)  and  appropriate  vouchers  shall  be  taken  for  all  dis- 
bursements. The  Treasurer  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
be  the  general  manager  of  the  real  estate. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

STANDING  CX)MMITTBBS. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Chamber  shall  be 

An  Executive  Committer,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  to  be 
elected  by  the  Chamber  at  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  in  May  of 
each  year,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Revenue  Laws,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Harbor  and  Shipping,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation, 
the  President  of  the  Chamber,  the  senior  Vice-President,  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Chamber. 

A  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency. 

A  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 

A  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements. 

A  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping. 

A  Committee  on  Insurance. 

A  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation. 

A  Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Each  of  these  Standing  Committees,  except  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  six  members,  who  shall  be 
elected  at  the  regular  annual  May  meeting.  The  Chairman  shall 
continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Chamber.  The  members 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  at  the  election  held 
in  1902,  when  six  members  shall  be  elected,  two  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  two  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  No  member  of  a  Standing  Committee,  except  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  same  Committee 
until  one  year  from  the  expiration  of  his  term.  Vacancies  occur- 
ring in  any  Committee  may  be  filled  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber. 

Three  members  of  any  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES  OF  STANDING  COMMITTBES. 

Of  the  Executive  Committee, — The  Executive  Committee  shall, 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber,  have  a  general  control  of  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Chamber.  It  shall  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Secretary,  and  direct  the  preparation  of  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Chamber.  It  shall  audit  all  bills  and  claims 
against  the  Corporation  and  direct  their  payment,  if  approved,  ex- 
cept bills  for  salaries  and  rent,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President,  and  paid  upon  his  order,  or  that  of  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  his  absence,  and  except  all  bills  affecting  the  real 
estate  or  funds  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  shall 
fix  the  amount  of  all  salaries  and  compensation  for  service.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  submit  at  the  regular  meeting  preceding 
the  annual  election  the  names  of  three  members  for  appointment 
by  the  Chamber  to  nominate  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  for 
election  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  shall  have  power  to 
accept  resignations  and  remit  fees  as  hereinbefore  provided  by 
Article  V. 

Upon  the  complaint  by  any  member  charging  dishonorable  con- 
duct or  dealings  on  the  part  of  any  other  member,  it  may,  in  its 
discretion,  report  the  complaint  to  the  Chamber,  with  recommenda- 
tion to  expel  the  offending  member,  but  not  otherwise ;  always 
provided  that  it  give  to  the  member  complained  of  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  before  making  such 
report. 

Of  the  Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund. — This  Committee  shall 
take  charge  of  the  moneys  and  securities  received  from  Mrs.  John 
C.  Obbbn,  and  from  any  other  source,  for  benevolent  purposes,  and 
invest  and  re-invest  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  shalLhave  power 
to  make  distribution  of  the  income  thereof  among  those  intended  to 
be  benefited.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  their  number  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise. 

OF  OTHBB  BTANDmO  COMMrrTBBS. 

Their  duties  shall  be  to  examine  into  and  make  report  upon  such 
subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Chamber,  or  they  may 
originate  and  report  to  the  Chamber  such  views  as  they  may  deem 
proper  for  its  consideration. 

They  shall,  respectively,  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  meetings 
and  proceedings,  in  which  the  Secretary  shall  give  them  all  required 
assistance,  and  they  shall  make  an  annual  written  report  to  the 
Chamber  at  its  regular  annual  May  meeting. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

OF  BLECnON  OF  SPECIAL  OFFICERS  UNDEB  THE  LAVS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  Chamber  shall  elect,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  following  named  officers : 

Commissioners  of  Pilots, — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  to 
serve  for  two  years,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  parpose, 
three  members  of  the  Chamber  to  act  as  Commbsioners  of  Pilots. 
Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  other- 
wise, of  either  of  such  Commissioners  so  elected,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  term  of  service 
of  the  member  so  elected  shall  date  from  the  day  of  such  election, 
\as  by  law  of  the  State  of  New-  Yorky  passed  June  28, 185;^]. 

Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors^  Boarding  Houses  or  Hotels. 
— There  shall  be  elecjied  by  ballot,  to  serve  for  one  year,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  May,  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
to  act  as  Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Boarding  Houses  or 
Hotels  in  the  Cities  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn,  [as  by  law  of  the 
State  of  New- Yorky  passed  March  21,  1866]. 

Council  of  the  Nautical  School, — There  shall  be  elected  by  bal* 
lot,  to  serve  for  one  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
in  May,  three  members  of  the  Chamber  to  act  as  the  Council  of  the 
Nautical  School,  [as  by  law  of  the  State  of  New- York,  passed 
AprU  24,  1813}. 

Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  above  named  offices  by 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  except  in  that  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Pilots,  the  same  shall  be  filled  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  next  following. 

ARTICLE  XL 

QUOBUM  AND  ADJOUBNICEOT*. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  Chamber,  of  which  number  the 
President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  must  always  be  one,  shall 
be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  or 
to  ballot  for  members. 

In  case  a  quorum  shall  not  be  present  at  the  time  fixed  for  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  senior  Vice-President  present,  may  adjourn  the  meeting  to  such 
other  day  in  the  same  month  as  he  may  judge  proper ;  but  in  case 
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there  be  no  quorum  present  at  the  time  fixed  for  any  special  meet* 
ing,  such  adjournment  shall  not  be  made,  except  by  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

If  there  fail  to  be  a  quorum  from  the  absence  of  the  prescribed 
officers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  sine  die, 

ARTICLE  XII. 

BULE8  OF  OBDBB. 

At  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  the  regular  order  of 
business  shall  be  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes. 

2.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  nominations  for  mem- 
bership. 

3.  Ballot  for  members. 

4.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees,  in  their  order. 

6.  Report  of  Trustees  of  Real  Estate. 

7.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 

Members  having  any  motion  or  remarks  to  make  shall  rise  and 
address  the  Chair.  All  resolutions  or  propositions,  of  whatever 
nature,  must  be  reduced  to  writing  before  they  can  be  entertained. 
The  time  to  be  taken  by  any  member  in  debate  may  be  limited  by 
the  presiding  officer  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber.  Each  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  floor,  without  interruption,  for  such  time  a» 
may  be  allowed  to  him.  Where  reports  of  Committees  are  sub- 
mitted to  debate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  introducing  such 
report  may  open  and  close  the  debate. 

At  special  meetings  called  to  hear  and  consider  reports  of  Com- 
mittees ordered  by  the  Chamber,  no  new  propositions  or  resolutions 
in  the  nature  of  substitutes,  (except  the  report  of  the  minority  of 
the  Committee,  if  any,)  shall  be  introduced  or  debated  until  after 
final  action  shall  have  been  taken  upon  the  report  of  such  Com- 
mittee ;  when,  if  it  be  rejected,  such  new  propositions  or  resolutions 
may  be  entertained,  but  no  business  other  than  that  named  in  the 
requisition  and  call  for  the  special  meeting  shall  be  entertained, 
even  though  unanimous  consent  be  had. 
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Members  having  appeare<l  in  the  Chamber  shall  not  withdraw 
preyious  to  adjoamment,  except  by  permission  from  the  President 

Whenever  any  resolution  shall  be  proposed  in  the  Chamber  which 
calls  for  the  immediate  expression  of  its  opinion  or  action  teaching 
any  public  matter,  and  if  the  same  be  objected  to  by  any  member 
present,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  state  the  objection, 
and  to  call  upon  those  who  sustain  the  same  to  rise,  and  if  one-fourth 
of  the  members  present  rise  in  support  of  such  objection,  then  such 
resolution  shall  be  referred  to  a  Standing  or  Special  Committee, 
who  shall  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber ;  and 
upon  the  presentation  of  such  report,  the  same,  and  the  original 
resolution,  and  the  subject  referred  to,  may  then  be  acted  upon 
without  further  right  of  such  objection. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

FRIVILBOEB  OF  STBANOER8. 

Members  may,  by  ticket,  introduce  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Chamber 
and  the  use  of  the  Library,  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  any 
stranger,  and  such  ticket  shall  be  available  for  one  month  from  date. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

POWERS  OF  DSLBGATI0N8. 

Delegations  or  Committees,  which  may  be  appointed  by  this 
Chamber  at  any  time  to  represent  it  at  any  meeting  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  or  Boards  of  Tradey  or  at  any  other  Convention, 
meeting  or  Assembly  whatever,  shall  have  no  authority,  by  virtue  of 
such  appointment,  to  bind  this  Corporation  to  concur  in  the  action 
of  any  such  body  ;  but  such  Delegations  or  Committees  shall  report 
to  the  Chamber  all  propositions  or  actions  of  such  body  for  its 
concurrence  or  dissent. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

All  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  ;  but  no  such  amend- 
ments shall  be  acted  upon  before  the  next  regular  meeting. 
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SPECIAL     REPORTS 


ON 


VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  TRADE. 


THE  SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AnniKMl  RevietOy  showing  the  Import  and  Consumption  of  Raw 
Sugar  in  the  United  States^  for  the  year  ended  December  81«<, 
1908,  compared  with  the  previous  four  years. 

NBW-TORK   STATEMENT. 


1908. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Cnba taiu. 

508,188 
59,669 
86,281 
10,8311 
8.506 

52,608 
86,241 
18,S60 
20,106 

208^811 

465,868 
59,800 
78,8:40 
12,970 
10,516 

78,166 
88,241 
58,680 
2,406 

289;908 
26,178 
68,915 

849,126 
46.820 
62.211 
[02,510 
10,880 

81,680 
42,740 
96,880 
5,090 

idoi^s 

27,860 
827.687 

172,548 
27,322 
67,480 
10,855 
2.786 

77,817 

89,F80 

81,600 

8,300 

192^650 
06,862 
861,600 

172,815 

Porto  lUco 

81,268 
64,516 

Demenra 

BftrlMidoet 

12,160 

St.  Croix 

4,000 

Martinlqoe  and  Gaadaloape 

Trinidad  Island,  Jamaica  and  other  British 
West  Indies 

78,696 

Other  West  Indies,  Pern  and  Mexlno 

Brazil 

41,190 
8,500 
16,170 

Manila 

China ..........'... 

Java 

289,511 

Other  Bast  Indies 

106,860 

T,«50 

848,960 

Total  receipts  of  forelj^  direct 

056,404 

}      8,110 

206,700 

l,18^642 
11,700J 
147,580 

1,249,559 
5,500 

1,065,145 
8,511 

1,170,087 

BeceW^  from  Texa*. r 

**          "     Louisiana 

"    HawaU 

Total  receipts. 

20,000 

1,171,894 
88,811 

1,204,822 
S1,2S5 

1,255,059 
2.056 

1,088,656 
44,567 

1,100,987 
6,003 

Total  supply 

Deduct  exports  to  foreign  ports 

1,410.905 
2,815 

1.826,067 
1,116 

1,257,115 
3,704 

1,188,223 
165 

1,107,840 
-1.060 

Deduct  stock,  December  81 

1,^07,800 
16,854 

1,824,041 

38,811 

1,263,411 
81,285 

1,188,068 
2,056 

1,106,880 

44,567 

Taken  for  comramptlftfi , 

1,192,536 
8,621 

1,286,130 
3,251 

1,222,176 
3,176 

1,131,002 
8,960 

1,161,813 
6,890 

Deduct  exports  of  'refined 

Actual  home  consumption 

1  1,188,916 
1       93;964 

1.282,879 
63,879 

1,219,000 
91,958 

1,127,042 
17,381 

1,144,42:) 

105,158 
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GUNBRAL   STATEMENT. 
Receipts  of   Forsion  Sugar  in  the  United  States  por  the  Year  ended  Dxcexbkr 

81st,  1908,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  FOUR  TEARS. 


Received  at 


Kew-York tons, 

Boston 

Portland,  New-Haven,  &c 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New-Orleans  and  other  Son  them  ports. 
Pacific  Coast 


Total  receipts 

Add  stock,  January  1 . 

Total  supply 

Deduct  exports 


Deduct  stock  at  all  ports,  December  81 . 

Total  consumntion  of  foreign 

Deduct  exports  of  refined 


Home  consumption  of  foreign 

Add  Domestic  Cane  Product 

**  Molasses  Sugar 

**  Maple  Sugar 

**  Beet  and  Sorghum.. 


TotAl  consumption 

Increase  or  decrease tons, 

Increase  or  decrease ^  centage, 


1908. 


1,168,884 
154,801 

S99',666 

781 

158.S61 

18^.200 


1,918,917 
85,915 


1,998,888 

4,671 


1,994,161 
40,446 

1,958,715 
5,176 


1,948,587 

298,897 

20,9-4!6 

4,710 

209.104 


i,476,674 

168.490 

6.86 


1902.  i    1901. 


1,888,122 
165,811 

888*966 

5,540 

149,<il6 

165,780 


8,108.489 
98.217 


2,201,646 
1,186 


2,800,510 
85,915 


2,114,505 
8,868 


?,1 10,727 

810,615 

24,180 

4.900 

194,742 


1,249,559 
ie4,*^50 

81^018 

4,989 

118,050 

142,065 


2,006,925 
40,215 


2,049,140 
8,704 


8,045,486 
98,217 


1,958,819 
8,176 


1,949,048 

277,891 

17,878 

4,800 

166,814 


2,645,164 

280.838 

9.54 


2,414,326 

288.656 

18.86 


1900.       1899. 


1,085,145 
151.824 

814,i27 

2,796 

131,758 

188,122 


1,817,774 
124,8«) 


1,912.101 
1,597 


1,940.607 
40.215 


1,900,292 
6.478 


1,808,814 

149,372 

7,581 

4,000 

76,968 


2,180,670 


1,170,987 
906,127 

87lC^ 

1,881 

70,954 

126JR9 

1,062,487 
41,840 


],9I»4,827 
2,696 


1,991,689 
194.380 


1,867,899 
7.900 


1,859.899 

944.490 

4.9G0 

4,400 

72,909 


9,186.248 
285,544 

12.8 


Annual  Review  op  the  Sugar  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  estimated  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1903  shows  a  slight  falling  off  compared 
with  the  previous  year^  and  the  world's  production  continues  to  he 
much  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  consumption,  the  market  at 
all  the  principal  distributing  centres  has  ruled  fairly  steady,  and 
average  prices  for  the  year  are  a  little  higher  than  for  the  previous 
corresponding  period.  Two  important  events  that  were  initiated 
more  than  a  year  ago  have  been  consummated,  but  their  direct 
influence  had  been  so  generally  discounted  that  they  have  not 
materially  affected  the  course  of  trade  or  changed  the  statistical 
position  of  supply  and  demand.  These  have  been  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Brussels  Convention  on  September  1st,  which 
abolished  all  bounties  upon  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in 
Europe  by  countries  that  were  parties  to  the  Convention  ;  and  the 
final  approval  by  Congress  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba, 
whereby  Cuban  sugar  is  admitted  to  the  United  States  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  duty  imposed  by  the  existing 
DiNGLST  Tariff.  This  latter  took  effect  during  the  last  week  of 
December,  and  hence  whatever  actual  benefits  will  be  experienced 
is  a  question  of  future  development. 

European  beet  sugar  is  still  the  dominating  factor  in  shaping  the 
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•course  of  trade  in  the  difitributiDg  markets  of  the  world,  since  the 
production  is  more  than  one-half  the  available  supply,  but  it  is  a 
aigtiificant  fact,  in  view  of  the  abolition  of  bounties  by  the 
Brussels  Convention,  that  the  importations  of  beet  sugar  by  the 
United  States  during  1903  are  the  smallest  in  more  than  fifteen 
years,  not  exceeding  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons  raw  and 
refined,  a  quantity  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  total  importa- 
tions of  foreign  sugar  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  except  in 
this  connection. 

In  Cuba  the  sugar  industry,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  is 
gradually  improvmg,  the  crop  of  1903  being  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  1902,  and  estimates  for  the  current  year  promising  a 
still  further  increase,  which  will  bring  the  yield  to  more  than  a 
million  tons,  but  the  low  prices  ruling  for  Cuban  sugar  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  which  was  in  effect  the  discounting  the  reduction  in 
duty  under  the  new  treaty,  indicates  that  the  Cuban  planter  is 
handicapped  in  his  operations  by  borrowed  capital  and  the  result* 
ing  necessity  of  having  to  mortgage  his  product.  He  thereby 
loses  the  independence  that  otherwise  would  enable  him  to  com- 
pete on  fair  terms  with  his  only  formidable  rival  the  beet  product 
of  £urope,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  deprives  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  duty.  There 
is  at  present  too  much  sugar  in  the  world  to  warrant  any  material 
advance  in  prices.  The  consumption  of  the  world  is  slowly  but 
steadily  increasing,  but  the  pace  at  which  production  has  expanded 
has  been  far  more  rapid,  and  hence  the  excess  of  supply.  Further 
expansion  of  production  now  depends  altogether  upon  the  margin 
of  profit  that  can  be  obtained,  and  whether  it  offers  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  further  investment  of  fresh  capital.  In  some 
localities  the  sugar  industry  is  still  fairly  remunerative,  while  in 
others  it  is  barely  self-sustaining. 

The  present  normal  consumption  of  this  country  is,  in  round 
numbers,  two  and  one-half  million  tons.  Of  this  quantity  we  manu- 
factured within  our  own  borders  from  domestic  cane  and  beet 
about  530,000  tons  ;  we  received  last  year  from  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Ricx)  about  473,000  tons,  which  came  in  free  of  duty,  and  29,000  tons 
from  the  Philippines,  upon  which  the  duty  was  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  prevailing  tariff,  making  altogether  1,032,000  tons,  which 
may  be  termed  our  natural  supply.  This  leaves  practically 
1,500,000  tons  to  be  purchased  from  foreign  producing  countries 
and  gives  a  clear  advantage  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  for  all  of  her 
present  yield,  not  only  because  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  but 
because  of  the  quick  and  cheap  water  transportation  that  is  avail- 
able to  any  of  our  important  sugar  ports.  While  there  was  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
treaty,  its  approval  was  no  more  than  was  fairly  due  to  this 
neighbor  Republic,  which  we  did  so  much  to  place  upon  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  as  a  political  autonomy. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  increase  in  the  yield  of  domestic 
beet  sugar,  owing  chiefljr  to  the  opening  of  nine  new  factories  in 
several  different  localities,   but    the  season   was    not  altogether 
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favorable  for  growing,  and  a  number  of  the  older  and  larger  fac- 
tories were  anable  to  run  at  their  full  capacity.  Under  favorable 
conditions  of  weather  during  the  growing  season  the  existing  fac- 
tories could  easily  turn  out  a  very  much  larger  yield,  but  the 
industry  is  yet  a  good  ways  removed  from  being  an  important 
factor  in  the  supply  of  the  actual  reouirements  of  consumption, 
although  it  is  commanding  more  and  more  attention,  and  is, 
without  question,  firmly  established.  Although  the  industry  con- 
tinues to  receive  the  aid  of  State  bounties  the  aggregate  amount 
appropriated  and  expended  by  the  several  State  governments  is 
comparatively  so  small  in  consideration  of  the  results  attained  that 
the  taxpayers  willingly  approve  of  the  expenditure. 

There  has  been  a  further  addition  to  the  number  of  independent 
refineries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  two  having  been  in  course  of 
construction  and  equipment  at  this  port  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
one  in  Philadelphia,  but  neither  will  be  in  operation  until  the 
summer  months.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  refining  industry, 
when  properly  conducted,  is  sufficiently  remunerative  to  encourage 
the  further  investment  of  capital,  while  it  also  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Company  is  in  no  sense  a 
monopoly  as  has  been  claimed.  During  the  year  under  review 
only  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  refined  sugar  distributed  for  con- 
sumption passed  through  its  refineries,  while  the  independent 
refineries  turned  out  34^  per  cent,  and  the  domestic  beet  refineries 
10  per  cent.,  the  remainder  representing  a  few  thousand  tons  of 
foreign  refined  that  was  marketed. 

The  margin  of  value  between  raw  and  refined  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  what  it  was  last  year,  and  this  fact,  together  with  regularity 
with  which  dividends  have  been  paid  and  the  high  premium  that 
sugar  shares  command,  shows  the  profitable  character  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  the  confidence  that  obtains  regarding  the  invest- 
ment. 

Importations  of  Foreign. — ^According  to  the  present  estimated 
consumption  of  the  country  a  supply  of  about  one  and  a- half 
million  tons  of  raw  sugar  has  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  producing 
countries.  As  already  pointed  out,  a  little  over  one  million  tons 
came  from  the  yield  of  our  domstic  cane  and  beet  crops,  and  the 
cane  growing  districts  of  the  so-called  non- contiguous  territories  of 
the  United  States,  the  latter  including,  of  course,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The  Island  of  Cuba  is  almost  in  the 
same  category,  especially  since  the  passing  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  which  confers  a  tariff  benefit  upon  Cuban  sugar  and  makes 
the  United  States  the  most  profitable  outlet  for  its  product.  This 
necessarily  adds  another  million  tons  to  our  normal  supply,  and 
leaves  only  about  five  hundred  thousand  tons  to  be  obtained  else- 
where. Owing  to  a  moderate  falling  off  in  the  requirements  of 
consumption  during  1903  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
importations  of  foreign  raw  sugar,  which,  according  to  the  table  on 
page  6,  aggregated  1,912,917  tons,  to  which  adding  8,179  tons 
foreign  refined,  gives  a  total  importation  of  1,921,096  tons,  or  a 
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<iecrea3e  of  137,383  tons,  compared  with  the  total  receipts  of  1902. 
With  the  exception  of  New-Orleans,  this  falling  off  was  pretty 
evenly  distributed  among  all  the  sugar  ports.  Outside  the  sources 
of  supply  mentioned  above,  the  largest  purchases  were  of  Java 
sugar,  of  which  we  took  about  270,000  tons,  and  another  notable 
feature  was  the  trifling  importations  of  European  beet  sugar,  of 
which  only  a  little  over  ten  thousand  tons  were  received,  whereas 
for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  importations  have  always 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  for  several  years  over 
four  or  five  times  that  quantity.  Primarily  this  is  the  result  of  the 
increased  yield  of  the  Cuba  crop,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  Brussels  Convention,  which  renders  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  beet  sugar  of  Europe  to  compete  with  the  cane 
product  of  the  nearby  West  Indies,  or  even  with  the  more  distant 
Island  of  Java. 

The  total  importations  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  were  870,760 
tons,  which,  although  the  yield  of  the  crop  of  1903  was  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  its  predecessor,  is  an  increase  of  only  about 
80,000  tons  in  receipts.  This  is  due  to  the  holding  back  of  supplies 
during  the  later  months  of  the  year  in  order  to  benefit  by  the 
lower  rate  of  duty  that  became  operative  with  the  passage  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  importations 
during  1904  will  exceed  a  million  tons.  The  next  largest  source  of 
supply  was  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  from  which  383,155  tons  were  im- 
ported, which,  owing  to  the  increased  crop  yield,  is  about  80,000  tons 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  shipments  from  the  Island  of 
Java  rank  next  in  importance,  but,  although  the  crop  yield  of  that 
prolific  island  is  steadily  increasing,  and  now  exceeds  800,000  tons, 
the  nearer  by  supplies  that  have  been  available  have  curtailed  our 
purchases  in  that  market.  The  receipts  from  Porto  Rico  amounted 
to  89,842  tons,  which  is  a  slight  falling  off,  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  while  from  Brazil  we  imported  only  about  33,000 
tons,  compared  with  102,500  tons  in  1902.  From  the  near-by  West 
Incfian  Islands  the  importations  show  but  little  variation  compared 
with  previous  years,  a  large  per  centage  of  the  crop  yield  usually 
finding  an  outlet  in  this  market. 

The  refining  industry  still  centres  at  the  four  Atlantic  ports — 
New- York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  the  Gulf  ports  of 
New- Orleans  and  San  Francisco  upon  the  Pacific,  and  consequently 
the  shipments  of  raw  sugar  are  all  made  to  these  centres  ;  in  fact, 
no  refining  could  be  successfully  operated  that  was  not  located  upon 
tide  water,  on  account  of  the  economy  and  convenience  in  receiving 
supplies,  as  well  as  the  facilities  thereby  afforded  in  connection 
with  their  being  also  trunk  line  terminals  for  the  distribution  of  the 
product.  New- York  continues  the  most  important  refining  and 
distributing  centre,  the  output  during  the  year  under  review  aggre- 
gating nearly  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons. 

There  has  been,  as  already  remarked,  a  very  material  falling  off  in 
the  receipts  of  foreign  refined  sugar,  the  total  importations  for  the 
year  amounting  to  only  8,179  tons,  the  larger  proportion  of  which 
oame  from  Continental  Europe,  a  moderate  quantity  from  Canada, 
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and  several  small  shipments  from  the  refineries  at  Hong  Eong,  but 
tbe  total  quantity  is  comparatively  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice,  except  in  comparison  with  the  larger  receipts  of 
the  previous  years.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  im- 
portations for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  as  follows  * 


1894 tons,  21,786 

1895 28,088 

1896 88,100 

1897 88,300 

1898 26,677 


tons,  5,950 

1900 24.818 

1901 55,124 

1902 29,198 

1908 8,179 


The  San  Francisco  refineries,  which  supply  a  large  proportion  of 
the  requirements  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rockies,  draw  their 
supplies  chiefly  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  which  they  took  in 
1903  about  125,000  tons,  the  falling  off  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
larger  supply  of  domestic  beet  sugar  that  was  available. 

The  following  tables  give  the  comparative  consumption  of  sugar 
refined  upon  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  past  ten  years  : 


1903 tons,  137,290 

1902 165,780 

1901 142,065 

1900... c 182,122 

1899 126,279 


1898 tons,  138,560 

1897 180,015 

1896 149,981 

1895 128,500 

1894 154,980 


The  total  importations  of  foreign  raw  and  refined  sugar  into  the 
United  States,  including  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  each  calendar  year  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  have  been  as  follows  : 


1888 tons,  1,218,612 

1889 1,189,691 

1890 1,345,608 

1891 1,672,528 

1892 1,606,332 

1893 1,667,432 

1894 1,807,343 

1895 1,597,260 


1896 tons.  1,838,480 

1897 1,830,898 

1898 1,530,010 

1899 1,965,066 

1900 1,832.602 

1901 2,040,110 

1902 2,109,029 

1903 1,959,101 


Louisiana  Crop, — As  Louisiana  is  the  largest  cane  growing 
State,  domestic  made  cane  sugar  takes  its  name  therefrom,  notwith- 
standing several  other  Gulf  States  contribute  a  moderate  quantity 
towards  the  total  yield.  The  uncertain  and  irregular  climatic  con- 
ditions that  prevail  during  the  growing  and  grinding  season  create 
wide  and  sometimes  discouraging  fluctuations  in  the  crop  yield,  and 
accordingly  prevent  any  further  expansion  of  the  industry.  Even 
after  the  cane  has  matured,  the  blight  of  late  frosts  while  it  is  in 
the  stack  waiting  for  the  mill,  may  steal  away  the  protitK  that 
previously  seemed  to  be  reasonably  assured.  The  crop  of  1902- 
1903,  which  is  the  one  taken  into  consideration  in  this  review,  was 
very  much  smaller  than  its  predecessor,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  on  record,  due  altogether  to  the  unfavorable  growing 
season  and  low  saccharine  value  of  the  juice.     Under  normal  con- 
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ditions  during  the  spring  and  sammer  months,  the  oane  begins  to 
mature  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  early  in  October 
the  grinding  season  begins  and  continues  so  long  as  the  cane  can  be 
protected  from  frost.  The  distribution  of  the  product  covers  about 
the  same  period,  so  that  a  large  per  oenta^e  of  the  crop  has  passed 
into  consumption  before  January  1st,  out  a  surplus  is  always 
carried  over,  the  marketing  of  which  lingers  along  through  the  late 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  actual  distribution  of  the  whole 
crop,  therefore,  covers  a  portion  of  two  calendar  years,  but  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  satisfactorily  apportion  the  quantity  that  actually 
passes  into  consumption  within  the  limits  of  each  calendar  year, 
which  must  necessarily  include  a  portion  of  two  crops,  the  end  of 
one  and  the  commencement  of  its  successor.  For  statistical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  it  is  more  convenient,  and  in  the  end  just  as 
accurate,  to  take  the  entire  yield  of  each  crop  year  as  having  been 
distributed  within  the  calendar  year  that  closes  the  season.  The 
yield  of  the  crop  year  1902-1908  is  thus  counted  as  having  been 
distributed  during  1903.  The  first  receipts  from  plantation  sugar 
houses  made  their  appearance  on  the  New-Orleans  market  early  in 
October,  and  up  to  January  1st,  1903,  the  total  receipts  amounted 
to  171,034  tons,  compared  with  169,991  tons  the  previous  year, 
and  163,436  tons  in  1901.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
A.  BoucHBBEAU  of  Ncw-Orlcaus,  whose  yearly  compilation  is  an 
accepted  authority,  the  Louisiana  crop  of  1902-1903  yielded  a  total 
of  290,000  tons.  To  this  must  be  added  the  yield  of  the  other 
Southern  States  where  cane  is  grown,  and  which  is  estimated  by 
the  same  authority  to  amount  to  3,397  tons,  and  the  total  for  the 
Southern  States  will  be  293,397  tons,  or  about  28,279  tons  less  than 
the  previous  crop. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  yield  of  the  Southern  States  for 
the  past  twenty  years  : 


Louitiana. 
Poandfl. 

1883-84 287,712,280 

1884-85 211,402,968 

1885-86 286,626,486 

18S6-87 181.123,872 

1887-88 358,855,877 

1888-89 824,526,781 

1889-90 287,490,271 

1890-91  483,489.856 

1891-93 360,499,307 

1892-93 452,068.627 

1893-94 595,473,374 

1894-95 710.827.438 

1895-96 532.494,650 

1896-97 631,700,160 

1897-98 695,101.878 

1898-99 549,947,417 

1899-1900 329,647,746 

1900-1901 605,577.690 

1901-1902 687,680,000 

1902-1908 649,600,000 


Ot?ur 
Southern  State*. 

Poands. 

15,282.000 

14,560,000 

16,128.000 

10,158.400 

22,048,320 

20,229,440 

18,276.000 

13,680,000 

10,080.000 

11.200,000 

15,852,244 

18,565,123 

11,189.074 

12.475.762 

12,850.000 

7,710,000 

4,540  000 

6,476,400 

8,095.500 

7,609.770 


Total. 

Tons. 
185.243 
100,876 
185,158 
85,394 
167,814 
158.909 
186,503 
221,951 
165,437 
206,816 
272,918 
825,621 
242,693 
287,578 
816,183 
248,954 
149,141 
273,229 
321,676 
298,  By; 
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The  next  crop,  1903-1904,  promises  to  be  still  smaller  than  its 
immediate  predecessor,  the  total  yield  being  estimated  at  not  over 
215,000  tons.  The  receipts  at  New-Orleans  up  to  April  15th,  1904, 
amounted  to  157,871  tons,  against  227,341  tons  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year. 

Molasses  Sugar, — There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
quantity  of  bastard  sugar  obtained  from  the  re-boiling  of  Cuba 
molasses.  The  two  refineriert  in  Philadelphia  are  the  only  ones 
equipped  with  a  boiling  plant,  and  the  quantity  produced, which  was 
used  altogether  for  mixing  in  the  refining  process,  is  estimated  at 
20,926  tons,  against  24,180  tons  the  year  previous. 

Maple  Sugar, — The  estimated  yield  of  maple  groves  during  1903 
was  4,710  tons,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  last  year.  No  reliable 
statistics  are  obtainable  as  to  the  actual  quantity  produced. 

Domestic  Beet. — The  increased  number  of  factories  operated 
during  the  season  1903  has  resulted  in  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
total  production,  but  the  growing  season  was  far  from  favorable, 
and  the  outcome  is  in  some  respects  disappointing.  In  Michigan 
heavy  rain  during  the  month  of  September  was  destructive  to  a 
large  acreage  of  growing  beets,  while  early  and  severe  frosts  was 
likewise  fatal  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  before  it  could 
be  gathered.  Of  the  nine  new  factories  that  were  in  operation 
four  were  in  Michigan,  three  in  Colorado,  one  in  Utah  and  one 
in  Idaho,  but  the  large  factory  in  Watson ville,  California,  and  at 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  were  idle.  The  total  acreage  under 
cultivation  was  292,296,  against  259,573  in  1902,  and  the  beets 
received  at  the  factories  aggregated  1,806,106  tons,  compared  with 
1,686,308  tons  the  year  previous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  sugar  for  the  past 
four  years  : 

1908.  1902.  1901.  1900. 

California tons,  60,823  ..  71,080  ..  68,811  ..  25.381 

Oregon 1,260  ..  2,010  ..  1,250  ..  896 

Washington 2,213  . .  1,641  . .  850  . .  680 

Idaho 8,571  

Utah 20,789  ..  16,721  ..  18,620  ..  7,710 

Colorado 39,841  ..  34,890.  ..  20,018  ..  5,987 

Minnesota ..  3,125  ..  8,054  ..  2,450  1,179 

Illinois ; 1,168 

Michigan 57,823  ..  48,700  ..  46.722  ..  23.605 

Nebraska 8,730  ..  9,410  ..  6,594  ..  4.389 

New-Tork 4,519  ..  2,8(;0  ..  4,127  ..  8,676 

Ohio 2,009  ..  1,473  ..  8,190  ..  1,343 

Wisconsin 4,911  ..  8,468.  ..  2.682  

Total tons.    209,104       ..       194,742       ..       165,214       ..       76.963 

Three  new  factories  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be 
completed  in  time  for  the  next  crop,  and  two  have  been  contracted 
for  and  will  also  be  ready  next   autumn.     The  total  number  of 
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factories  in  operation  last  year  was  53,  against  44  the  year  pre- 
vious. 

JSxporte. — The  exports  of  foreign  raw  sugar  consist  of  a  few 
cargoes  that  are  re-shipped  to  more  advantageoas  markets,  bat  the 
quantity  is  nnimportant,  and  varies  from  year  to  year  without  any 
special  reason  During  the  year  under  review  the  quantity  thus 
shipped,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was  10,464,986 
pounds,  or  4,671  tons,  compared  with  2,646,779  pounds,  or  1,136 
tons,  the  year  previous. 

The  exports  of  domestic  refined  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year,  aggregating  11,600,393  pounds,  or  6,178  tons,  com- 
pared with  8,644,034  pounds,  or  3,868  tons,  the  year  previous- 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  largest  shipments  were 
made  to  Australia,  3,118,611  pounds.  The  West  Indies,  including 
Bermuda,  took  2,322,310  pounds  ;  the  United  Kingdom,  1,824,477 
pounds;  British  North  America,  1,396,186  pounds;  and  South 
Africa,  1,096,652  pounds.  The  remaining  quantity  was  distributed 
to  Central  America,  Mexico,  Colombia  and  South  America. 

Consumption, — The  falling  off  in  consumption  indicated  by  the 
statistical  table  on  page  6  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  retail  dealers  and  jobbing 
distributors  having  carried  over  a  large  working  supply  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  while,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
they  have  purchased  from  the  refineries  on  a  more  economical  basis. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  taste  of  our  population  has  changed 
within  a  year  to  any  appreciable  extent,  especially  as  the  fluctuations 
in  retail  prices  have  not  exceeded  the  fraction  of  a  cent,  and  the 
country  generally  has  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity.  As  an 
actual  fact  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  consumption  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  especially  in  view  of  the  yearly  addition  to  our  population 
from  natural  causes  as  well  as  unprecedented  immigration  ;  but 
this  increase  is  not  always  manifest  in  the  movement  of  supplies 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade.  According  to  the  tables  on 
page  6,  the  total  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  in  this  country 
for  the  calendar  year  1903  was  2,476,674  tons,  compared  with 
2,646,164  tons  the  year  previous,  equal  to  a  decrease  of  168,490 
ton**,  or  6.36  per  cent. 

The  total  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  as  follows  -. 


1903 tons,  2,476,674 

1902 2,645,164 

1901 2,414,326 

1900 2,130,670 

1899 2,186.248 


tons,  1,900,704 

1897 2,208.627 

1896 1,964,841 

1895 1,929,739 

1894 2,066,072 


The  relative  per  capita  consumption  in  this  and  European  coun- 
tries for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows  : 
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OrMtBHtiUn 

SvntztT' 

UnU4dStaUi. 

and  Ireland. 

Oermany, 

^)rano6* 

land. 

Pounds. 

PonndB. 

Ponndi. 

PonndB. 

Poands. 

1908... 

. . .       69.84 

t           ■ .  • .       . 

1902... 

72.12 

.           •  • . .       . 

1901... 

...      69.55 

. 

-  *  ■ 

1900. . . 

...       62.6 

91.06 

88.9 

86.9 

60.3 

1899... 

. . .       64.43 

. 

. 

, 

.... 

1898... 

...      57.85 

91.31 

80.28 

81.00 

.... 

1897... 

...      67.35 

.... 

26.26 

82.84      . 

52.12 

1896... 

. . .       64.7 

86.09       .. 

23.16 

28.35      . 

47.38 

1895... 

. . .      64.03 

87.54      . . 

81.15 

29.96 

41.18 

1894... 

...      66.5 

86.09       . . 

26.12 

30.61       . 

44.66 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  foreign  and 
domestic  sugar  at  the  Port  of  New- York  for  the  past  ten  years  : 

1903 tons,  1,188,915 

1902..   1,282,879 

1901  1,219,000 

1900 1,127.042 

1899 1,144.423 


tons,  949,265 

1897 1,094,147 

1896 979,445 

1895 896.072 

1894 942,815 


Prices, — ^Notwithstanding  the  full  supply  of  raw  sugar  that  has 
been  available  in  all  the  distributing  markets  of  the  world  the 
average  price  for  the  year  in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  the 
year  previous.  During  the  first  four  months  the  tendency  was 
steadily  upward,  and  Cuba  Muscovado  89°  test  sold  from  3^  cents 
up  to  8^  cents,  again  advancing^ in  August  to  3f  cents,  which  was 
the  highest  price  for  the  year.  This  advance  was  steadily  held  until 
the  month  of  December,  when  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty  resulted  in  a  gradual  decline  to  3  cents, 
which  was  the  closing  quotation,  and  effectually  discounted  the 
concession  upon  Cuban  sugar.  Within  these  narrow  fluctuations 
the  market  ruled  fairly  steady  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  prices  were  influenced  almost  wholly  by  the  local  requirements 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  higher  level  of  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed is  more  encouraging  for  producers  of  raw  sugar,  and  the 
present  outlook  for  the  coming  year  indicate  that  the  average  for 
the  year  will  be  fairly  maintained  during  1904.  The  average  price 
of  Cuba  Muscovado  89°  test  for  the  year  is  3.21  cents,  compared 
with  3.01  cents  in  1902,  while  for  96°  test  Centrifugal  the  average 
price  was  3.73  cents,  against  3.54  cents  the  year  previous,  which  is 
a  net  gain  of  .19  cents. 

The  price  of  refined  sugar  has  closely  followed  the  fluctuations 
of  raw  and  show  a  net  gain,  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
while  the  movement  of  trade  has  developed  no  special  feature. 
The  highest  price  for  granulated  was  5.15  cents,  which  prevailed, 
with  moderate  fluctuations  during  July,  August  and  September, 
but  during  the  closing  month  of  the  year  there  was  a  decline  to 
4.45  cents,  which  was  the  closing  quotation.  The  average  price  for 
the  year  was  4.92  cents,  compared  with  4.71  cents  in  1902,  which  is 
a  net  gain  of  .21  cents.  The  difference  between  the  average  of 
centrifugal   and  granulated,    after  reducing  the   latter   to  a   cash 
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basis  is  .92  cents,  compared   with  .916  cents  in  1902,  1.02  cents  in 
1901,  .79  cents  in  1900,  and  .81  cents  in  1899. 

Average  yearly  price  of  fair  refining  or  89°  test  Cuba  Muscovado 
sugar  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years  : 


1903. 
1902. 
1901.. 
1900. 
1899. 


$3  21 
3  01 

3  56 

4  05 
3  94 


1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


$8  72 
3  04 
3  19 
2  90 
2  73 


Average  yearly  price  of  granulated  (refined)  for  each  of  the  past 
ten  years : 


1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 


14 
4 
5 
5 
5 


1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


$5  25 
4  73 

4  84 
4  40 
4  08 


The  value  of  raw  sugar  being  based  chiefly  upon  the  price  of 
beet  su^r  on  the  London  and  Continental  'markets,  a  guide  to  the 
fluctuations  of  this  market  will  be  found  in  the  quotations  of  beet 
in  Hamburg  and  Java  in  London.  The  average  price  for  both  de- 
scriptions are  relatively  higher  for  the  year  1903,  the  average  for 
German  beet  being  Ss,  Sid,y  compared  with  6«.  6f (f.  the  year 
previous,  and  for  Java  98,  1id,y  compared  with  8^.  3d  the  previous 
year.  The  highest  prices  ruled  during  October  and  November, 
and  the  lowest  January  and  February. 

The  following  table  gives  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations  in 
sterling  for  ten  years  : 

Price  6f  Java  Sngara. 

No.  14-15,  AoaUng 

terms. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901 
1902. 
1903. 


Price  of  88  per  cent. 

Beet  Root  per  cwt. 

f.  0.  b. 

Hambarg. 

BighML 

LOW€it. 

l8.         D. 

8.         D. 

13    li 

8    6 

11    U 

8    6 

12  lOi 

8  Hi 

9    6 

8    8 

10    2i 

9    0 

11    3 

8  Hi 

11    9 

9    2i 

9    5i 

7    li 

7  IH 

6    0 

8    92 

7    7i 

Bigheft.  Lowett. 

8.         D.  8.  D. 

1894 15    9  11  6 

1895 13    3  10  9 

1896 12  104  10  9 

1897 11    4i  10  3 

1898 12    6  10  9 

1899 13    0  11  3 

1900 13  m  11  3 

1901 11    9  8  7i 

1902 9    4*  7  6i 

1903 10    0  9  3 


Crop  Prospects, — The  gathering  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
probable  yield  of  all  the  important  crops  of  the  world  has  become 
so  well  systematized,  as  well  as  so  fairly  accurate,  that  it  is  possible 
to  tabulate  almost  from  day  to  day  the  probable  supply  that  will 
become  available  in  all  the  principal  distributing  markets  of  the 
world.  The  first  estimates  are  based  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
growing  crop,  and  corrected  from  time  to  time  by  the  climatic  con- 
ditions that  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  growing  season,  to  be 
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followed  still  later  by  more  definite  information  when  harvesting 
has  commenced  and  the  process  of  fabrication  is  actaally  in  pro- 
gress. The  prospective  sapply  from  all  important  sources  is  under 
close  observation  throughout  the  year  by  all  who  desire  to  avail  of 
these  abundant  and  reliable  sources  of  information.  The  varying 
conditions  of  the  crop  outlook  are,  therefore,  among  the  most 
potent  factors  in  influencing  the  fluctuations  of  values.  The  yield 
and  p^eneral  disposition  of  the  beet  crop  of  Europe  is  of  first  im- 
portance, because  of  its  over-shadowing  proportions,  and  next  come 
the  important  cane  crops,  each  of  which,  where  it  has  its  special 
sphere  of  influence,  is  likewise  an  important  contributor  to  the 
visible  supply  of  the  world.  Thus  the  cane  crops  of  Cuba,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
United  States,  because  they  now  form  the  direct  sources  of  our 
supply,  but  as  their  yield  increases  the  possibility  of  shipping 
European  beet  sugar  to  this  country  steadily  diminishes. 

The  world's  production  of  sugar  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
has  been  so  much  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  consumption 
that  those  interested  in  the  industry  have  been  anxiously  hoping 
that  in  one  way  or  another  the  vexed  problem  of  overproduction 
would  find  a  satisfactory  solution,  but  the  remedy  has  not  yet  been 
found,  and  the  estimates  now  put  forward  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion for  the  1903-1904  campaign  point  to  the  further  increase  of 
over  one-half  million  tons.  The  restraining  influences  of  the 
Brussels  Convention  resulted  in  a  decrease  over  nearly  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  tons  from  the  record-breaking  crop  of 
6,700,000  tons  in  1901-1902,  which  decrease  was,  no  doubt,  in  the 
nature  of  discounting  the  future,  but  the  restraint  appears  to  have 
lacked  holding  power,  for  the  crop,  now  drawing  to  a  dose,  will  be 
much  larger,  and  this  increase,  added  to  larger  crops  in  all  the 
important  cane  growing  countries,  gives  a  surplus  of  over  500,000 
tons.  Meanwhile  the  world  is  becoming  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  cheap  sugar,  and  this  fact  is  not  without  significance  in 
the  steady  increase  in  consumption  that  is  no  doubt  in  progress. 

Beet, — The  smaller  crop  of  1902-1903,  which  barely  exceeded 
five  and  one-half  million  tons,  has  been  followed  by  a  larger  crop, 
not  altogether  on  account  of  an  increased  acreage  of  beets  under 
cultivation  as  because  of  the  higher  saccharine  value,  and,  accordingly, 
more  abundant  yield  of  sugar  obtained.  During  the  summer  months 
the  accounts  were  not  altogether  favorable  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
growing  crop,  excessive  rain  and  an  absence  of  sufficient  sunshine 
having  retarded  developments,  but  later  more  favorable  weather 
prevailed,  and  the  results  have  since  indicated  a  yield  about 
300,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  previous  crop.  Notwithstanding  this 
increase,  however,  the  probable  yield  of  the  crop  is  still  about  one 
million  tons  less  than  the  great  crop  of  1901-1902,  which  was  so 
potent  a  factor  in  promoting  the  Brussels  Convention,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  sowings  for  the  next  crop  will  show  a 
further  satisfactory  decrease.  It  is  generally  reported  that  lower 
prices  that  have  resulted  since  the  Convention  went  into  operation 
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have  bad  a  beneficeDt  effect  upon  oonsamption  in  all  European 
countries,  and  that  a  substantial  and  healthy  using  up  of  supplies 
will  soon  be  manifest. 

The  largest  increase  is  in  Germany  and  Austria,  but  all  the  other 
countries  show  a  falling  off  compared  with  the  previous  year,  espe- 
cially France. 

The  following  table  ^ves  Lights'  latest  estimates  for  the  cam- 
paign now  nearly  dosed,  together  with  the  actual  results  of  pre- 
vious crops,  according  to  official  data  : 

1908-1904.  1902-1908.  1901-1902.  1900-1901. 

Germany tons,  1,950,000  ..  1,762,461  ..  2,804,928  ..  I,9h4,187 

Austria 1,176,000  ..  1,067,692  ..  1,801,549  ..  1,094,043 

France 780.000  ..  888,210  ..  1,128,688  ..  1,118.893 

Russia 1,200,000  ..  1,2.56,811  ..  1,098.988  ..  918.888 

Belgium 210,000  ..  215,000  ..  834,960  ..  888.119 

Holland 126.000  ..  102,411  ..  208,172  ..  178,081 

Other  Countries. .. .  410,000  ..  826,082  ..  898,286  ..  867,919 

Total tons,    5,860,000     ..     5,562,167     ..     6,760,866    ..     5,990,080 

Cuba. — The  yield  of  the  crop  of  1903  fully  realized  the  estimates 
made  a  year  ago,  and  very  nearly  a  million  tons  was  the  total 
product,  but  no  doubt  the  long  delayed  action  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  retarded  any  important  expansion 
of  the  sugar  industry.  As  it  was  late  in  December  before  the 
lower  duty  became  operative  it  will  require  at  least  another  year  to 
demonstrate  how  far  this  benefit  will  stimulate  and  expand  the 
industry.  No  doubt  the  crop  of  1904  will  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  a  million  tons,  but  Cuba  could  just  as  easily  make  a 
million  and  a  half  tons  if  a  profitable  market  could  be  assured.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Island  of  Cuba  can  compete  success- 
fully with  any  other  cane  growing  country  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  under  these  circumstances  the  time  is  not 
very  distant  when  all  the  foreign  raw  sugar  required  for  consump- 
tion in  this  country  will  be  supplied  from  that  source.  As  to  the 
crop  now  being  marketed,  the  estimates  generally  point  to  a  yield 
of  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tons,  of  which 
eleven  hundred  thousand  tons  will  be  available  for  export.  The 
following  table  gives  the  yield  for  the  past  ten  years  : 


1904 tons,  1.125,000 

1903 998,878 

1902 850,181 

1901 636,866 

1900 308,643 


1899 tons,  845,261 

1898 314,000 

1897 219.500 

1896 250.000 

1895 1,040,000 


Next  to  the  Cuban  crop  the  most  important  source  of  supply  of 
cane  sugar  for  the  United  States  is  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  ihe 
sugar  industry  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  crop  of  1903- 
1904  is  the  largest  ever  gathered,  being  estimated  at  395,000  tons, 
compared  with  391,000  tons  for  the  previous  crop  year.  The  total 
imports  for  the  year  under  review  aggregated  383,155  tons,  corn- 
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pared  with  808,469  tons  the  previous  year.  As  these  are  free 
sugars  the  crop  is  all  marketed  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Atlantic 
ports.  The  sugar  of  Porto  Rico  is  likewise  free,  and  hence  comes 
here,  but  the  crop  barely  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 
During  1908  the  receipts  amounted  to  89,842  tons,  but  they  will  be 
larger  during  the  current  year.  The  sugar  industry  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  gradually  recovering  from  the  paralysis  of  the  war, 
and  during  the  year  under  review  the  crop  yield  amounted  to 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  of  which  89,173  tons  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  Island  of  Java,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  cane  producers,  shipped  to  this  country  about  265,000 
tons,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  yield.  The  shipments  hither 
from  the  near-by  West  Indies  and  South  America  are  on  the  same 
average  as  for  several  years  past. 

The  estimated  production  of  the  world,  so  far  as  the  quantities 
available  for  export  are  concerned,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows, 
with  comparisons  of  previous  years  : 

1908-1904.  1908-1908.  1901-1902.  1900-1901.  1899-1900. 

Caba tons,  1,135,000  ..  906,878  ..  850,181  ..  086,866  ..  806,548 

Porto  Rico 126,000  ..  95,000  ..  01,500  ..  85,000  ..  S,000 

Trinidad. 50,000  ..  48,000  ..  51,077  ..  62,678  ..  41.000 

Barbadoes 68,000  ..  88,500  ..  48,750  ..  55,860  ..  60,000 

Martlniqae 86,000  ..  98,000  ..  84,948  ..  89,750  ..  80,000 

Gaadaloape 40,000  ..  41,000  ..  41,000  ..  89,000  ..  80,000 

Demerara 125,000  ..  121,750  ..  188.967  ..  84,659  ..  80,000 

Brazil 227,000  ..  187.500  ..  846,006  ..  320,000  ..  192,700 

Java 885.561  ..  842,812  ..  767,180  ..  710,120  ..  781,998 

Philippine  iBlandB 100.000  ..  90.000  ..  78,687  ..  65,400  ..  62,785 

ManritiaB 176,000  ..  150,849  ..  147,888  ..  175,867  ..  167,025 

Reunion 85,000  ..  86.000  ..  85,000  ..  85,000  ..  85,000 

Jamaica 17,000  ..  18,772  ..  80,000  ..  80,000  ..  27,000 

Leeser  Antilles 18,000  ..  12,000  ..  21,000  ..  8,000  ..  8,000 

Pern 140,000  ..  140,000  ..  113,696  ..  110,696  ..  100,881 

Egypt 90,000  ..  90.000  ..  96.200  ..  96.000  ..  99,000 

Hawaii 896.000  ..  891,062  ..  817,509  ..  806,000  ..  258,521 

Haytl  and  San  Domingo..  46,000  ..  45,000  ..  45,000  ..  60,000  ..  46,000 

British  India 15,000  ..  15,000  ..  16,000  ..  15,000  ..  10,000 

Lonl8iana,&c 290,000  ..  298,897  ..  810,616  ..  280.000  ..  149,872 

ArgenUne  Republic 180,000  ..  120,000  ..  186,000  ..  114,252  ..  91,607 

other  West  Indies... 82,000  ..  68,000  ..  65,000  ..  88,000  ..  80,000 

Mexico  and  C.  A 148,000  ..  186,177  ..  186,500  ..  112,000  ..  100,000 

ToUlcaneBngar..ton8,    4,211,561    ..    8.991,197    ..    8,886,488    ..    8,447,938    ..     2,6S8,8<7 
Total  beet  sugar 5,854,000    ..    6,662,167    ..    6,760,866    ..    5,990,080    ..    6,635,000 

Grand  total 10,065,561    ..    0,548,864    ..  10,645,794    ..    9,488,019    ..    8,187,887 
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Pkices  of  Raw  Sugar  at  New-York  during  the  Tears  1902  and  1903. 


Months. 


January 

Febraary 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  for  the  year. 


1908. 


1902. 


Cuba 
Muscovado, 

89*  test. 


8  8-16^8  7-16 

8  8-16(^85-16 

8H  (^  8  8-16 

•(^88-16 

8  (^  8  8-16 
8  8-16  (^  3  -  ' 


8J81 


Centrifugal, 
96' test. 


Cuba 

Muscovado, 

89*  test. 


3  11-16  ^ 

8  9-16(^811-16 

~(^  8  11-16 

—  (§^819^ 

8  9-16  (^  8  11-16 

828^(^8^ 

8^^829-82 

8f^(^8  29-S2 

894  (^  3  18-16 

815-8-^(^3  11-16 


8.78 


2^  (^  8  3-16 
8>^  (3^  8  8-16 
229-8*.i^8^ 

it®8 

2  18  16  (^2^ 
27i  ®  2  15-16 

2k(g^8 

8>6@§| 

—  (a  8  7-16 


8.01 


Centrifugal, 
96*  test. 


^3  11-16 
,,©3  11-16 
8  18-Ji2  ®  3  7-16 


8  7-16 

8^(L 
8  5-16  (^  » 
8  18-32  (^8^ 
818-8i(^d^ 
8H  (§^  3  18-16 
8%  (a  8% 
3^  (g^  3  16-16 


8.64 


Prices  of  Refined  Sugar  at  New-Tobx  during  the  Tears  1902  and  1908. 


1908. 

1902, 

MOIVTHS. 

Cut  Loaf. 

Grannlated. 

Cut  Loaf. 

Granulated. 

January 

6.40  ®  5.60 
5.40^5.60 

—  $5.66 
6.45  @  6.60 

-(^5.60 

—  (^5.60 
5.56  @  5.75 
6.65  (a  5.75 
6.65  (a  5.75 
5.50  (a  6.65 
5.15  (a  5.46 

—  (a  6.16 

4.80(^4.90 

4.80  (^  4.90 

-(a  4.95 

4.85  &  5.00 

—  (§^5.00 

—  (^5.00 
4.95(^5.15 
5.06  ^  5.16 
6.05  (a  5.16 
4.90  @  6.05 

-(8^4.85 
-(a  4.45 

6.15  (a  5.26 

6.25  (a  5.80 

5.26  &  5.80 
6.25  (a  5.30 

6.15  (a  5.20 

6.16  (a  5.20 

—  (a  5.15 

—  @  5.15 
6.15  (a  5.20 
6.15  (a  5.20 
5.06  S  5.85 
5.45  (a  6.55 

-@4.76 
4.75  @^  4.80 
4.75  (a  4.80 
4.75  (a  4.80 
4.65  (a  4.70 
4.65  (a  4.70 

February 

March   

April 

May.::::::: :::::.:: 

Jnne 

July 

—  (a  4.65 

Auzust 

~(a4  66 

September 

4.66  (a  4  70 

October 

4.65  (a  4  70 

November 

4.46  (a  4  65 

December 

4.85  (a  4.95 

Average  for  the  year.. 

5.64 

4.92 

6.28 

4.71 
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THE  MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  Bevieto^  showing  the  Import  and  Consumption  of  Molasses 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  December  ^Isty  1908. 

GBNERAL  8TATBMBNT. 
RE0BIFT8  or  Foreign  Moi^mm  at  thb  ixtb&al  Posts  or  tbs  Uxitkd  Statbs  roR  thb 

YBAB  nDBD  DXCXXBXB  8IIT,  1908,  OOMPARXD  WITH  THB  PRBTIOnS  ThBBB  YbABS. 


Rbobiybd  at 


New-Tork 

Boston 

Portlund 

New-Hayen 

Philadaiphia. 

Bmltimoro c. . . 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  Sbti 

San  Francisco , 

All  other  ports 


Total  receipts.... 
Stock  in  waiehonse.. 


Total  snpply.. 
-   •     tstock. 


Dedact  a 


December  81, 1908.. 


Deduct  exports ., 

Total  consamption. 


1908. 


3,472,882 
2,464,688 


18,979,666 
180.848 
69,570 
70,888 
40,895 


19,206,206 
878,816 


1902. 


19,586,621 
106,109 


19,480,858 
86.060 


19,444,298 


1,469,449 
840,648 
46,948 

11,887^061 
184,788 
17,881 
84.366 
86,766 


1901. 


Gallons.  Gallons.  Gallons. 


406,814 
760,978 
68,996 

18,086',696 

176,745 

00,681 

28,919 

409,778 


18,466,686 
884,848 


18,929,896 
460.041 


14,881,027 
878,816    ! 


14,879,936 
894,848 


18,902,711 
10,838 


18,666,594 
26.049 


18,891.878         18,640,545 


1900. 

Gallons. 


484,581 
964.895 
86,889 
181,079 
4,818.404 
60.260 
5.784 
181,458 
86,409 


6,648.486 
886.808 


6,971,878 

450,041 


6,681,887 
50.811 


^470.586 


Total  consamption  of  foreign  molasses  In  1906 galls.  19.444,288 

Estimated  crop  of  domestic  cane  molasses,  190»-1908. **  00,288,688 

Total  consamption  In  1908 galls.  09,787.914 

"    1908 •'  76;746.406 


Decrease  in  1908 galls. 


7,018,481 


Total  Consumption  of  Molasses  in  the  United  States  fob  the  past 

Ten  Tears. 


GaUofis. 


GalUmi. 


1903 69,727.914  of  which  foreign 19.444.292 


1902 76,746,405 

1901 62.804,647 

1900 24,638,976 

1899 86,095,131 

1898 32,460,064 

1897 80.690,789 

1896 30,618.429 

1895 51.273,770 

1894 45,794,592 


18,891,878 

18.540,545 

6,470.526 

5,821,717 

8,124.920 

2.983,732 

8,696,710 

18.656.696 

18.885,866 
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Annual  Review  of  the  Molasses  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

A  falling  off  in  the  available  supply  of  domestic  oane  molaeses 
for  table  consumption  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  yield  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  crop  has  resulted  in  somewhat  larger  importations 
of  foreign  cane  molasses  during  the  year  under  review,  the  increase 
consisting  wholly  of  what  are  termed  in  the  trade  "  grocery  grades," 
or,  in  oUier  words,  those  used  indirectly  for  table  consumption. 
The  importations  of  what  are  known  as  boiling  grades  were  not 
as  large  as  during  1902,  in  consequence  of  the  lighter  demand  of 
the  sugar  refinenes  for  raw  material  and  the  smaller  quantity  of 
refined  sugar  turned  out  by  the  refineries  during  1903.  The  in- 
creased importations  of  foreign  molasses  shown  by  the  table  on 
page  20  do  not,  however,  indicate  any  material  change  in  the 
character  of  the  molasses  trade  or  the  taste  of  consumers,  but 
merely  that  mixers  finding  a  shortage  of  cane  material  from  the 
yield  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  supplemented  their  requirements 
by  purchases  of  foreign.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  molasses 
that  now  goes  into  consumption  as  it  comes  from  the  sugar  house 
without  first  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  mixer  who,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  well  known  substitutes,  is  able  to  improve  its 
appearance,  impart  almost  any  flavor  or  body  that  may  be  required, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  retail  price  is  as  attractive  to  con- 
sumers as  it  is  profitable  to  the  mixer  and  retailer.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  abundant  supply  of  New-Orleans  molasses  that 
within  recent  years  has  been  available  for  consumption,  has  rather 
handicapped  the  importation  of  foreign  molasses,  especially  as  it 
has  to  pay  a  duty  and  then  compete  with  a  free  article  of  domestic 
make  that  appears  to  be  just  as  acceptable  to  a  very  large  claps  of 
consumers.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  cheaper  prices  at 
which  New-Orleans  has  been  retailed  has  practically  put  out  of  the 
market  straight  West  Indian  brands,  except  to  supply  the  fancy 
requirements  of  some  special  trade. 

Like  a  good  many  other  articles  of  table  consumption,  modern 
methods  of  preparation  and  handling,  as  well  as  of  distribution, 
have  materially  changed  the  general  character  of  the  article  that 
now  passes  into  consumption  under  the  designation  of  molasses, 
so  that,  as  already  remarked,  straight  goods,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  no  longer  go  direct  to  consumers.  Nor  is  the  by-product 
of  the  sugar  house  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  past.  The  process  of 
crystalization  has  been  so  much  improved  that  the  byproduct 
contains  a  smaller  per  centage  of  saccharine,  and  hence  is  not  the 
heavy  bodied,  richly  flavored  liquid  sweet  that  in  years  past  was 
so  highly  esteemed  by  consumers.  It  admits,  therefore,  of  being 
improved  by  the  addition  of  glucose,  and  actually  requires  the 
skillful  treatment  of  the  mixer  to  bring  it  up  to  the  requirements  of 
consumers.  The  molasses  of  the  sugar  house  is,  therefore,  a  raw 
material  used  by  manufacturers,  first  for  boiling  purposes,  and  next 
for  the  making  of  the  various  brands  of  molasses  for  table  use. 

The  quantity  of  Cuba  molasses  used  for  re-boiling  has  not  bepn 
quite  as  large  as  in  1902,  not  more  than  9,630,000  gallons  having 
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been  utilized  by  the  refineries  equipped  with  boiling  plants,  com- 
pared with  11,000,000  gallons  last  year,  and  the  low  grade  bastard 
sugar  thus  produced  amounting  to  only  21,500  tons,  compared 
with  24,180  jtons  in  1902.  The  importations  for  table  use  have 
come  chiefly  from  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  which  sent  hither 
2,434,434  gallons,  compared  with  1,964,393  gallons  in  1902,  while 
the  remaining  7,000,000  gallons  was  shipped  from  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  Demerara,  Trinidad,  St.  Croix  and  a  few  other  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  These  grades,  which  have  sold  at  21  @  22 
cents  for  60*  @  66°  test  f.  o.  b.,  have  really  been  relatively  more 
profitable  to  the  planter  than  sugar.  In  addition  to  the  consump- 
tion of  these  grades  for  boiling  purposes,  Philadelphia  being  the 
only  port  where  these  operations  are  carried  on,  they  are  also 
utilized  for  a  number  of  mauufacturing  processes,  as,  for  instance, 
the  preparation  and  packing  of  tobacco,  the  making  of  vinegar, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  smaller  industries.  In  the  Southern  States 
where  cane  is  grown,  the  by-product  of  the  sugar  houses,  which  is 
generally  termed  black  strap,  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle. 

New-England  consumers  have  always  been  very  partial  toward 
what  is  generally  known  as  West  India  molasses,  and  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  importations  being  landed  at 
New-York  and  Boston,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  trade  of 
New- Haven,  Ct.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  seems  to  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, as  also  has  that  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  In  years  gone  by  the 
receipts  at  these  three  ports  have  always  been  considerable,  but,  no 
doubt,  the  trade  they  once  enjoyed  has  gone  into  other  channels. 

The  largest  supply  of  cane  molasses  is  the  by-product  obtained 
from  the  sugar  houses  of  Louisiana  and  the  contiguous  States  that 
grow  cane.  On  the  plantation  it  is  known  by  the  general  term 
<'  black  strap,"  the  better  qualities  of  which  are  marketed  as 
molasses  after  being  treated  and  improved  by  the  addition  of 
glucose  and  other  ingredients,  and  the  remainder  is  fed  to  cattle 
and  other  live  stock.  The  average  yield  of  New-Orleans  molasses 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  about  26,000,000  gallons,  but  while 
the  crop  of  1901-1902  was  more  than  double  this  quantity  the 
yield  for  1902-1903,  which  is  the  crop  considered  in  this  report, 
was  above  the  average,  but  considerably  smaller  than  its  prede- 
cessor, the  total  yield  not  exceeding  60,283,622  gallons,  a  decrease 
of  about  10,600,000. 

Another  by-product  of  sugar,  which  is  a  liquid  sweet,  and  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  molasses  trade,  is  the  sugar  house  syrup, 
which  results  from  the  refining  process.  This  has  always  been 
highly  esteemed  for  table  use,  and  at  one  time  commanded  rela- 
tively higher  prices  than  any  other  liquid  sweet,  but  since  the 
greatly  improved  quality  of  corn  syrUps  have  been  available  for 
table  consumption,  refiners  have  found  it  far  more  profitable  to 
export  a  very  large  per  centage  of  their  product,  and  thereby  corral 
the  drawback  which  the  government  pays  under  existing  tariff 
regulations,  and  which  amounts  to  about  7  cents  a  gallon. 
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Supply, — The  total  importation  of  foreign  molasses,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  Bureaa  of  Statistics  for  the  year  1903,  were 
19,208,205  gallons,  as  against  13,456,685  gallons  the  year  previous, 
an  increase  of  6,750,520  gallons.  The  largest  receipts  were 
at  Philadelphia,  where  about  9,500,000  gallons  were  used  up  by  the 
two.  boiling  establishments  there.  The  receipts  at  both  New-York 
and  Boston  show  a  very  marked  increase  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years,  while  importations  have  ceased  at  all  other  New- 
England  ports,  as  well  as  at  Wilmington,  N.  0. 

Ah  already  remarked,  the  yield  of  cane  molasses  from  the  sugar 
orop  of  the  Southern  States  was  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
the  previous  year.  According  to  the  estimates  of  M.  Bough bbsau, 
the  total  yield  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  during  the  season  1902- 
1903  amounted  to  44,139,520  gallons,  a  falling  off  of  11,034,880 
gallons,  compared  with  1901-1902.  In  the  other  Southern  States 
where  cane  is  grown  the  yield  is  estimated  at  about  6,144,102 
gallons,  which  is  1,536,025  less  than  the  previous  year.  This  gives 
a  total  production  for  the  Southern  States  of  50,283,622  gallons, 
compared  with  62,854,527  gallons  the  previous  crop  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yield  for  the  past  ten  years  : 

YBA.B8.  XouMofia. 

1902-1903 galls.  44,139,520 

1901-1902 55,174,400 

1900-1901 43,120,000 

1899-1900 13,628,840 

1898-99 24,952,188 

1897-98 22,241,510 

1896-97 20,820,130 

1895-96 21,663,410 

1894-95 28,384,513 

1803-94 18,469,529 

Glucose, — Chemical  research  and  mechanical  ingenuity  have  en- 
abled manufacturers  to  materially  increase  the  number  of  available 
products  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  Indian  corn  within  the  past 
few  years,  so  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  glucose  factories  now 
turn  out  twenty-eight  separate  and  distinct  products,  of  which  it  is 
said  ''  corn  oil "  heads  the  list,  while  that  another  is  the  extensively 
advertised  "  Grape  Nuts."  However  this  may  be,  the  product  that 
most  concerns  this  report  is  glucose,  which  in  the  shape  of  corn 
syrups,  and  ae  an  adulterant  of  cane  molasses  is  an  important  factor 
of  the  molasses  trade.  A  few  years  ago  the  several  glucose  fac- 
tories, after  a  period  of  severe  competition,  were  combined  in  a  trust, 
and  since  then  these  have  been  so  operated,  but  during  the  year  under 
review  independent  capital  has  entered  the  industry,  and  three  new 
and  independent  factories  have  been  erected  and  equipped  and  will 
commence  operations  during  1904.  Prices  have  been  materially 
lower  throughout  the  year  on  account  of  the  lower  price  of  corn 
and  the  supply  available  from  a  larger  crop.  In  addition  to  its  use 
as  a  blend  for  molasses  it  is  also  used  extensively  by  brewers  and 
in  the  making  of  confectionery. 

No  reliable  figures  can  be  given,  either  approximate  or  otherwise 


other  Southern  StatM. 

7Y>tal, 

6,144,102 

50,283,622 

7.680,127 

68,864,527 

6,144,102 

49,264.102 

8,192,136 

21,820,976 

5,820,226 

80,272,414 

7,093,634 

29,835,144 

6,886,927 

. . .        27.707,057 

5,569,647 

27,282,957 

9,282,561 

37,617,074 

8,439,197 

26,908,726 
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of  the  volume  of  productioDy  as  those  who  are  in  position  to  form 
a  oorreot  estimate  are  unwilling  to  make  public  any  information 
regarding  their  industry.  Outsiders  who  have  more  or  less  in- 
timate relations  with  manufacturers  intimate  that  the  yield  of  the 
factories  cannot  be  far  from  thirty-five  or  forty  million  gallons. 

There  is  some  demand  for  export,  but  since  1889  the  quantity  thus 
shipped  away  has  been  on  the  decrease  in  consequence  of  higher 
prices,  but  for  all  that  consumers  in  Europe  seem  to  prefer  it  to 
the  potato  glucose  made  there. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  export  for  the  past 
t^n  years  has  been  as  follows : 


18W lbs.  110,325,524 

1895 145.985.812 

1896 181,082,880 

1897 186,991,779 

1898 223, 999, 755 


1899 lbs.  229.694,359 

1900 226,679,962 

1901 175.884,087 

1902 104,647.048 

1908 150,779.287 


Consumption. — According  to  the  table  on  page  20,  the  total  con- 
sumption of  foreign  and  domestic  cane  molasses  for  the  year  under 
review  was  69,727,914  gallons,  a  falling  off  of  7,018,491  gallons, 
compared  with  the  year  previous.  A  rough  and  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  supply  of  liquid  sweets  available  for  consumption 
and  export  may  be  madfe  by  adding  to  the  above  estimated  produc- 
tion of  glucose,  say  about  38,000,000  gallons,  the  estimated  yield 
of  sugar-house  syrup  from  the  refineries  9,000,000  gallons,  and  the 
estimated  yield  of  sorghum  syrup  5,000,000  gallons,  which  gives  a 
total  of  121,727,900  gallons,  compared  with  129,746,405  gallons  in 
1902,  126,043,421  gallons  in  1901,  95,650,000  gallons  in  1900, 
101,094,000  gallons  in  1899,  102,460,000  gallons  in  1898,  and 
99,660,000  gallons  in  1897. 

JSxports, — A  few  cargoes  of  foreign  molasses  are  re-exported 
every  year,  chiefly  to  Canada,  but  the  quantity  is  quite  insignifi- 
cant, and,  during  1903,  only  36,060  gallons  were  so  shipped,  against 
10,833  gallons  in  !902,  15,049  gallons  in  1901,  50,811  gallons  in 
1900,  and  252,565  gallons  in  1899.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an 
export  of  domestic  molasses,  sugar  syrups  and  black  strap,  which 
find  a  market  in  Europe,  all  of  which  are  grouped  under  one  head- 
ing in  the  Custom  House  returns.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  quantity  thus  exported  during  1903  aggregated 
4,271,346  gallons  of  molasses  and  11,800,253  gallons  of  syrup;  a 
total  of  16,071,599  gallons,  compared  with  16,871,136  gallons  in 
1902,  18,449,368  gallons  in  1901,  14,797,418  gallons  in  1900, 
16,910,428  gallons  in  1899,  and  12,578,459  gallons  in  1898. 

Prices. — There  is  no  actual  standard  for  the  grading  of  molasses 
as  distributed  for  table  use,  but  the  grades  appear  to  be  so  well 
defined  that  market  flactuations  are  very  fairly  reflected  in  daily 
course  of  the  market.  Of  course  each  cargo  or  parcel  is  sold  in  a 
wholesale  way  on  its  merits,  but  the  prices  at  which  these  may  be 
jobbed   out  after   treatment  and    improvement  is   quite   another 
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matter.  Prices  for  the  year  under  review  are  Bomewhat  higher 
than  during  1902  for  domestio  as  well  as  foreign,  the  average  price 
for  open  kettle  New-Orleans  being  35.83  cents,  and  for  centrifugal 
92  cents,  while  prime  Ponce  was  34.16  cents,  compared  with  31 
cents  the  year  previous. 

Glucose  ruled  lower  all  through  the  year  for  the  reasons  already 
stated.  During  the  first  three  months  the  quotation  for  42^  test 
ruled  very  steady  at  $1.80  @  $1.90  towards  the  close  of  March,  the 
tendency  being  toward  a  firmer  market,  and  during  April  $1.95  @ 
$2.00  was  the  ruling  quotation,  while  during  the  next  three  months 
prices  were  very  steady  at  $1.85  @  $2.00.  In  October  prices  eased 
off  to  $1.75,  and  during  December,  in  anticipation  of  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  newly  erected  independent  refineries,  there  was  a 
sudden  drop  to  $1.60,  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a 
rally  to  $1.70  @  $1.75,  at  which  range  the  market  left  off  steady. 

Rangb  of  Pricbb  of  Molassbs  at  Nbw-York  dubiko  thb  Ybab  1908. 


MOHTHB. 

1908. 

Niw-OitLViLm. 

Porto  Rico. 

Open  KetUe. 

Janiiaiy 

17    (^    87 
17    @    £7 
17    @    27 
17    @    «" 
1?    @    S7 
17    @    87 
17    @    87 
17    (^    87 
17    ®    87 
17    a    87 
17    5    87 
17    (^    87 

88    ^    40 
88    S    40 
82    (^    40 
88    (^    40 
88    (^    40 
88    (^    40 
8-^    (^    40 
80    Qk    48 
80    (»    4;S 
80    (^    48 

80  (^    42 

81  ^    87 

80   (^    81 
80    (^    88 

Febroary 

March ..,,'. 

80    ^    80 

April 

81    (^    88 

2iiay ;:::;::::!;:.;:::::.;;::;:;;::::;:: 

88    (^    88 

June 

88    (^    87 

jQjy 

85    (^    87 

Aagost , 

85    (^    87 

September , 

85    (^    87 

October \\\\ 

85    (^    87 

November 

86    (^    88 
80    S    8S 

December 

Average  for  the  year 

88 

86.88 

84.16 
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THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  Beviewy  shoioing  the  Import  and  Consumption  of  Coffee 
in  the  United  JStates^for  the  year  ended  December  Slat,  1903, 
compared  with  the  previous  two  years, 

OENBRAL  STATEMENT  FOR  TBE  YEARS  1901-1902-1908. 


Recbitkd  from  FoBBieir 
Ports  at 

19< 

TdM. 

484,927 
15-^,966 

1902. 

1901. 

New-York- 
From  Rio 

Baoi,  Ac. 

1.981,818 

2,164,615 

882,782 

178,541 

2,149 

4,961 

1,164,775 

121,817 

1,062,987 

88.188 

248,980 

12,600 

7,848.478 
2,600,4^6 

\Bag9^  Ac. 

t  2,218,579 

2,849,580 

,     821.967 

41.295 

!     864'.84i 
,     168,949 

i     759,505 
50.826 
146,114 

Tom, 
WW 

2,888.449 
1       88,481 

982;8r7 
282,847 

712,881 

80,419 

278,841 

Tom, 

•*     Santos 

"     Victoria 

*•      Bfthlft. 

"     Oean 

•*     Enrope-Braall 

"     Mild  grades 

Baltimore  from  BrasU 

New-Orleans— 
From  Braall 

Mild  grades 

San  Francisco 

Other  ports 

Total  receipts 

6,916.155 
2,148,270 

426.466 
126,868 

7,840.548 
1,081,610 

478,S;5 

Add  stock,  January  1 

67,601 

Total  snppW 

9,948,904 
260,800 

587,898 
25,4i0 

9,064,425 
640,280 

552,884 
81,85i 

8,872.168 
826,586 

586,176 

Deduct  exports.*. 

19,680 

Deduct  stock.  December  81 

9,688.604 
2,911,207 

6.777,897 

662,468 
171,217 

891,216 
22,700 

6!i6 

8,524.195 
2,600,426 

621,«>2 
163,966 

8,&4^628 
2,148,270 

516,496 
126.968 

Total  consumption 

6.928,769 

868,616 

2l',6i2 
5  50 

6,897.858 

890,126 

Increase 

66,296 

Decrease 

Per  centage 

w'.ii 

Yearly  Aybragb  Price  per  100  Pounds  in  the  JSew-York  Market  of 
No.  7  EzcHANQE  Standard  Brazil  Coffee  for  the  last  Ten  Tears. 


1908. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 


$5  51 

5  54 

6  42 

8  25 

6  15 

1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


(6  44 

7  80 

12  24 

15  7S 

16  41 
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OBNBRAL    STATEMENT. 

RkOEIPTB  by  C0UNTRIS8. 


RscifiTED  raoM 

190S. 

1902. 

Pounds. 

1.778,461 

184,884 

890.680 

1,888,986 

81.898 

46,61«,114 

80.719.800 

^0.489.814 

764,668.908 

08.884,066 

80,814.403 

6,008,563 

9.660 

188,848 

1901. 

United  Kingdom 

Bmndt, 

8.660.766 

88.099 

659,108 

1,144.800 

136.756 

68,958,088 

10,870,647 

6,887.tJ98 

758.844,881 

114,868,656 

11.486,857 

8,903.688 

858.881 

888,^288 

Ptmnds. 
1,760.;201 

France. ...,", 

150,001 

Germany 

1.750.01-i 

Netherlands 

1.934,059 

Other  Borope 

78,045 

Central  America 

06.084.178 

Mexico 

88,S97.H-a 

West  Indies 

7.971,880 

Brazil 

867,104,858 

Other  Sonth  America 

94,a'i8,994 

East  Indies 

11,168.966 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

4,078,007  # 

Africa 

*  87;445 

Other  conntries. • 

70,780 

ToUl 

0«5.888.4'24 

966,8&),919 

1.069.069,188 

Stock  at  all  Ports  in  detaiu 


SUfck  at  all  Portty  January  1, 1904. 

At  New- York,  of  Brazil bags,    8,889.684 

••  Baltimore,         *'       85,449 

"New-Orleans,    "       149,947 

'*  Other  Ports,      "       

"  All  Ports,  other  kinds 880,S87 


Total  stock bags. 

Total  weight tons. 

Total  stock,  Jan.  1, 1908 " 


Increase. . 


.tons. 


8,911,207 
171,347 
158.966 

18,881  I 


Stock  at  all  Ports,  January  1, 1908. 

At  New-York,  of  Brazil bags.  8,180.999 

"  Baltimore,         "        67,481 

•♦  New-Orleans,    **       1 19.909 

"Other  Ports,      '•       

"  All  Ports,  other  kinds 848,087 

Total  stock bagB,  8,600,486 

Total  weight tons,  168,966 

Stock,  January  l8t,  1908 "  K*8,a08 

1001 ••  57,001 

1900 •'  60,490 

1899 •*  40,780 

I       "             •*             1808 "  48,895 

I        "             "              1887 "  80,088 

I       "             "              1890 *  80,408 

'        "             "              1895 *'  17,101 

I       "             "             1894 "  18,618 


Annual  Rbyibw  of  the  Cofpbe  Tbadb  op  the  United  States. 

The  year  under  review  has  developed  no  important  change  in  the 
statistical  position  of  coffee,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  yield  of  the  great  crop  of  Brazil  has  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  world'H  requirements  for  consumption,  the  principal 
distributive  markets  have  continued  to  be  overstocked,  and  as  a 
consequence,  prices  have  continued  to  rule  on  the  low  plane  estab- 
lished more  than  a  year  ago.  The  only  really  new  feature  the  situ- 
ation has  developed  is  a  speculative  movement  that  commenced 
during  the  month  of  October,  and  soon  gathered  such  impetus  that 
by  the  end  of  December  prices  had  advanced  fully  2^  cents  per 
pound.  Not  only  was  the  coffee  trade  interested,  but  Wall  Street 
operators,  attracted   by    the   steady   upward   tendency    of  values, 
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hurtled  to  get  aboard  the  speculative  band  wagon,  and  with  this 
additional  impetus,  and  rather  wild  trading,  prices  were  carried  up 
another  2  cents  a  pound  before  a  halt  took  place.  No.  7  sold  up  to 
9|  cents  early  in  February,  as  against  5^  cents  in  September, 
but  this  proved  to  be  the  highest  point,  and  when  the  reaction  set 
in  the  decline  was  quite  a^  rapid  as  the  advance,  and  since  then  has 
left  the  trade  in  a  more  or  less  demoralized  condition.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  reasonable  foundation  for  this  specula- 
tive craze.  Certainly  there  had  been  no  evidence  of  any  important 
diminution  in  the  crop  supply,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  con- 
sumption had  not  materially  increased,  but  the  trade  had  be<?n  wist- 
fully looking  for  some  kind  of  a  change,  and  at  first  eagerly  seized 
upon  the  slightest  pretext  for  creating  a  bull  market.  This  pretext 
was  found  iu  a  report  that  an  early  frost  in  September  had  de- 
stroyed the  flowers  that  were  then  in  bloom,  and  subsequent  events 
show  how  highly  sensitive  the  market  was  to  influences  of  such  a 
character.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  frost  story  was  of  no  import- 
ance, and  even  if  there  had  been  any  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  the 
Brazil  crop,  it  had  been  more  than  neutralized  by  the  increased 
shipments  from  Venezuela  from  the  supplies  that  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  recent  war,  and  that  have  only  been  liberated  nince  hostili- 
ties ceased. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  further  expansion  of  coffee  cultivation 
in  Brazil  has  come  to  an  end,  for  the  present,  at  least,  and  during 
the  next  year  or  two  the  tendency  will  be  towards  a  smaller  rather 
than  towards  a  larger  crop,  especially  as  it  is  claimed  that  the 
recent  clearing  of  large  tracts  of  new  land  has  resulted  in  curtailing 
the  rain  precipitation  which  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  crop.  The  liability,  therefore,  to  drought  and 
early  frosts  are  likely  in  the  future  to  curtail  the  yield  of  the  trees. 
Present  prices  are  no  encouragement  for  the  planting  of  more  trees, 
and,  accordingly,  the  events  of  the  next  few  years  may  offer  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  relations  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  world's  consumption  is,  no  doubt,  slowly 
increasing,  but  not  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  equal  the  giant  strides 
with  which  Brazil,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  increased 
her  yield.  This  has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Government  to  the  clearing  of  new  land  and  labor 
immigration,  both  of  which  have  been  in  active  operation  for 
several  years,  but  the  small  margin  of  profit  now  obtainable  by  the 
planters,  while  not  a  sufficient  incentive  for  the  further  expansion 
of  tiie  industry,  nevertheless  returns  a  remuneration  that  satisfies 
their  requirements,  or  else  they  would  not  go  to  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  gathering  and  preparing  the  crop  after  it  has  been  grown. 
Ten  years  ago  a  ten  million  bag  crop  in  Brazil  was  abnormal,  while 
to-day  a  normal  yield  would  not  be  considered  less  than  ten  million 
bags.  It  has  taken  the  commercial  world  several  yeai*s  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  conditions  that  have  been  gradually  develop- 
ing, both  as  regards  supply  and  demand ;  both  have  moved  up  to 
a  higher  plane,  but  having  once  become  so  established  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  they  will  undergo  any  permanent  shrinkage. 
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The  smaller  supply  received  daring  the  year  from  Brazil  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  large  importations  from  Yenezaela.  The  civil 
war  that  ended  in  1901  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  very 
much  larger  supply  there  than  had  been  expected,  so  that  the  defi- 
ciency from  Brazil  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  abundant  ship- 
ments that  came  forward  from  all  the  Venezuelan  ports,  and  which, 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  show  an  increase  of  about  22,000 
tons.  When  the  civil  war  was  over  the  country  was  evidently 
full  of  coffee  that  had  been  stored  away.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  the  other 
important  sources  of  supply,  the  importations  from  the  East  Indies 
having  been  about  half  of  what  they  were  the  year  previous,  while 
from  Mexico  and  the  West  India  Islands  there  was  also  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  owing  chiefly  to  a  falling  off  in  crop  production, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  these  growths  are  not  in  favor  with 
consumers  in  the  United  States.  The  crop  of  Porto  Rico  is 
marketed  chiefly  in  Europe,  where  it  appears  to  find  more  favor 
than  in  this  country. 

An  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  of  Brazil  coffee  to 
foreign  buyers  is  the  rate  of  exchange  which,  during  the  year 
under  review,  has  undergone  but  slight  fluctuations,  which  points 
to  the  improved  financial  position  of  the  country.  The  lowest 
quotation  for  private  sterling  bills  in  Rio  was  1  l^d,  and  the  highest 
12y\c^.,  and  within  these  limits  the  changes  have  been  very  gradual 
and  without  important  feature. 

The  bulk  of  the  supply  that  has  come  forward  has  been  of  about 
an  average  quality,  although  at  one  time  it  was  reported  that  an  un- 
usually heavy  per  centage  was  likely  to  consist  of  triage,  but  this 
proved  to  be  untrue,  and  the  grades  most  sought  after  have  been 
easily  obtainable.  WhaUare  known  to  the  trade  as  wild  grades  have 
been  in  full  supply,  owing  to  the  larger  shipments  from  Venezuela, 
but  this  fact  has  been  without  influence  upon  the  distributive 
demand  on  account  of  the  increased  consumption  of  package  coffee. 
Except  to  supply  the  requirements  of  some  special  or  fancy  trade 
in  the  large  cities,  the  distribution  is  almost  wholly  of  package 
coffee,  of  which  each  roaster  has  his  peculiar  brands  or  blends,  so 
that  particular  growths  that  in  times  past  were  so  highly 
esteemed  by  consumers  have  almost  entirely  lost  their  identity 
after  leaving  the  hands  of  the  jobber.  In  the  country  districts 
roasters  have  sought  to  stimulate  the  distribution  of  their  brands 
by  offering  premiums  somewhat  on  the  trading  stamp  system,  and 
it  is  found  that  in  not  a  few  instances  the  premiums  rather  than  the 
merits  of  the  contents  sells  the  package.  The  three  largest  roast- 
ing establishments  distribute  about  nfty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  country. 

By  reference  to  the  table  on  page  26  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
importations  at  New-Orleans  have  continued  to  increase,  and  during 
1903  aggregated  over  one  million  bags.  As  pointed  out  in  pre- 
vious reports,  this  has  been  due  to  the  more  favorable  rates  of 
freight  that  buyers  throughout  the  Middle  West  have  been  able  to 
obtain   by  that  route.     A  through  rate  from  port  of  shipment  in 
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Brazil  covering  transportation  by  ship  and  rail  to  destination  has 
been  obtainable  at  concessions  that  have  been  attractive  to  buyers. 
The  speculative  trading  in  options  that  commenced  in  September, 
and  continued  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  with 
increasing  activity,  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness transacted  upon  the  Exchange.  The  bull  movement  wanin 
full  swing  during  October,  November  and  December,  and  during 
the  last  month  alone  the  trading  in  options  aggregated  3,837,750 
bags,  while  for  the  whole  year  the  total  is  the  largest  since  1889. 
The  total  trading  in  options  amounted  to  13,010,000  bagp,  an 
increase  of  nearly  8,000,000  bags,  compared  with  the  year  previous. 
Transferable  notices  were  issued  for  896,750  bags.  The  following 
table  gives  the  sales  for  the  past  ten  years  : 

1903 bags,  18,010.000 

1902 10,662,250 

1901, 8,666,750 

1900 7,442,250 

1899 4,427,500 


1898 bags,  4,213,000 

1897 4,028,500 

1896 4,008,500 

1895 3,055,250 

1894 4.618,750 


The  tendency  of  the  option  market  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  was  almost  steadily  downward,  so  that  during  August 
the  lowest  price  on  record  for  options  was  touched,  being  3.55 
cents  for  August  delivery.  The  highest  price  for  the  year  was  in 
December,  when  delivery  for  November,  1904,  sold  at  8.10  cents. 
The  deposits  for  margins  during  the  year  aggregated  $8,816,125, 
compared  with  $7,8tS6,000  the  year  previous,  and  $4,487,592  in  1901. 

Supply. — The  total  receipts  of  Brazil  coffee  for  the  calendar  year 
1903  at  all  ports  amounted  to  5,895,615  bags,  compared  with 
5,774,124  bags  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  121,491  bags, 
while  the  receipts  for  mild  grades  amounted  to  1,451,000  bags, 
against  1,061,281  bags  in  1902.  The  following  comparison  of  the 
world's  visible  supply  on  the  1st  of  January,  1904,  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  1908,  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
situation  : 

1904.  1903. 

Stock  Id  Europe bags,        7,794,539        7,168.149 

"     ••  United  States 2,911,207        ....  2,600.426 

"     "Rio 658,000        ....  582,000 

"     "Santos 1,250,000        1.361,000 

"     "  Bahia 26,000        ....  31.000 

Total bags,  12,689,746  ....         11,742,575 

Afloat  for  United  States  from  Brazil . .  bags,  645,000  851,200 

"      ."              "              "  Java  and  East.  20,000  19.000 

"       "   Europe               "  Brazil 848,000  ....  922,000 

"       "        "                   "  JavaandEast,  58,000  62,000 

"       "              "              "  U.  S 7,000  ....  16,000 

Loading  in  Brazil 45,000  ....  100.000 

Total bags,      18,757,746        ....  13,212,775 

Same  time,  1902 bags,  10,870,930 

"      1901 7,560.845 

"      1900 7, 03';.  098 

"      1899 6,600,763 

'•      1898 6,8")7,868 

-      1897 4,0fJ4.968 
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On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1904,  the  stock  in  this  oountry  and 
Earope,  together  with  the  principal  primary  markets,  had  decreased 
to  12,099,372  bags,  and  the  visible  supply  had  fallen  off  to^ 
12,759,372  bags,  or  about  one  million  bags  less  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  but  this  was  without  special  significance,  as  the 
visible  supply  in  all  markets  is  always  lowest  before  the  beginning 
of  a  new  crop,  which  will  be  due  July  1st. 

Consumption. — The  total  consumption  for  the  calendar  year 
1903  was  391,216  tons,  compared  with  368,516  tons  the  year  pre- 
vious, which  is  an  increase  of  22,700  tons,  or  about  6.15  per  cent. 
While  the  fluctuations  in  apparent  consumption  shown  by  the  table 
on  page  26  are  due  to  some  extent  to  what  may  be  termed  trade 
fluctuations,  or,  in  other  words,  the  working  stocks  that  may  be 
carried  over  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  roasters,  jobbers  and 
retailers,  and  which  are  governed  in  a  large  degree  by  the  market 
conditions  that  prevail,  still  the  movement  of  supplies  from  year  to 
year  point  very  clearly  to  the  fact  that  actual  consumption  is 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing.  Modern  methods  of  distribution, 
and  the  steady  increase  in  population  by  immigration  from  Europe, 
together  with  the  relative  cheapness  o^  the  beverage,  all  point  to 
an  increase  in  actual  consumption.  Still  another  guide  to  the 
relative  volume  of  consumption  may  be  found  in  the  warehouse 
deliveries  in  the  principal  distributing  markets,  but  while  the  table 
given  below  shows,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  irregularities  that 
are  due  to  trade  influences,  the  tendency  is  t  >wards  an  increase  in 
the  amount  that  yearly  disappears  from  the  market. 

The  following  table  gives  the  actual  warehouse  deliveries  for  the 
past  five  years  : 

VhiUdStaUt.             Europe.  Total. 

Crop  year,  1902-1908 '.  .bags,  6,847,877  . .  9,118,621  . .  15,966,498 

"      1901-1902 6,668,569  ..  8,858,049  ..  15,516,668 

"      1900-1901 5,848,882  ..  8,486.042  ..  14,829,925 

••      1899-1900 6,085,628  .,  8,987,076  ..  14,972,699 

"     1898-1899 5,682.686  ..  7,798,268  ..  18,480.904 

*'     1897-1898 6,086,311  ..  8,535.591  ..  14,571,902 

Crop  Prospects. — The  progress  of  growing  crops  gives  the  key 
note  to  the  fluctuations  of  values  for  all  agricultural  products,  and 
the  keen  interest  with  which  the  varying  conditions  of  weather 
and  temperature  are  sought  after  from  month  to  month — as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  markets  respond  to  these  influences  is  a  matter 
of  daily  record.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  market  for  any 
article  is  so  over-burdened  with  supplies  by  over-production  as  has 
been  the  coffee  market  for  several  years  past.  As  Brazil  is  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  the  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are 
in  Northern  latitudes,  hence  winter  prevails  there  while  it  is 
summer  here ;  the  growing  season  commences  while  it  is  autumn 
with  us,  and  their  summer  is  our  winter,  while  the  maturing  of  the 
coffee  crop  takes  place  during  our  spring  months,  and  the  harvest- 
ing begins  July  1st.  In«  taking  into  consideration  the  supplies  for 
a  calendar  year  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  parts  of  two  crops. 
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From  January  to  July  the  receipts  oome  from  the  last  half  of  one 
crop,  while  from  July  to  December  the  supply  comes  from  the 
"beginning  of  a  new  crop,  but  in  making  estimates  the  crop  year  is 
always  used.  The  crop  in  1902-1903,  the  tail  end  of  which  was 
coming  to  market  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1903, 
proved  to  be,  as  was  predicted,  a  twelve  and  a  half  million  crop. 
The  receipts  at  the  chief  shipping  ports  were  as  follows,  with  com- 
parisons for  previous  years  : 

1902-1908.  1901-1902.  1900-1901. 

Rio bags,        3.974.000        ..        5,391,000  2,939,000 

Santos 8,350,000        ..       10,148,000        ..        7,988,000 

Total..... bags,      12,324,000        ..      15,439,000  10,927,000 

6Vojt>  0/1903-1904. — ^The  crop  following  the  above,  and  from 
which  supplies  were  received  after  July  1st,  1903,  was  estimated  as 
likely  to  produce  a  very  large  yield,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  a  small 
bean*  crop,  and  hence  of  a  smaller  bag  yield.  The  receipts  up  to 
and  including  May  81st,  1904,  were,  at  Rio,  3,918,000  bags,  and  at 
Santos  6,160,000  bags,  which  indicates  a  total  crop  yield  of  not  over 
10,600,000  bags. 

Crop  0/1 904-1 905. — The  marketing  of  this  crop  will  begin  July 
1st,  1904,  and  the  latest  estimate  point  to  a  probable  total  yield  of 
about  ten  million  bags. 

RANGE  OP  PRICES  OP  BRAZIL  COFFEE,  No.  7  EXCHANGE  STANDARD,  IN  THE 
NEW-YORK  MARKET  DURING  THE  TEARS  1908  AND  1008. 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July   

An)(nt>t 

September 

October  

November 

December 

Average*. 


190S. 

HifflietL 

Lowest. 

6  8-16 

5  11-16 

6^ 

694 

&f^ 

?&-16 

676 

ftH 

&u 

5^ 

6  1-16 

l^. 

5)1 

6  7-16 

6^ 

6  5-16 

6  1-16 

7H 

6% 

5.J 

,17 

1908. 

Highest.   <    Loiosst. 


6.M9 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Fob  the  Year  1903. 

general  statement. 

Rboxtpts  at  all  Ports  vob  tbi  Tsar  1006  and  the  Thbsb  Prkyioub  Yrabb. 

RxosiyBDVBOM  1908.  1902.  1901.             1900. 

China Ibl.  48,058,089  60.887,870  80,868,889  M,U1,196 

JaPAO 48,491.078  84,&78,885  80,880,676  88.261.887 

East  Indies 6,640,606  6,761,676  8,894,706          8,185.84fr 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 548,876  475.194  906,948          9.618,070 

British  North  America 8,841.768  1.884.896  1,899.874          1.116,888 

United  KingdoOL 6,190,906  6,864.767  8,488,157          8,168,660 

Other  conntrles 88,908  6.947  67,470              88,166 

Total  receipts lbs.       108,068,197       106,760,464        68,880,668         96,'!84,60« 

Add  stock,  January  let 00,071,810        41.661,946        64,968,778        41,780.609 

Total  snpply lbs.       194,064,407       160,418.409       iitt.189,481       188.116,805 

Deduct  exports 6.114,997  997,644  1,898,786  1,176,786 

188,989,410       149,484,866       181,796,646       mim^ 
Deduct  Stock,  I>ecemb€r  81st.... lbs.         51.688,604        90,971,810        41,661.065        54,068,778 

DeUyered  for  consampUon lbs.       187.800,806         58,618,666        80.188,660       ITo^^ 

Annual  Rbtibw  of  the  Tea  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  of  ten  cents  per  poand  on  the  first  of 
January,  1903,  placed  tea  upon  the  free  list,  and  hence  we  are  de- 
prived  of  the  information  derived  from  warehouse  statistics,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  pretty  accurate  guide  to  the  general 
movement  of  supplies.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  the  actual 
warehouse  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
estimate  the  stock  undistributed  at  the  close  of  1903  in  the  table 
given  above  by  taking  an  average  of  the  actual  stock  in  warehouse 
for  the  past  live  years.  The  statistical  position  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  under  review  was,  of  course,  abnormal  on  account  of  the 
change  in  the  tariff  that  came  into  operation  January  1st.  The 
importations,  instead  of  going  into  the  channels  of  distribution 
were  not  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  as  all  sales  were  made  in 
bond  for  future  delivery,  while  jobbers  and  retail  dealers  practically 
emptied  their  shelves  before  buying  fresh  supplies.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  about  a  year's  supply  had  accumulated  in  bond 
when  the  doors  of  the  warehouses  were  thrown  open  for  the  distri- 
bution of  •*  free  tea." 

As  already  remarked,  the  duty  was  eliminated  on  the  first  of 
January,  and  the  large  stocks  in  bonded  warehouse  held  by  dealers 
and  importer^  were  distributed  with  unuKual  rapidity  during  the 
month  of  January,  especially  as  many  dealers  who  had  neglected 
previously  to  buy  in  bond  for  future  delivery,  came  into  the  market 
and  quickly  absorbed  all  the  desirable  maiks  of  country  greens, 
Pingsueys  and  Formosa,  and  reduced  the  available  supply  of  nearly 
all  kinds  to  a  minimum.     The  stocks  remaining  in  first  hands  con- 
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Risted  of  Ceylons,  Indias,  Foocbow  Oolongs  and  Congous,  with  a 
very  moderate  quantity  of  Japan.  This  activity  continaed  until 
the  end  of  March,  when  dealers,  being  well  supplied,  and  stocks 
practically  exhausted,  the  market,  for  most  all  descriptions,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  ruled  extremely  dull,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  new  tea.  II 

Cables  from  all  the  principal  primary  markets  in  the  East  re« 
ported  extremely  high  prices  for  new  crop  supplies,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  early  shipments  were  comparatively  large. 
This  latter  fact  had  a  tendeocy  to  weaken  prices  here,  so  that  when 
the  shipments  came  to  hand  they  met  with  a  very  poor  reception, 
and  the  sales  during  June  and  July  of  Formosa  and  Japan  showed 
a  very  material  loss  on  importation,  while  prices  for  Country  Greens 
and  Piugsueys  wero  fairly  well  maintained.  These  conditions  con- 
tinued until  the  reflex  of  the  market  in  the  United  Staten  produced 
lower  prices  for  Formosa,  and  had  a  weakening  influence  on 
Japans,  but  trade  for  these  kinds  continued  sluggish  until  the 
prospect  of  trouble  between  Russia  and  Japan  generated,  not  alto- 
gether a  speculative  movement,  but  what  is  more  accurately  an 
active  demand  from  the  distributive  trade,  and  the  result  was  that, 
in  view  of  the  lower  prices  at  which  the  later  shipments  of  Formosa 
had  been  made,  these  descriptions  showed  a  fairly  remunerative 

Erofit.  Japans,  however,  while  fairly  firm  for  all  the  lower  grades 
ave  shown  a  positive  loss  throughout  the  season  for  all  the  better 
descriptions.  Since  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria  the  almost  continued  success  of  the  Japanese  forces 
seems  to  preclude  the  probability  of  any  interference  with  the 
preparation  and  shipment  of  future  supplies  from  that  country. 

The  supply  of  Country  Greens  and  Pingsueys  of  the  previous 
year's  importation  were  so  entirely  exhausted  when  the  market  for 
new  season's  tea  opened,  that  these  kinds  have  remained  firm 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  supply  of  Congou  in  warehouse  on  the  first  of  January,  1903, 
was  excessive,  while  the  surplus  in  the  English  markets  was  unusu- 
ally small,  and  this  fact  enabled  holders  to  dispose  of  about  seven 
million  pounds  from  the  stocks  here  at  steadily  advancing  price, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  grades,  showed  a  net  gain  of  at  least 
3  cents  a  pound,  but  the  better  kind  did  not  participate  in  this 
improvement. 

The  market  continued  active  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threatening  war  cloud  that  hung  over  the  East,  and 
it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  the  supply  in  this  market  will 
be  pretty  closely  used  up  before  the  arrival  of  new  tea  in  the  early 
summer.  The  supply  in  warehouse  will  consist  of  Foochow, 
Oolong,  Japan,  Ceylon  and  India.  The  course  of  the  market  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review,  or,  in  other  words,  since  the  removal  of 
the  duty,  has  been  what  was  to  be  naturally  expected.  That  is,  that 
prices  in  the  primary  markets  in  the  East  would  advance  just  about 
the  equivalent  of  the  ten  cents  duty  that  had  been  taken  off,  and 
this  expectation  was  realized.  As  soon  as  the  market  for  new  tea 
opened  the  prices  for  all  descriptions  controlled  by  the  demand 
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from  the  United  States  were  promptly  marked  up,  while  for  the 
kinds  controlled  by  the  English  and  Kussian  demand^  and  which 
comprise  Congou,  Indias  and  Ceylons,  there  was  no  material 
change.  The  practical  result,  therefore,  of  this  change  in  our  tariff 
is  that  under  existing  conditions  the  duty  is  collected  from  the  con- 
sumer by  the  producer  in  China  and  Japan  and  the  retail  dealer 
here,  instead  of  as  heretofore  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Certain  it  is  that  notwithstanding  all  the  specious  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  politicians  the  consumers  receives  no  benefit  whatever 
from  placing  the  article  upon  the  free  list. 

There  is  no  reliable  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  the  exact  con- 
sumption, but  a  fair  approximation  can  be  made  by  taking  the 
average  of  a  series  of  years  which  would  give  a  per  capita  of  about 
one  pound  and  a  quarter,  or  over  91,000,000  pouinls  for  the  whole 
country. 

Supply, — The  tea  season  in  both  China  and  Japan  begins  when 
the  new  leaf  is  brought  to  market,  or  about  the  1st  of  June  in 
each  year,  and  continues  through  the  succeeding  twelve  months,  or 
until  the  end  of  May.  In  dealing,  therefore,  with  the  course  of 
trade,  the  '<  season  "  is  the  most  comprehensive  period  to  take  into 
consideration,  and  also  makes  the  story  more  complete.  The  pick- 
ing and  preparation  of  new  leaf  usually  begins  during  the  month  of 
May,  and  the  offerings  of  new  crop  come  upon  the  market,  and 
are  available  for  shipment  after  June  1st;  the  first  cargoes  for 
the  United  States  arriving  at  their  destination  during  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  first  of  August.  Complete  statistics  for  the 
export  from  the  principal  markets  in  the  East  for  the  season  1902- 
1903  are  given  herewith  in  detail,  with  comparisons  for  previous 
years  : 

COMFARATIVB  EXPOBT  OF  OOLONO  TSA  FROM  ALL  CHINA  TO   AMBBICA. 

SB4B0N.  1903-04.  1902-08.  1901-02.  1900-01.1899-1900. 

FonnosaB lbs.  10,426,780  17,606,854  15,86S,%08  16,494,148     16,424,878 

Amoys ....  ....  ....  ....            81,707 

Foochows.. 7,66«,780  6,600,000  8,840,608  4.185.466       4,150,406 

"  "    ToitaT. IbB.      26,080,660     24.005,864      10,103,006     !?0,560,608      10,606,401 

CoMPARATivK  Total  Exfobt  of  Japan  Tea  to  America. 

From  HioeA  and  Yokohama.  1908-04.  1902-08.  1901-08.  1900-01. 1899-1900. 

To  New-York.EMterD,  Middle  and 

Sotttbern  Cities  and  Canada. lbs.  30,822,781  85,650,002  32,784,606  33,686.178     86,851,470 

To  San  Francisco 6.802.720  3,802,580  8,280.112  4,2^,808       4.452,207 

Total lbs.      46,126,610      80.801,681      86,014,708      37,816.081      40.803,686 

Compabative  Export  of  Green  Tea  from  all  China  to  America. 

1908-1904.  1902-1908.  1901-1902.  1900-1901.  U99-1900. 

22,360,880  17,080,818         ..         11,480,000         ..         14,623,682         ..         16,610,000 

Comparative  Export  of  Congou  Tea  from  all  China  to  America. 

1903-1904.  1902-1908.  1901-1902.  1900-1901.  1899-1900. 

8,838,306  16,176,000         ..  0,088,671  ..  10,0;?,86j         „  11,400.000 
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COMPABATIVB  EXPOKT  OF  ChINA  AND  JaPAN  TBAB  TO  THE  UKITKD  STATES. 

Sbabohb.  1908-04.  1908-08.  1901-02.  1900-01.1899-1900. 

OolODgB lbs.  90,g99.560  84,006,864  !0.106,906  80,669.008      19,506,881 

JapanB 46.186,510  89,801,681  86,014,708  87,810,961     4O,808,e86 

Greezui 28,850,880  17,980,818  11,489,000  14,588,688      15,610.000 

Congona 8.888,800  16,175,000  9,988,571  19,077,866     11,400,000 

Total Iba.    103,818^756     07,508,867     76,661,186     91,978,187     87,882,617 

Japan,, — The  total  receipts  for  the  year  aggregated  43,491,073 
pound 8)  or  about  9,000,000  pouuds  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 
The  native  Japan  shippers  entered  largely  into  the  business  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assistance  they  received  from  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment by  the  so-called  "  encouragement  fund,"  which  is,  in  reality,  a 
subsidy.  With  this  backing  they  are  enabled  to  pay  extreme 
prices  and  sell  at  much  lower  figures  than  American  or  English 
importers,  a  fact  which,  in  view  of  the  large  consumption  of  Japan 
tea  in  this  country,  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  The  year's  business  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  finan- 
cially, although  the  quality  of  the  shipments  has  been  fully  up  to 
the  average  of  previous  seasons. 

Greens, — The  supply,  although  larger  than  for  previous  seasons, 
was  not  excessive,  and  the  quality  about  an  average.  Of  Ping- 
sueys  the  shipments  were  about  60,000  half  chests  in  excess  of  the 
average,  but,  nevertheless,  the  demand  continued  fairly  active,  but 
which  appears  to  exist  for  thene  descriptions  on  account  of  their 
appearance  rather  than  because  of  their  cup  qualities,  for,  although 
it  is  true  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  their  quality  has  decid- 
edly improved,  still  there  is  really  very  little  to  recommend  them 
to  buyers. 

Oolong  ^Formosa. — The  market  for  new  season's  tea  opened  at 
extreme  figures,  showing  an  advance  of  fully  fifteen  dollars  per 
picul  over  the  previous  peason,  when  the  United  States  duty  was  in 
force.  This  necessarily  meant  a  full  supply,  and  the  first  shipments 
were  comparatively  large,  but  the  re-action  that  took  place  during 
the  early  summer  entailed  heavy  losses  here,  and  while  this  fact 
eventually  had  its  influence  at  the  producing  points,  the  year's 
business  would  have  been  very  disastrous  if  the  war  scare  had  not 
stiffened  prices  later  in  the  season. 

Oolong^  JFoochow, — The  shipments  during  the  period  under 
review  were  unusually  large,  being  fully  100,000  half  chests  in 
excess  of  the  importations  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  prices  ruling  for  Formosas,  they  came  to  a 
very  unsatisfactory  market. 

Congou. — The  demand  from  London  early  in  the  season,  together 
with  the  extreme  figures  paid  in  Hankow  for  these  kinds  for  ship- 
ments to  English  markets,  prevented  large  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  business  has  been  confined  within  narrow  channels 
and  almost  entirely  for  the  supply  of  local  trade.  There  has  been 
a  marked  falling  off  in  the  importations  of  these  descriptions  since 
1900-1901,  when  we  received  nearly  twenty  million  pounds. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WINE   AND   SPIRIT  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

Fob  thb  Teas  1003. 

The  wine  and  spirit  trade,  as  a  whole,  daring  the  past  year  has 
been  a  satisfactory  one.  The  first  six  months  were  particularly  so, 
while  the  last  part  of  the  year  was  qaite  up  to  the  normal  in  the 
volame  of  business  done,  and  the  only  complaints  heard  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  great  expectations  engendered  by  the  extraordi- 
nary prosperity  of  the  first  six  months  were  not  fulfilled  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  wine  and  spirit  trade  fortunately  has 
not  been  seriously  hampered  daring  the  year  by  any  adverse  legis- 
lation. In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  measure  of  justice  known  as 
the  Outage  Bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  this  was  the  extent  of 
important  legislation  affecting  this  trade.  It  had  been  hoped  by  the 
optimists  that  a  reduction  of  the  excessively  high  tax  would  have 
been  granted  during  the  year,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  there 
is  apparently  as  little  hope  now  for  so  happy  an  outcome  as  there 
was  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Nearly  all  branches  of  the 
business  have  been  prosperous,  as  the  returns  will  show,  and  while 
we  hope  for  the  best  of  results  in  1904,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected, 
with  the  present  conditions  confronting  the  country,  that  business 
will  be  as  good  during  the  coming  year  as  during  1903.  One  of  the 
grave  problems  confronting  the  trade  is  the  steady  spread  of  the 
prohibition  idea,  as  exemplified  in  local  option,  and  it  behooves 
those  most  interested  to  keep  a  very  careful  watch  on  the  move- 
ments of  those  whose  interests  are  inimical  to  ours. 

Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  Wines. — ^The  figures  given  below 
show  that  the  importations  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  wines  have 
just  about  held  their  own  in  comparison  with  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  The  consumptive  demand  for  the  wines  of  Gironde  and  of 
Burgundy  has  steadilv  decreased  during  the  past  decade.  This  is 
no  longer  a  secret  and  the  wine  merchants  of  France  must  awake 
to  the  conditions  that  prevail  here  and  take  strenuous  steps  to  re- 
gain the  prestige  that  these  most  meritorious  of  wines  formerly 
held  in  this  country.  Tastes  seem  to  have  changed  from  time  to 
time,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  fashion  seems  to  dominate  what 
we  shall  eat  or  drink.  The  tendency  of  this  age  seems  to  favor 
sparkling  wines,  the  **  high  ball  "  both  here  and  in  Oreat  Britain, 
has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  supplanted  the  bottle  of  wine  at 
luncheon  and  dinner.  We  will  not  pretend  to  advise  the  shipper 
and  the  merchant  on  this  side  as  to  what  measures  to  adopt  to  re- 
gain the  lost  ground,  but  it  is  essential  that  an  active  campaign 
should  at  once  be  undertaken  to  rehabilitate  the  Bordeaux  and  Bur- 
gundy trade  of  thb  country.     Further   delay   will   mean  greater 
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difficulties  to  surmount.  The  campaign  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  any  individual,  but  by  the  trade  in  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  as 
a  whole.  In  connection  with  the  movementy  the  assistance  of  the 
French  Government  should  be  solicited. 

The  figures  that  follow  show  the  importations  since  1898  at  the 
Port  of  New-York : 


In  wood.  In  gUut. 

Gallant,  Doeeng. 

1898 269,580  ..  78,057 

1899 276,776  ..  78,829 

1900 274,780  ..  81,066 


In  wood.  In  gloat. 

Oallont.  Dozent. 

1901 258,420  ..     86.680 

1902 289,700  ..     95,757 

1908 229,860  ..     89,546 


Champagne  Wines. — To  say  that  the  efforts  of  our  Champagne 
merchants  to  exploit  their  respective  brands  during  1908  have  been 
strenuous  does  not  in  any  way  exaggerate  the  conditions  that  have 
prevailed.  The  result  has  been  that  the  total  receipts,  both  at  New- 
1  ork  and  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  show  an  increase  over 
last  year  and  mark  the  largest  importations  since  1892.  The  battle 
that  has  been  waged  has  been  fierce  to  the  extreme,  and  the  result  can 
hardly  have  been  satisfactory  to  even  the  most  successful  when  the 
terrible  expense  account  is  taken  into  consideration.  We  think 
that  all  importers  of  Champagne  will  agree  with  us  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  that  they  are  making  to  sell  their 
wines  is  unnecessary  and  in  most  instances  acknowledged  to  be  fool- 
ish. The  conditions  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  determination 
to  get  business  at  any  cost,  and  if  kept  up,  will  unquestionably  re- 
sult in  some  drastic  steps  upon  the  part  of  one  or  more  shippers 
that  will  militate  seriously  against  the  trade  as  a  whole.  There  is 
already  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  some  to  cut  prices,  and  if  this 
is  found  necessary  to  get  trade,  an  evil  once  begun  will  have  but 
one  end — an  elimination  of  profits  in  Champagne,  as  it  is  in  some 
other  articles  dealt  in  by  the  trade. 

Appended  are  the  importations  of  Champagne  at  the  port  of 
New- York  since  1888  : 


1888 dozens,  252,816 

1889 285,804 

1890 842,867 

1891 272,884 

1892 308.106 

1898 236,970 

1894 227,268 

1H95 208,510 


1896 dozens,  186,899 

1897 171,899 

1898... 191.558 

1899 213.2a5 

1900 204,048 

1901 228,779 

1902 263,280 

1908 270.357 


Cette  Wines. — ^The  quantity  of  Cette  wines  that  was  received 
into  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years  can  hardly  place 
tbem  as  a  factor  in  the  trade.  At  New* York  the  importations  were 
as  follows  : 


1898 galls.    29,280 

1899 80,580 

1900 36,040 


1901 galls.    26,850 

1902 57,08(» 

1908 27.845 


German  and  Hungarian  Wifies. — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  note 
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the  considerable  advance  that  the  Oerman  wines  have  made  daring 
the  past  year,  as  compared  with  1901  and  1902,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  amount  will  be  augmented  from  year  to  year,  until 
they  shall  again  reach  the  enviable  figures  they  reached  in  the  '80's. 
Our  Pure  Food  law  will  be  an  assurance  that  all  imported  wines 
contain  no  deleterious  substances,  and  this  should  instill  the  confi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  will  induce  them  to  become 
daily  consumers  of  wine.  If  such  is  the  case  the  wines  of  Rhine 
and  Moselle  will  unquestionably  receive  their  full  share  of  such 
patronage. 

The  importations  at  the  port  of  New-Tork  in  both  wood  and 
glass  are  tabulated  herewith  : 


In  toood.  In  gUut. 

OaUona,  Dozent. 

1898 462,480  ..     53,187 

1899 601,760  ..     61,645 

1900 658,840  ..     65,713 


In  tpood.  In  gUus, 

OaUont.  Dossens, 

1901 884,280  ..     59,613 

1902 428,800  ..     53,617 

1903 498,680  ..     79,754 


Italian  Wines  and  VermoiUh. — While  other  wines  from  Europe 
are  standing  still  or  going  backward,  it  is  a  curious  feature  that  the 
wines  of  Italy  have  been  making  constant  progress  in  this  country. 
The  past  year  shows  a  larger  quantity  imported,  both  in  bulk  and 
in  glass,  than  ever  before  and  in  comparison  with  the  receipts  of 
ten  years  ago  shows  that  a  business  has  been  created. 

The  increased  and  increasing  demand  for  Italian  wines  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  a  very  great  extent  to  the  large  number  of  Italians  that 
have  come  to  this  country  during  the  past  few  years,  but  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  merchants  here  has  induced  consumption  among 
the  people  generally.  The  fostering  care  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  also  been  a  great  factor  in  promoting  the  demand  for 
these  wines.  Under  the  direction  of  Cay.  Bossati,  the  Oenotech- 
nic  Station  of  the  Italian  Oovernment  has  become  a  bureau  of  great 
importance,  and  has  done  much  toward  helping  the  dealer  in  Italian 
produce  to  successfully  introduce  his  goods. 

Since  1898  the  receipts  at  the  port  of  New- York  have  been  as 
follows  : 


In  wood,  Infflau,  i 

QaUont.  Dozens.  \ 

1898 131,830  . .     67,766  , 

1899 182,338  . .     54,214 

1900 805,067  . .     62,382  | 


In  toood.  In  glau, 

QaUont.  Dozens, 

1901 87,766  ..     63,458 

1902 348,480  ..     70,406 

1903 523,840  ..     93,805 


Madeira  Wines. — Madeiras  in  the  United  States  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  memory  and  sentiment,  as  the  quantity  that  we  annu- 
ally receive  is  so  small  that  it  virtually  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
importations  at  the  port  of  New- York  since  1898  are  as  follows  : 


1898. 
1899 
1900. 


.galls. 


3,928 
3,221 
1.798 


1901. 
1902. 
1908. 


.  galls. 


4,327 
4,436 
2,926 


I^ort  Wines. — The  figures  given  herewith  showing  the  import- 
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atioDS  of  port  wines  at  New- York  will  clearly  show  that  it  is  not 
our  habit  to  finish  a  dinner  with  this  most  meritorious  wine.  The 
delightful  custom  of  lingering  at  a  table  with  a  glass  of  port  ceased 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  United  States  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
from  the  evident  prevailing  taste  and  fashion  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  a  re-establishment  of  the  custom  in  the  nenr  future.  The 
receipts  during  1903  are  somewhat  larger  than  they  have  been  dur- 
ing any  year  since  1807.     The  totals  at  New- York  are  as  follows  : 


/n  toood.  In  glois. 

Oalions,  Dosetu. 

1808 67.006  ..     1,032 

18J^9 46,062  ..        666 

1000 67,628  ..     1,364 


la  tcood.  In  gkus, 

QaUont.  Doeeiu, 

1901 67,727  ..     1.745 

1902 74.688  ..     1,584 

1908 86,055  ..     1,488 


Sherry  Wines. — The  figures  show  slight  fluctuation  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  sherry  during  the  past  few  years.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  demand  in  this  country  for  the  wines  of  Xerez  is  stable, 
and  that  the  shipper  can  rely  upon  an  annual  demand  for  about  the 
same  quantity  from  year  to  year.  This  is  a  gratifying  announce- 
ment to  make  when  the  consumption  in  other  countries  has  fallen 
off  to  such  an  extent.  The  United  States  can,  to-day,  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  markets  for  sherry,  not  only  as  regards  quantity, 
but  also  for  the  quality  of  some  of  the  wine  that  is  sent  to  this 
country.  The  blenders  here  have  realized  that  in  using  sherry  in 
their  whiskies  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  use  cheap  wines  and  many  of 
them  are  now  using  wines  that  cost  beyond  £50  per  butt.  The  de- 
mand in  this  direction  has  considerably  increased  during  the  past 
few  years. 

At  the  port  of  New-York  the  following  quantities  were  received 
since  1898  : 


In  wood. 
OcUlons. 

1898 425,320 

1899 432,846 

1900 596,077 


Inglau. 
Dozens. 


In  wocd.  In  g'at$. 

OuUont.  Dozens, 

1,105    1901 476.251  ..     3,704 

1,683  I  1902 486,459  . .     3.947 

3,820  ,  1903 639,377  . .     3,937 


Spanish  Red  Wines. — The  following  figures  showing  the  im- 
portations of  Spanish  red  wines  at  the  port  of  New- York  indicates 
that  it  is  impossible  for  these  wines  to  compete  with  the  wines 
grown  in  this  country.     The  trade  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 


1898 galls.     70,209 

1899 51,528 

1900 45,925 


1901 galls.     54,»98 

1902 49,506 

1903 39,148 


Brandy. — As  brandy  is  a  high-priced  article  it  is  an  attractive 
temptation  for  counterfeiters  and  imitators,  and  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  such  a  vast  amount  of  bogus  brandy  sold  as  there  is 
in  the  United  States.  The  famous  brands  of  Cognac  are  imitated 
and  counterfeited  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  the  only  surprising 
thing  is  that  the  demand  for  the  genuine  article  is  as  large  as  it  is. 
Our  laws,  both  national  and  State,  unfortunately  are  so  imperfect 
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that  there  is  little  hope  of  redress  antil  Congress  and  State  Legis- 
latures pass  measures  whereby  not  only  fines  out  imprisonment  will 
be  the  penalty  for  imitating  and  counterfeiting  trade  marks  and 
brands. 

At  New- York  we  received  since  1898  the  following  quantities  in 
bulk  and  glass  : 

In  wood.  Ingkm.  I  In  wood.  IngUut. 

OaUons.  Doa€n».  QoUon*,  Dount. 


1898 78,052    ..     26,972:1901 85,854     ..     85,276 

1899 99.669     ..     26,899    1902 78,789     ..    48,993 

1900, 101,436     ..     32,533  I  1903 88,803     ..     48,442 

British  Gin, — The  popularity  that  British  gin  enjoys  in  this 
<M>antry  has  in  no  way  diminished  during  the  past  year.  The 
receipts  at  New-Tork  were  larser  than  ever  before.  The  totals  at 
this  port  do  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  increase  that  has  taken 
place,  as  numerous  large  lots  were  imported  direct  to  other  ports 
and  do  not  pass  through  this  city.  All  popular  brands  show  an 
increase,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  1903  has  been  the  best 
year  that  British  gin  has  enjoyed  in  the  history  of  the  trade  in  this 
oountry. 

The  arrivals  at  New- York  since  1898  in  bulk  and  glass  are  tabu- 
lated herewith  : 

In  wood.  InffUue.  |  In  wood.  IngUu$. 

OaUont,  Dozens.  OaUons.  Dossns. 


81.798    ..     37,445:1901 41,756    ..    51,799 

1899 37,075     ..     43,657    1902 49,321     ..     56,649 

1900 45,718     ..     53,02211903 40,695     ..     62,792 

SoUand  Oin, — A  little  more  Holland  ^in  was  received  in  1908 
than  during  the  two  preceding  years.  It  is  remarkable  to  what  an 
extent  the  demand  has  fallen  off  for  Holland  gin  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  amount  of  this  gin  made  in  this 
country  has  increased  largely  during  the  last  decade,  and  has  almost 
altogether  supplanted  that  distilled  in  Holland. 

At  New- York  we  received  during  the  years  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing quantities : 

In  wood.         In  glass.  \  In  wood.  In  glass. 

OaUons.  DoMns.  OaUons.  Dosens. 


1898 60,741     ..      8,224:1901 38.461     ..     10,828 

1899 68,921     ..       9,094    1902 88.733     ..     14,712 

1900 51,439     ..     10.840|l903 46,456     ..     16,232 

Scotch  and  Irish  Whisky, — There  is  no  branch  of  our  importing 
business  that  has  shown  more  activity  during  the  past  year  than  has 
been  displayed  by  the  importers  of  Scotch  whisky.  The  demand 
has  been  increased  considerably  not  only  in  cities  of  the  first  class, 
but  Scotch  whisky  has  found  its  way  into  the  less  populated 
sections  of  the  country.  Even  at  the  South,  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  wedded  to  corn  whisky,  Scotch  is  saining  ground, 
and  in  cities  like  New-Orleans  there  are  now  displayed  in  the 
«afes,  restaurants,  etc.,  almost  all  of  the  Leading  and  popular 
brands.    They  are  not  only  displayed  but  are  liberally  consumed. 
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The  field  has  hardly  been  thrashed  out,  and  we  look  forward  to  an 
increased  demand  for  a  considerable  period  to  come. 

At    New- York    since    1898   we    have    received   the    following 
amount : 

In  glass.  In  toood.  In  Qlass. 

Dozsnf.  OaUons,  Dozens. 

49,811    1901 60,899     ..     100,145 

66,476    1902 84,274     ..     116.706 

82,859    1908 66,648     ..     118,136 


IntDOOd, 
OaUons. 

49,580 

1899 54,180 

1900 64.109 


Cordials. — ^The  year  1 903  marks  another  record  in  the  importa- 
tions of  foreign  cordials  in  this  country.  The  after-dinner  liquor 
in  polite  circles  is  now  almost  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  meal,  and,  as  the  American  taste  is  not  confined  to  one 
specialty,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  these  gopds  brought  here. 
They  are  not  only  consumed  at  the  tables  in  restaurants  and  hotels^ 
but  a  large  quantity  is  distributed  through  grocery  houses  direct  to 
the  family.  Cordials  are  now  an  important  branch  of  our  business, 
and  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  an  increased  knowledge 
of  good  things,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  demand  will 
continue  to  grow.     At  New- York  the  receipts  since  1898  were  : 


1898 cases,     40,406 

1899 57,011 

1900 65,780 


1901 cases,     57,252 

1902 84.205 

1903 89,48» 


Jamaica  and  St,  Croix  Hums. — The  figures  given  herewith 
showing  the  importations  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Croix  rums  indicate 
but  a  slight  demand  for  these  goods  in  this  country.  The  receipts 
at  the  port  of  New- York  since  1898  were  : 


In  wood.         In  glsss. 
OaUons.  Dotsns. 

1898 Jamaica,     18,969     ..        157 

1899 38,589     ..        684 

1900 22,752     ..        765 

1898 St.  Croix,  galls.    4.188 

1899 7.707 

1900 24,882 


In  wood. 
OaUons. 

1901 Jamaica,    21,287 

1902 86,579 

1903 22,028 


1901. 
1902. 
1908. 


.St.  Croix,  galls. 


In  qiass. 
Dotsns. 

413 
735 
895 

18,874 
7,933 
8,271 


Ales  and  Beers. — The  importations  of  both  British  ales  and 
stouts  and  Oerman  beers  show  an  increase  for  1903  over  1902. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  our  brewers  tax  paid 
1,500,000,000  gallons  of  malt  liquor  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  it 
is  rather  a  surprise  that  the  demand  for  foreign  beers  is  as  large  as 
it  is. 

The  importations  at  New-York  for  the  following  years  were  : 


SilSSL 

Packagss 
boiLed. 

Packaoes 
inbiUk. 

Pockoffst 
boUUA. 

British,  1898. . . 

.     18.558     . 

.     35.157 

British,  1901..., 

18.902 

. .     33.851 

German,  1898... 

.     70,643     . 

872 

German,  1901... 

110,013 

716 

British,  1899... 

.     17.855     . 

.     85,176 

British.  1902. . . . 

13.766 

..     35.a0ft 

German,  1S99. .. 

.     79.585     . 

753 

German,  1902  . . . 

128.313 

975 

British,  1900. . . 

.     15,700     . 

.     36,918 

British,  1908.... 

14,140 

. .     39.29S 

German,  1900... 

.     97.113     . 

.       1.006 

German,  1903.... 

157,937 

. .       1,031 
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Qinger  Ale. — There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  receipts  of 
imported  ginger  ale  from  year  to  year.  The  demand  almost  seems 
to  be  fixed.     At  New- York  the  receipts  were  : 


1898 pkgs.    24,305 

1899  24,467 

1900 21,374 


1901 :  ....pkgs.     21,459 

1902 21,019 

1903 21.510 


Cali/ornian  Wines, — We  give  below  the  receipts  of  Californian 
wines  at  New- York  that  reached  us  by  all- water  route  since  1898  : 


1898 galls.     3,636,450 

1899 8,199,113 

1900 4,157,250 


1901 galls.    3,389,845 

1902 3,407,445 

1908 8,431,390 


Domestic  Whisky, — ^The  receipts  of  whisky  at  New- York  for  the 
past  six  years  have  been  : 


1898 bbls.    91,750 

1899 90,832 

1900 92,033 


1901 bblB.  100,742 

1902 94,413 

1903 66,836 


Alcohol. — Appended  are  the  arrivals  at  New- York  for  the  past 
six  years  : 


1898 bbls.  101.017 

1899 90,749 

1900 96,179 


1901 bbls.     127,146 

1902 133,487 

1903 112,401 


Imports  of  CHAMPAaNS  at  thb  Port  of  New- York  for  the  last 

Six  Tears. 


BBAFD8. 


3onch6  Sec 

Cliqaot,  Poniiardtn-yeaye . 

DelbeckAe 

Deatz  &  Geldermann 

Dnc  de  Montebello 

Oelfller  dbCo 

Oonlet.  Oeo 

Ueldsieck,  Piper 

Heidsieck  db  Co 

Heldtleck,  Charlei , 

Irroy,  B.  db  Co 

M6et  &  Cbandon 

Mamm,  G.  H.  ft  Co 

Mumm.  Jnlee  A  Co 

Penler-JouAt  A  Co 

Pommery  &  Greno , 

Roederer,  Loais 

Roger,  Pol 

Ralnart,  Paul  A  Co 

Ralnart,  P^ftflls 

St.  Marceaax 

Sundry  Brands 


1908. 
Dos. 

18,921 

1,864 
5,807 


5.80*3 
8,617 

1,7M 

90,198 

08,887 

1.880 

6,550 

97,877 

8,890 

5,940 

8,487 

17.007 

10,078 


1902. 

Dot, 

1,088 

18,180 

1,560 

6,888 
484 

18.805 
5,064 


88,897 
75,400 

8,879 

89.801 

5,701 

4,454 

14,115 


Totals. 


970,867 


10,009 
888,980 


1901.  1900.  1899. 

Dos,  Dos,  Dos, 

8,000  2,464  8,400 

18,198  9,695  10.174 

1,718  1,577  1,716 


4,019 


18,898 
0,684 


8,506 


8,004 
8,884 


8,710  8,170 

67,064         80,788 
08,810         78,694 


2,468 


18,490 
18.188 
1.885 
8,850 
3<,588 
70,077 


6,897  0,160  5,011 

85,028  84,469  86,880 

0,858  4,890  10,520 

8,096  1,718 

9,168  10,094  10.448 


11,013         11,098  4,688 

888,779       204.048       818,805 


1898. 
Dos. 
8,078 
9.888 


1,765 


7,888 
10.406 
1,706 
8,586 
88,000 
60,050 

7.860 

84,718 

9.096 


8,440 


6,5)8 
191,558 
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REVIEWOFTHECHEESEANDBUTTERTRADES OF  NEW-YORK, 

Fob  the  Teas  1903. 

Thb  Cheebb  Trade. 

Receifts  and  Exports  of  Cheese,  with  Ranoe  of  Prices  at  New- York, 

DURIKO  THE  YeAR  1908. 

Raiv«»b  ov  P1UOB8  IK  FuiK«T  Qradbs, 

IN  CSMTB,  PKR  LB. 

Months.  BecHpU.        Brportt.  StaU  Factory.    8t<U6  Fadory.  SUUe. 

Pkgi.  Lbs,         Large  Size.        SmaU  SUe.        FuU  8tkmi. 

Jannary 66,(r70  1.2«).488  14     ^14^  14     ®14M  4H®5 

February 87,895  601,8:M  —     (^14^  14^^14^  ^&^ 

March 48,195  Sn.Ofi?  14     ^14^  14^^15  ^H&^ 

April 68,882  1,184,692  ^^^liH  149^^15  2     ®5 

May 111,688  S,819,86t  11     (^  ISf^  11^(^1^  —   <d8 

Jnne 174.462  2,482,619  10^(^10^  1(^^109^  —   <^  ^ 

July 157,688  2,V61,018  994(^10$^  10     ®  KHi  IH®*^ 

AiisniBt 154,802  1,037,062  99^^10  10^^10^  1     (d  2 

September 161,599  1,457,849  10     ®  12  10)4(^12^  1     ^^ 

October. 186.484  ],587.2S6  11^(^18  11^(^1^  IH^^S 

November 121,124  746.877  11^^12  11H(^1>  iH^ss 

December 99.096  1.214,618  —     ®  12  —     (^  12  l>i®2 

Totals  for  1903....  1,820,785        16,679,645       Av'g  19.18c.      Av'g  12.81c.  Av'g2Hc. 

Totals  for  1902....         1,208.229        10,184,049  "   11.17c.         "    11.67c  "     SJ4c. 

The  high  prices  ruling  at  the  close  of  the  year  1902  and  daring 
the  early  months  of  1908  naturally  induced  a  larger  production  of 
cheese  daring  1903,  though  the  increase  was  not  wholly  shown  in 
the  receipts  at  New-York,  but  the  total  receipts  at  this  port  were 
142,466  packages  more  in  1903  than  during  the  previous  year.  As 
noted  a  year  ago,  the  jobbers  in  the  interior  sections  of  the  State 
have  become  very  important  factors  in  the  distribution  of  cheese, 
and  have  drawn  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  away  from  the  New- 
York  market.  These  dealers  have  been  large  buyers  at  the  primary 
markets  all  through  the  season,  and  have  absorbed  considerable 
quantities  which  in  former  years  came  to  this  market.  While  the 
proportion  of  large  size  cheese  has  continued  moderate  more  was 
produced  during  1903  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  as 
the  bulk  of  large  has  sold  for  export  the  clearances  for  Europe 
show  an  increase  of  6,495,596  pounds,  as  compared  with  1902. 
The  average  price  for  the  year  was  nearly  Ic.  per  pound  higher 
than  in  1902  on  large  cheese,  and  nearly  fc.  per  pound  on  small 
cheese,  but  this  was  caused  by  the  high  prices  ruling  on  the  1902 
crop  from  January  until  the  wind  up  of  the  season  for  old  cheese 
in  May,  1903.  Prices  ruled  a  trifle  higher  the  past  year  than  the 
year  before,  from  May,  the  practical  beginning  of  the  new  crop, 
until  September,  but  the  surplus  was  so  much  larger  the  past  year 
that  prices  ruled  lower  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

The  year  1903  opened  in  exceptionally  favorable  condition.  Sup- 
plies in  the  early  months  of  1902  were  hardly  sufficient  to  supply 
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the  regular  trade  wants  before  new  cheese  arrived  in  suitable 
quantity  and  quality  to  take  the  plaoe  of  old,  and  with  the  esti- 
mated world's  Rtooks  on  January  J,  1903,  nearly  279,000  pounds 
less  than  the  previous  year,  the  outlook  for  the  balance  of  1902 
crop  was  certainly  a  very  strong  one,  and  prices  during  January 
ruled  higher  than  in  any  January  since  1883.  The  movement  to 
home  trade  dealers  during  the  month  of  January  was  very  Bati.sfac- 
tory,  and  while  many  buyers  were  inclined  to  operate  in  a  hand-to- 
mouth  manner  as  they  required  stock,  in  view  of  the  high  prices 
ruling,  others,  when  in  want  of  cheese,  did  not  hesitate  to  anticipate 
future  wants,  and  holders  sold  as  many  cheese  as  they  cared  to,  as 
the  general  position  of  the  market  indicated  better  prices  later  on. 
The  bulk  of  the  demand  was  from  home  trade  dealers  for  small  sizes, 
with  colored  having  the  lead.  Prices  opened  the  month  and  year 
on  the  basis  of  14c.  for  fancy  small,  an  inside  quotation  for  colored 
and  outside  for  white.  The  tone  gradually  hardened  during  the 
month,  and  closed  at  14^c.  for  small  colored  and  14^.  for  small 
white.  Large  size  were  in  only  moderate  demand  from  iiome 
trade  dealers,  but  supplies  moderate,  and  prices  ruled  firm,  opening 
the  month  at  14c.  and  closing  at  14^.  Exporters  took  a  few 
fair  sized  lots  of  fine  large  cheese  during  January,  but  bulk  of 
the  moderate  export  interest  was  in  underpriced  stock.  During 
February  there  was  little  change  in  the  general  conditions. 
Prices  showed  little  variation  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
month,  fancy  small  sizes 'ruling  at  14^c.  for  small  colored,  14|c. 
for  small  white  and  14:^c.  for  large,  both  white  and  colored. 
During  March  the  home  trade  continued  very  satisfactory,  and 
with  stockti  steadily  reducing  and  fancy  colored  becoming  scarce, 
prices  gradually  hardened,  and  before  the  close  of  the  second  week 
fancy  small  could  not  be  obtained  below  15c.,  and  held  firmly  at 
that  figure  up  to  the  close  of  the  month.  Small  white  cheese  met 
rather  more  attention  from  out  of  town  trade,  and  gradually 
gained  strength  until  14fc.  was  established  on  the  18th,  and  closed 
the  month  firm  on  that  basis.  Large  sizes  gained  in  strength  in 
sympathy  with  small  and  an  actual  scarcity  of  fancy  large,  and 
closed  the  month  firm  at  14^  @  14fc.  for  colored  and  14^  @  14^0. 
for  white.  Exporters  showed  more  attention  during  the  latter  part 
of  March,  and  secured  6,000  or  7,000  boxes  of  fine  large  cheeRC  at 
generally  14c.  Scattering  lots  of  so-called  new  cheese  from  fac- 
tories which  had  been  running  all  winter,  or  from  milk  stations, 
began  to  arrive  in  latter  part  of  March. 

During  the  entire  month  of  April  there  was  a  very  satisfactory 
home  trade  demand  for  old  cheese  and  stocks  were  gradually 
worked  out  until  by  the  close  of  the  month  there  was  scarcely  any 
really  fancy  cheese  available.  Prices  showed  little  if  any  variation 
during  the  month,  holding  at  15c.  for  fancy  small  colored,  14fc. 
for  fancy  small  white,  14^  @  14fc.  for  fancy  large  colored  and 
14^  @  I4^c.  for  fancy  large  white.  Many  factories  started  up  on 
April  1st,  but  tbe  supply  of  new  cheese  increased  very  slowly  dur- 
ing April.  Very  little  was  of  quality  suitable  for  home  trade  use, 
and  receivers  were  compelled  to  seek  an  export  outlet.     The  first 
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lot  of  genuine  new  cheese  from  a  factory  that  started  up  for  the 
Reason  arrived  on  April  10th,  though  a  few  scattering  lots  of  so- 
called  new  from  factories  that  had  been  running  all  winter,  or  from 
milk  stations,  had  been  coming  for  a  week  or  two  previously,  mostly 
small  sizes.  New  large  cheese  came  forward  slowly,  and  most  all 
the  desirable  lots  were  taken  by  exporters  at  Idc.  until  just  before 
the  close  of  the  month  when,  with  larger  supplies  in  prospect, 
prices  ruled  weaker,  with  12^0.  about  top  for  colored  and  12|c. 
difficult  to  exceed  for  white.  New  small  cheese  had  little  attention 
from  home  trade  dealers,  and  receivers  in  anxiety  to  prevent  ac- 
cumulation offered  inducements  to  exporters  who  secured  a  con- 
siderable quantity  at  12^c.,  and  that  figure  was  extreme  at  the  close 
of  the  month.  The  few  lots  of  old  cheese  remaining  were  gradu- 
ally cleaned  up  during  May  within  a  range  of  13  @  15o.  for  fair  to 
fancy  small  sizes  and  13  @  14|c.  for  fair  to  fancy  large  sizes.  New 
large  cheese  increased  rapidly  in  supply  during  May,  and  early  in 
the  month  exporters  did  not  feel  warranted  in  paying  more  than 
life.,  though  a  few  lots  brought  12c.  the  first  week.  There  was  a 
fairly  good  export  outlet,  and  prices  held  steadily  on  the  basis  of 
life,  up  to  about  the  19th  of  the  month,  with  colored  less  plenty 
and  stronger  than  white.  After  the  above  date  supplies  were 
fairly  liberal,  more  especially  of  white  cheese,  lower  prices  in 
Canada  diverted  export  attention,  and  with  stocks  of  white  cheese 
tending  to  accumulate,  prices  gradually  weakened,  until  at  the 
close  of  May  lOfc.  was  top  for  white,  and  colored  ruled  weaker  in 
sympathy,  with  He.  difficult  to  exceed  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Small  sizes  were  not  in  any  surplus  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
May,  and  with  a  good  home  trade  demand,  prices  ruled  firm ;  at 
opening  of  the  month  12^c.  was  quoted,  but  declined  to  12^.  on 
the  4th  and  to  12c.  on  the  11th,  though  advanced  to  12^c.  on  the 
18th,  and  held  at  that  figure  until  the  25th.  During  the  last  week 
in  May  lower  primary  markets  and  a  slow  demand  here  caused  a 
weak,  declining  market,  and  the  month  closed  in  unsatisfactory 
shape,  with  lljc.  top  for  fancy,  either  white  or  colored. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  receipts  of  both  large  and  small  size  full 
cream  were  rather  liberal,  causing  a  decline  in  prices  to  lOfc.  for 
small,  both  white  and  colored,  and  also  large  colored,  and  10^.  for 
large  white.  Supplies  of  large  full  cream  proved  moderate  after 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  while  general  demand  lacked  force, 
both  from  exporters  and  home  trade  buyers,  prices  were  steadily 
held  until  the  15th  when,  with  higher  country  prices,  advanced  ^. 
to  lOfc.  for  colored  and  lOfc.  for  white,  and  on  the  17th  white  was 
quoted  at  lOfc.  with  colored.  Trading  continued  moderate,  but 
high  country  cost  held  the  market  steady,  and  unchanged  until  the 
29th,  when,  with  larger  supplies  and  a  weaker  Canadian  market,  an 
easier  feeling  developed,  and  prices  declined  to  lO^c.  for  both 
colored  and  white,  and  on  the  last  day  of  June  fell  off  to  10§c 
Small  sizes  continued  in  liberal  supply,  but  costing  high  in  tbe 
country,  prices  held  steadily  until  the  15th,  when  10}c.  was  estab- 
lished in  sympathy  with  country  cost,  which  figure  was  sustained 
until  the  29th,  but  demand  was  only  fair  and  a  large  surplus  had  to 
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go  into  store.  On  the  29th,  with  considerable  aocumulation  and  a 
continued  slow  demand,  prices  declined  to  lOfo,,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  month  .10^.  was  top  for  both  colored  and  white.  During  the 
month  of  July  supplies  of  large  cheese  were  comparatively  moder- 
ate, but  with  l^etter  terms  obtainable  in  Canada  than  here,  the  ex- 
port demand  was  limited  all  through  the  month.  Prices  opened 
the  month  at  lOfc.  for  both  white  and  colored,  but  feeling  weak 
and  gradually  declined,  until  on  the  9th,  lOc.  became  top,  which 
was  the  ruling  figure  on  colored  until  the  close  of  the  month,  but 
large  white  declined  to  9^c.  on  the  23d  and  to  9|c.  on  the  24th, 
though  recovered  to  9fc.  on  the  2'7th,  and  closed  July  on  that 
basis.  With  continued  moderate  demand  and  liberal  supplies  of 
small  cheese  prices  ruled  weak  early  in  July,  declining  to  lO^c.  on 
the  6th  and  to  10c.  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  but  on  the  basis  of 
10c.  there  was  an  active  speculative  demand  for  storage  purposes, 
and  the  feeling  firm,  though  no  change  in  quotations  until  the  20th, 
when  lO^c.  was  established,  and  held  firmly  at  that  figure  until  the 
close  of  July.  During  August  supplies  of  large  full  cream  con- 
tinued moderate,  but  exporters  failed  to  obtain  much  encourage- 
ment, and  the  movement  was  limited  all  through  the  month, 
though  the  price  held  steadily  at  10c.  for  colored,  with  feeling  a 
shade  steadier  just  at  the  close  of  the  month,  and  that  became  an 
inside  quotation.  Large  white  was  not  as  firm  as  colored  and  de- 
clir  ed  to  9fc.  on  the  11th,  and  while  no  further  change  was  made 
during  the  month,  the  tone  was  a  shade  steadier  at  the  close. 
Small  full  cream  cheese  continued  in  active  speculative  demand  for 
storage  purposes  and  prices  ruled  firm,  advancing  to  lOfc.  on  the 
8d,  to  10|c.  on  the  10th,  and  held  firmly  at  that  for  small  colored 
until  the  2lBt,  when  market  weakened  to  lO^c.  under  liberal  re- 
ceipts and  stocks  accumulating,  and  on  the  24th,  lO^c.  became  all 
that  could  be  depended  upon,  though  occasional  exceptional  lots 
brought  a  premium,  but  no  further  change  during  the  month. 

During  September  the  market  presented  peculiar  features.  Not- 
withstanding continued  large  production,  with  indications  favor- 
able to  a  large  make  of  cheese  through  the  fall  months  and  com- 
paratively heavy  stocks  in  speculators  hands  of  June,  July  and 
August  make,  which  months  were  generally  favorable  and  the 
cheese  pnusually  fine,  still,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  English  and 
Canadian  markets  ruled  strong  and  advancing,  there  was  active 
competition  at  primary  markets  to  secure  cheese,  and  with  an 
active  demand  here  from  exporters  and  home  trade  dealers,  prices 
ruled  strong  and  steadily  advanced,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  montb^ 
12^.  was  an  inside  price  for  small  colored  and  12^.  an  outside 
figure  for  small  white,  while  large  colored  were  firm  at  12c.  inside 
and  large  white  12c.  outside.  Trading  during  October  was  less 
active,  and,  while  large  cheese  was  in  moderate  supply,  small  sizes 
continued  plenty,  and  there  were  evidences  of  weakness  early  in  the 
month,  though  prices  were  without  change  until  the  12th,  when 
both  large  and  small  sizes  declined  ^.,  on  the  next  day  ^.  more,  and 
the  following  day  ^.  more,  small  sizes  settling  to  ll^c.  and  large 
sizes  to  11^.     Small  were  freely  offered  at  ll^c.  during  balance 
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of  month,  bat  supplies  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Large  showed  a 
little  firmer  tone  late  in  the  month  in  view  of  light  supplies,  and 
advanced  to  ll^c.  on  the  26thy  and  held  firmly  at  that  until  the  close 
of  the  moifth.  The  month  of  November  was  characterized  by 
quiet  trading  all  through  the  month.  Small  sizes  continued  plenty 
and  a  considerable  surplus  had  to  be  stored,  but  large  sizes  con- 
tinued in  moderate  supply  though  demand  limited.  Fancy  Sep- 
tember cheese  cost  high  in  the  country,  and  were  under  pretty  good 
control  of  strong  holders  who  were  firm  in  their  views.  Prices 
were  advanced  to  ll|^c.  on  the  11th  and  to  !2c.  on  the  20th,  and 
closed  the  month  of  November  firm  on  that  basis.  The  month  of 
December  was,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  very  quiet  month.  Fancy 
September  made  cheese  cost  high,  and  holders  claimed  they  could 
not  replace  stocks  any  cheaper,  and,  therefore,  were  inclined  to 
remain  firm  in  their  views  on  the  basis  of  12c.  for  both  large  and 
small  sizes  all  through  the  month,  and  that  figure  remained  the 
ofiicial  quotation,  but  it  was  extreme  as  a  selling  basis  except  in  a 
small  way.  Late  made  cheese  came  forward  freely  with  quality 
irregular  and  undesirable,  and  the  later  the  make  the  poorer  the 
quality  ;  occasional  lots  brought  10^.  early  in  the  month,  but  later 
10c.  was  about  top  for  average  best  grade  arriving,  either  large 
or  small.  The  year  closed  with  much  larger  stocks  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe  than  the  previous  year,  but  holders 
generally  took  a  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook. 

The  Butter  Trade. 

Receipts  and  Exports  op  Butter,  with  Range  op  Prices  at  New- York, 

during  the  year  1903. 

RaKGB  OV  PbIOBB  for  F1HK8T  GBAD1C9,  IK 

Cbhts,  pbr  lb. 

HoNTBS.  SecHpts.    Bxportt,  Held         State  Dahy.       We$tim 

Pkgi.         jJ)9.       Creamery.     Creamery,         Tube.  Factory. 

January 131,889  803,4«1  26     (^'29  25     ®27  24     ®20H  n\^%i\ 

February 117,8:^5  666,680  26     (^28  S8^(^2S  22     ®25  16^^18 

March 147,185  1,415,068  ?7     (^  29  21     ®84  88     ®27  15H®16 

April 150,461  1.114,666  22^(^89  24     (^86  81^^27  VS^^l^ 

May 168,961  870.860  28     (^28)^         ....  81     ®22  15^^16 

June 284,780  896,889  20^(^22^         ....  19^(^21^  16     (^17 

Jaiy 892,873  298,003  19     (g^  20^         ....  16^^90  15     0 164 

August  840,017  496,117  19     (^20             ....  16^^18  15     ^  1^ 

September 807,435  470,868  1994®  21^        ....  1^     ^80  -     (^  UM 

October. 171.196  744,680  20     ®  22^  21^(^28  18     ^80.  15     ®  l^^ 

November 128,120  850.614  28^(^26  ^m^'^X^  19     (^81  —     ®  15 

I>ecember 129,924  683.906  28     (^85^  19     ®88H  19     (^28  —     ^15 

Totals  for  1908.     8,163,518      7.068,528  Av*g  23.48c.  AT*g  88.44c.    Av*g  81.80c  Ay*g  I6.OB0. 
Totals  for  1908.     1,976.688     6.862,448     ''     24.76c       '*    a4.48c        "    88.17c       "    18.54c- 

The  butter  trade  of  New- York  showed  healthy  progress  in  1903. 
In  the  matter  of  receipts  we  came  within  2,113  packages  of  the 
highest  previous  record — in  1896 — and  they  exceeded  by  186,890 
packages  the  figures  of  1902,  an  increase  of  nearly  9^  per  cent. 
Scarcely  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  operators  was  there  a 
more  favorable  season  for  butter  production.     Not  a  dairy  section 
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from  Maine  to  California  reported  even  a  short  spell  of  dry  weather, 
and  the  heavy  growth  of  grass,  generally  cool  weather  and  fine 
condition  of  the  cows  conid  not  mean  anything  but  a  splendid  make 
of  batter.  Undoubtedly  more  cows  were  milked  than  for  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  years,  and  the  further  extension  of  the  farm  separator 
system  saved  more  of  the  cream  than  in  former  years.  It  also 
changed  somewhat  the  character  of  the  batter,  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  cream  going  to  the  creameries  and  less  into  what  is  known 
as  farm  dairy  butter,  a  great  deal  of  which  eventually  becomes 
packing  stock,  fit  only  for  bakers'  use.  This  change  in  the  batter 
business  has  been  going  on  for  several  years  past,  but  the  progress 
in  1903  was  marked,  and  presage  even  more  rapid  changes  in  the 
year  to  come.  Perhaps  part  of  the  increase  in  New-Tork's  trade  is 
due  to  the  improved  facilities  for  carrying  the  summer  made  goods 
in  storage.  Freezers  of  large  dimensions,  constructed  under  the 
most  modern  plan  of  refrigeration,  with  guaranteed  temperature  of 
zero  to  ten  degrees  below,  were  available,  and  with  storage  rates 
eqaal  to  the  best  obtainable  in  the  West,  it  was  but  natural  tijat 
the  stock  should  drift  this  way.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  a  material  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  having  goods 
stored  near  the  consuming  or  distributing  markets,  and  this 
brought  more  of  the  product  to  Kew-York.  A  decrease  of  40 
per  cent,  in  the  output  of  the  oleomargarine  factories  was  also  a 
factor  in  the  situation,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ten  per 
cent,  more  butter  was  consumed  in  this  country  than  ever  before. 
At  no  time  could  we  find  much  place  for  our  butters  in  the  English 
markets,  as  they  were  burdened  most  of  the  time  with  immense 
quantities  from  other  producing  countries  that  have  no  such  con- 
sumptive capacity  as  we  have.  The  Australasian  Colonies  never 
gave  Great  Britain  so  much  butter,  twice  as  much  arriving  in  one 
week  as  we  shipped  in  the  entire  year.  We  gained  about  260,000 
pounds  in  the  shipments  to  the  tropical  countries,  the  clearances 
from  this  port  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  aggregating 
3,709,460  pounds  The  United  States  Government  modified  its 
restrictions  regarding  the  packing  of  butter  for  the  tropics,  and 
shippers  were  allowed  to  send  what  the  markets  required  without 
any  consideration  as  to  the  water  content  of  the  butter.  A  better 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  New-York  batter  trade  can 
be  obtained  by  reducing  the  2,163,518  packages  to  pounds,  which 
gives  an  aggregate  of  125,484,044  pounds.  Figuring  the  selling 
price  at  an  average  of  21c.  a  pound  it  gives  a  total  value  of 
$26,351,649. 

A  more  detailed  review  of  the  year's  business  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Janaary  opened  with  short  supplies  of  fresh  butter, 
reserved  offerings  of  held  goods  and  advancing  prices  all  along  the 
line.  Within  a  few  days  the  quotation  of  extra  fresh  creamery 
had  worked  up  to  29c.,  and  fancy  storage  creamery  to  270.  More 
than  a  week  of  active  trading  followed,  and  large  reductions  were 
made  in  the  reserve  holdings.  But  the  advances  gradually  de- 
veloped an  unstable  condition.  Trading  fell  off  considerably,  and 
the  nrst  sign  of  weakness  caused  a  general  loss  of  confidence  among 
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buyers,  which  led  to  a  sluggish  condition  of  trade.     Receipts  also 
bec^an  to  increase.     Holders  of  packing  stock  in  the  West  turned 
their  product  into  ladles  and  renovated,  and  shipped  heavily  of 
these.     Quotations  of  20  @  21c.  for  fresh  factory,  and  22  @  23c. 
for  standard  brands  of  renovated  were  attractive,  and  these  goods 
came  forward  so  freely  that  a  rapid  accumulation  of  stock  occurred. 
Marked  weakness  soon  developed  in  all  kinds  of  butter  as  receivers 
considered  it  unwise  to  pile  up  the  fresh  goods  at  that  season  of 
the  year  and  values  turned  downward.     In  the  search  for  a  selling 
basis  extra  fresh  creamery  was  let  down  to  28c.,  held  there  a  few 
days  without  bettering  affairs  and  then  dropped  to  27c.  and  to  26c., 
the  latter  point  being  reached  January  20.     The  best  held  creamery 
was  carried  down  by  this  decline  to  25c.     A  better  demand  for 
the  high  scoring  goods  was  awakened  by  the  lower  prices  ruling, 
and  for  the  balance  of  the  month  a  satisfactory  clearance  was  effected  ; 
but  there  continued  to  be  a  heavy  market  for  the  variously  manipu- 
lated products  of  farmer's  butter — imitation  creamery,  factory  and 
renovated.     We  were  above  an  export  basis  and  demand  from  home 
trade  waJt  entirely  inadequate  to  take  the  offerings  notwithstanding 
a  reduction  of  1  @  2c.  a  pound  in  asking  rates.     There  was  no  re- 
covery from  this  unfavorable  condition  until   more  than  half  of 
February  had  passed,  and  the  improvement  that  came  in  the  next 
week  was  confined  wholly  to  the  best  grades  of  fresh  creamery.  These 
worked  upward  about  2c.,  extras  reaching  28c.,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  price  of  fancy  storage  had  fallen  slowly  to  231  @  24c.,  fresh  ladles 
to  15^  @   16c.,  finest  held  ladles  to  15^0.,  and  renovated  to  1 8c. 
March  was  a  trying  month  for  most  operators  and  left  some  deep 
scars.     April  started  in  pretty  well  for  fine  fresh  table  grades,  one 
after  another  of  the  large  buyers  shifting  their  trade  from  old  to 
new  butter,  and  the  demand  absorbed  the  supply  promptly  on  the 
basis  of  29c.  for  extra  creamery.     That  price  held  until  the  13th, 
when  receipts  began  to  show  some  increase  from  all  sections,  New- 
York  State  and  Vermont  creameries  forwarding  their  product  by 
express  in  order  to  ^et  the  benefit  of  the  high  rates  ruling,  and  the 
market  again  turned  downward.     Operators  soon  appreciated  the 
fact  that  the  spring  decline  was  here,  and  by  the  most  conservative 
buying  they  secured  favors  almost  every  day  ;  by  the  close  of  the 
month  the  top  grade  had  fallen  to  22^c.,  with  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  nearly  all  other  qualities.     The  stock  of  storage  creamery 
was  practically  closed  out  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  April,  and 
much  better  prices  were  realized  on  the  end  of  the  season  than  were 
expected.     The  last  two  or  three  thousand  tubs  of  fine,  well  kept 
goods  brought  25  @  26c. 

May  1  opened  the  new  trade  year,  and  for  some  weeks  we  had 
an  unusually  steady  market.  Supplies  did  not  increase  as  fast  as 
was  looked  for,  and  a  gradual  broadening  of  the  consumptive  de- 
mand enabled  receivers  to  hold  prices  in  spite  of  persistent  efforts 
on  the  part  of  a  bear  element  to  break  them  down.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  these  kept  close  together  for 
the  whole  month.  The  total  receipts  were  only  163,061  packages, 
or  a  triflle  more  than  5^  per  cent,  short  of  the  figures  for  May, 
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1902.  Sprine  opened  early  and  oows  were  turned  out  in  good  con- 
dition, bnt  the  weather  in  the  producing  sections  in  the  West 
changed  to  wet  and  cold,  followed  by  floods,  and  these  somewhat 
abnormal  conditions  checked  the  output.  The  shortage  was 
not  confined  to  New-Tork,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Boston's  re- 
ceipts fell  off  306,821  pounds,  and  Chicago  was  behind  22,262 
packageH.  The  speculative  period  began  with  June,  and  the  extent 
of  the  buying  for  storage  largely  influenced  the  course  of  the  mar- 
ket. Operators  had  been  banking  on  a  pretty  high  price  until  the 
appetite  of  those  who  wanted  to  put  goods  away  had  in  a  measure 
been  satisfied,  and  after  starting  extra  creamery  at  22c.,  it  ran  up 
quickly  to  22^c.  holding  there  for  about  a  week  ;  but  the  butter 
was  pouring  in  here  in  great  quantities,  and  it  soon  dawned  upon 
buyers  that  prices  were  too  high  for  a  safe  investment,  and  their 
withdrawal  temporarily  resulted  in  weakness  and  a  gradual  decline 
to  20.^0.  for  the  last  two  days  of  the  month.  In  the  meantime 
State  dairy  fell  from  21^c.  down  to  19^  @  20c.,  and  finest  imita- 
tion creamery  from  19  to  18c.  Ladles  comprised  a  small  part  of 
the  receipts,  and  under  the  belief  that  packing  stock  would  be 
scarce  in  the  fall  and  winter,  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
hand  separator  system  and  consequent  lighter  production  of 
farmers'  butter,  speculators  paid  16  (k  17c.,  and  wanted  more  than 
they  could  find.  Receipts  made  almost  a  new  record,  the  total  for 
the  month  being  284,730  packages,  an  increase  over  the  same  month 
the  previous  year  of  36,716  packages,  or  about  14f  per  cent. 
The  average  price  of  finest  creamery  was  21.79c. 

July  receipts  went  8,000  packages  ahead  of  June,  and  as 
speculative  buyers  were  already  tiring  of  the  high  cost  there  was  a 
concerted  effort  to  get  prices  down,  which  was  reasonably  suc- 
cessful. From  20^0.  at  the  opening  of  the  month  there  was  a  drop 
to  19c.  before  the  close,  and  the  average  was  20.09c.  On  August  1 
it  was  estimated  that  200,000  packages  had  been  pat  in  the 
freezers,  and  for  the  next  four  weeks  the  accumulated  stock  was 
added  to  at  the  rate  of  15,000  to  20,000  packages  a  week.  The 
fact  that  values  were  fully  3c.  lower  than  at  the  opening  of  the 
speculative  period  brought  out  a  lot  of  new  buyers,  and  those  who 
bad  goods  put  away  at  higher  prices  took  on  further  lots  in  order 
to  average  down  the  cost.  The  publication,  at  this  time,  of  the 
year's  output  of  oleo,  showing  a  decrease  in  production  of  44  per 
cent,  lead  to  the  impression  that  a  great  deal  of  butter  would  be 
wanted  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  Very  strong  buying 
continued  not  only  here  but  at  other  points,  and  by  the  middle  of 
Augnet  825,000  packages  of  butter  were  stored  in  the  public  ware- 
houses f^l  the  country.  The  prompt  absorption  of  the  stock  led 
to  a  fractional  advance,  but  this  was  soon  lost  and  was  not  regained 
until  the  month  was  nearly  past.  The  shrinkage  in  the  make  came 
later  than  usual,  and  it  was  past  the  middle  of  September  before  fancy 
creamery  went  above  21c.,  and  not  until  near  the  close  of  October 
had  prices  reached  as  high  a  point  as  in  June,  a  very  unusual  and 
unsatisfactory  condition.  But  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  pro- 
duction proved  to  be  so  heavy  that  we  had  enough  fresh  goods 
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to  supply  ourrent  trade,  and  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
move  the  held  batter.  The  doors  of  the  freezers  were  practically 
unopened  until  after  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  300,000 
packages  that  were  in  storage  here  began  to  look  like  a  very  heavy 
burden.  Daring  the  summer  and  fall  State  dairy  never  became  an 
important  factor.  Most  of  the  milk  went  to  the  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  condenseries,  or  was  shipped  in  fluid  form,  and 
bat  little  was  made  up  into  dairy  butter.  For  the  few  lots  that 
were  reasonably  fine  there  was  some  call  at  1  to  2c.  below  the 
ruling  prices  for  creamery.  Factory  butter,  such  as  is  made  in  the 
West  from  farmers'  rolls,  bad  quite  strong  speculative  trading 
daring  the  summer,  and  the  cost  was  kept  high  because  there 
seemed  to  be  a  very  general  feeling  that  packing  stock  would  not 
be  so  plentiful  as  usual.  A  good  deal  of  the  factory  was  put  away 
at  a  cost  of  15^  @  IVc,  but  in  the  fall  it  was  found  that  millions 
of  pounds  of  packing  stock  had  also  been  stored,  and  there  was  no 
time  after  the  middle  of  October,  when  business  could  be  done  in 
the  finest  brands  at  over  15c. 

November  has  always  been  marked  by  variable   supplies,  and 
fluctuating  but  generally  advancing  prices.     At  the  opening  of 
the  month  the  outlook  as  to  values  was  quite  discouraging,  and  a 
good  many  holders  of  summer  made  butter  abandoned  the  hope  of 
making  a  profit  on  their  investment ;  indeed,  the  prospect  of  loss 
stared  holders  in  the  face.     But  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
situation    brightened    somewhat,  and    the    last    half    brought  a 
material  improvement  in  the  general  situation.     Supplies  of  fresh 
ran  down  rapidly,  receipt  for  the  month  footing  up  only  123,120 
packages — nearly   50,000    packages    less  than    for   October,   and 
170,000  packages  less  than  in  July.     This  turned  a  good  deal  of 
trade  to  the  storage  butter,  and  nearly  60,000  packages  were  taken 
from  the  freezers  for  consumptive  use  at  a  cost  of  21  @  23|o. 
Extra  fresh  creamery  worked  up  gradually  from  22^  to  25o.,  the 
latter  figure  at  the  close  of  the  month.     A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
situation  was  that  the  demand  was  confined  very  closely  to  the  best 
stock,  and  while  this  improved  other  sorts  were  barely  sustained, 
the  range  of  values  widening  out  much    more  than  usual.     The 
upward  tendency  in  fine  fresh  goods  was  not  checked  until  about 
the  second  week  in  December,  when  a  quotation  of  25  |c.  was  made 
for  a  couple  of  days.     We  were  then  above  a  parity  with    other 
markets,  and  stock  began  to  drift  this  way  so  freely  that  trade 
became  congested  and  prices  turned  downward.     A  drop  of  2^ 
occurred  before  relief  came.     Fancy  fresh  creamery  wan  then  down 
to  23c.,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  fresh  butter  offering  at  20  @  22c., 
and  the  finest  held  creamery  had  fallen  to  19  @  20c.     Best  ladles 
continued  to   sell  at  15c.,  and  State  dairy  fall  made  tubs  worked 
out  slowly  at  20  @  22c.     Up  to  the  close  of  December  the  redac- 
tions in  storage  holdings  were  not  nearly  what  they  should  have 
been,  and  the  year  closed  with  201,500  packages  in  the  public  ware- 
houses and  private  refrigerators,  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year  ;  and  the  outlook  was  gloomy  for  marketing  the  crop 
at  anything  like  satisfactory  prices. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK, 
Fob  thb  Ybab  1903. 

Hogshead  Tobacco, — Generally  speaking,  businesB  in  this  variety 
was  rather  a  one-sided  affair,  inasmaob  as  the  low  grades  again  took 
the  lead,  being  in  strong  demand  from  beginning  to  end,  for  home 
trade  as  well  as  for  export,  and  fully  maintaining  their  relatively 
high  level  of  prices.  On  the  other  hand  the  better  grades  suffered 
even  greater  depression  than  the  year  before,  partly  on  aeoonnt  of 
the  tremendous  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  Enj^lish  market, 
consequent  upon  the  amalgamation  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  Great  Britain  with  the  British  Tobacco  Company,  partly 
on  account  of  excessive  rains  during  the  handling  and  packing 
season,  which  caused  much  of  the  tobacco  to  be  packed  in  soft 
order,  which  again  caused  considerable  damage  during  its  fermen- 
tation. 

For  most  of  what  is  generally  termed  English  stripping  or  stem- 
ming leaf  other  outlets  had  to  be  found,  and  they  were  eventually 
found,  but  only  at  great  sacrifice  in  value,  whereas  most  of  the 
leaf  packed  in  soft  order  had  to  be  sold  finally  at  lug  prices. 
These  conditions  were  most  severely  felt  in  the  sale  of  the  leaf 
grown  in  Southern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  only  large  and 
sound  leaf,  fit  either  for  wrapper  purposes  or  for  the  African  trade, 
fairly  held  its  own,  being  comparatively  scarce  in  the  crop,  which 
was  otherwise  a  large  one. 

The  Burley  crop  grown  in  the  central  and  northeastern  counties 
of  Kentucky  sold  well  throughout  and  at  steadily  advancing  prices, 
the  yield  there  being  rather  below  the  average  in  quantity,  and 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  same  conditions  are  likely  to  prevail  during  the  ensuing  year, 
the  new  crop  being,  if  anything,  again  smaller  than  the  previous 
one.  Consequently  a  further  and  no  less  material  advance  in  values 
may  be  anticipated. 

Li  Virginia  the  dark  portion  of  the  crop  sold  early  and  com- 
paratively well,  there  being  sufficient  demand  for  home  trade  and 
general  export  to  nearly  offset  the  backwardness  of  the  Britishers. 
But  in  the  bright  belt  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  their  support 
was  sadly  missed.  With  the  exception  of  bright  plug  wrappers, 
which  kept  up  well,  all  grades  suffered  severely,  medium  to  good 
selling  for  about  half  of  what  they  brought  in  1902,  while  the  lower 
grades  lost  about  one-third  in  value. 

In  Maryland  the  low  and  medium  grades  sold  well  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  better  grades,  being  deficient  in  color,  met  with 
but  little  favor,  and  could  only  be  sold  at  concessions. 
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As  is  bat  natural,  under  the  oircumBtances  above  stated,  exports 
to  Great  Britain  fell  off  tremendously,  from  this  port  alone  about 
23,500  hogsheads,  but  the  European  continent  and  other  foreign 
countries  proved  true,  and  bought  rather  more  liberally  than 
before,  to  wit :  Germany,  about  20,000  hogsheads,  of  which  about 
12,000  Western,  3,000  Virginian  and  5,000  Maryland  ;  France, 
about  30,000—15,000  Western  and  15,000  Maryland ;  Italy,  about 
21,000— 15,000  Western  and  6,000  Virginia  ;  Spain,  about  18,000— 
12,000  Western,  4,000  Virginia  and  2,000  Maryland.  Other  conn- 
tries  in  proportion. 

Imports  of  Turkish  tobacco  were  about  6,000,000  pounds,  or 
about  double  of  what  they  were  in  1902.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
further  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Turkish  cigarettes, 
but  also  to  the  revolution  in  Macedonia,  which  threatens  to  materi- 
ally curtail  the  production  of  tobacco  in  European  Turkey,  where 
the  best  qualities  are  grown. 


Stock  State  mbnt. 

Janaary  1,  1908.     Stock  od  band 2.440 

Received  daring  1903 113,702 

116,142 

Exported 89.674 

Manufactured 24.396 

113,970 

January  1.  1904.     Stock  on  hand 2,172 

Spbcification  op  Regbifts. 


Weste  rn 85, 645 

Virginia 26.115 

Maryland 2,942 


113,70*2 


Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  in  Hogsheads  from  Nbw-Tork  in  1903. 


Great  Britain 20.000 

Scandinavia 1 ,505 

Germany 6,546 

Hungary 336 


West  Indies '. 

South  and  Central  America. . 

British  North  America 

Africa 


Hkd*. 
736 
737 
236 

3.494 


Belgium 4,892  Australia 2,541 

Holland 612   New-Zealand 23 

France 14,727 1  East  India 12 

Spain 11,680  I  China 47 

Portugal 287  

Italy 21,404 '         Total 89,574 

Other  Mediterranean  Ports . . .  259 ' 
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Quotations,  January  1,  1904. 
Keniucky  and  Dark  Virginia'- 


JUghi.             Heavy. 
Centa  per  lb.     Cents  per  lb. 

Light. 
Cents  per  lb. 

HeoKV' 
Cents  per  lb. 

Trashy  La«. . .     6    @  6*         6i  @  7 
Com.  toM.Lugs    7    @7i         7i  @  8 
Good  Lugs  ....     8   @  8i         8^  @  9 

Com.  toM.  Leaf    8  @   9^ 
Good  to  Fine  "   10   @  11 
Selections 12    @  13 

84@10 
lOi  @  12 
18    @15 

Virginia  and  Carolina  BrighU— 

Centa. 

Centt. 

Com.  to  Medium  Smokers. . .      6  @  8 
Good  to  Fine              "      ...       9  @  11 

Common  Wrappers 

Medium           ••        

.     16  @  20 
.     26@  86 

Common  to  Medium  Cutters.       9  @  12 

Good                "        

.     40@60 

Good  to  Fine  Cutters 18  @  18 

Common  to  Medium  Fillers..      7  @    9 

Fine                 '*       

.     66@66 

Selections        *'       

.     70  @  80 

Good  to  Fine  Fillers 10  @  12 

Domestic  Cigar  Zeaf. — ^Thanks  to  the  flouriBhin^  condition  of 
the  cigar  industiyy  the  year  opened  with  a  good  demand  for  all 
kinds  and  grades,  as  long  as  they  were  in  sound  condition  and  of 
fair  to  good  qaality.  Wrappers  of  former  crops  having  been  sold 
out,  the  force — sweated  wrappers  of  the  new  Connecticut  crop 
were  eagerly  taken  up,  with  prices  easily  in  sellers'  favor.  Oood 
light  binders  of  any  growth  were  by  no  means  plentiful  either,  and, 
therefore,  commanded  good  prices  whenever  offered,  nor  was  there 
any  backwardness  on  the  part  of  buyers  regarding  good  old  filler 
stock,  for  which  prices  were  well  maintained  all  along  the  line. 

Consequently,  when  the  bulk  of  the  crops  of  1902  began  to  be 
sampled  in  September  they  met  with  a  general  demand,  and  large 
sales  were  effected  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of  sellers. 
Everything  seemed  to  point  towards  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  a 
satisfactory  year,  when  suddenly,  during  the  first  half  of  Novem- 
ber, the  failure  was  announced  of  one  of  the  largest  packing  and  im- 
porting houses,  carrying  down  with  it  a  dozen  or  more  of  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  all  over  the  country,  who  had  depended  upon  it 
for  credit,  the  joint  liabilities  aggregating  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This,  naturally,  staggered  th^  trade,  and  business  for  the 
remaining  six  weeks  of  the  year  was  confined  to  the  supply  of 
actual  requirements  only. 

Receipts  of  Porto  Rico  tobacco  more  than  doubled  during  the 
year,  but  the  crop  being  of  good  quality,  it  sold  readily  at  good 
prices,  and  there  is  no  stock  on  hand  to  speak  of. 

Havana, — Anything  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  clear 
Havana  cigars  from  wrappers  to  fillers  found  prompt  sale  upon 
arrival  during  the  entire  year,  as  the  clear  Havana  cigar  keeps  on 
gaining  in  favor  with  the  smoking  public.  Of  heavy  bodied  fillers 
suitable  for  seed  and  Havana  cigars  the  Yuelta  variety  sold  not  so 
well,  the  general  run  of  goods  offered  of  the  1902  crop  having  the 
body  but  not  the  desired  sweetness  in  taste  and  flavor.  Remedies, 
while  still  rather  slow  of  sale  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  sold 
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all  the  better  daring  the  latter  half,  when  it  beoame  evident  that 
the  1008  crop  would  contain  little  or  no  tobacco  suitable  for  this 
market. 

Sumatra. — A  large  and  satisfactory  business  was  done  in  this 
variety  durine  the  year.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  domestic  wrap- 
pers, the  surplus  stock  of  Sumatra  carried  over  from  the  previous 
import  began  to  move  earlier  and  better  than  had  been  anticipated, 
thus  encouraging  importers  to  buy  liberally  of  the  new  crop, 
which,  fortunately,  turned  out  to  be  a  good  one.  While  the  im- 
portation was  larger  than  ever  before— nearly  4,000  hales — the 
stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  no  larger  than  a  year 
ago. 

Importations  of  Cioab  Leaf  durino  1003. 

BaUa. 

Havana 122,664 

Decrease 691 

Samatra 30,479 

.  Increase 7,492 

Porto  Rloo 8,632 

Increase 5,414 

Production  of  Tobacco  in  the  United  States  during  1003.    (Leaf.) 

Acres 1.087,876  I  Pounds 815,072,425 

Increase 6,650  |  Decrease 8,852,538 

Manufacture  of  Tobacco  in  the  United  States  during  1003. 


Cigars namber,  6,886,647,453 

Little  Cigars..       "  606,688,815 

Cigarettes  ....       ' '  8,211,352,018 

Tobacco pounds,  820,802,403 

Snuff "  20,121,811 


Increase namber,  402,663,956 

Decrease "  100,655,182 

Increase "  465,547,847 

pounds,  6,044,102 

"       "  1,714,434 
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REVIEW  OFTHE  PETROLEUM  TRADE  OFTHE  UNITED  STATES. 
Fob  thb  Year  1003. 

A  BBViBW  at  least  as  often  as  onoe  a  year  seems  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  history  of  this  important  and  interesting  bat  eyer- 
ohangine  industry.  It  is  seldom  that  a  twelye  months  passes  with- 
out such  shifting  in  the  sources  of  supply,  or  changes  in  the 
methods  of  manufacture  or  unexpected  trade  complications  as 
would  greatly  embarrass  many  lines  of  business.  Petroleum  has 
grown  to  be  a  world-wide  necessity.  And,  fortunately,  American 
petroleum  products  haye,  in  quality,  dominated  the  output  of 
other  countries.  Otherwise,  eyen  American  pluck,  patience  and 
alertness,  which  haye  characterized  all  branches  of  the  petroleum 
trade,  would  not  haye  been  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
position. 

The  feature  of  great  moment  to  the  American  industry  in  1 003 
is  a  gratifying  growth  in  production  of  crude.  To  be  sure  it  has 
been  in  more  remote  sections,  California,  Texas,  and  the  new  inter* 
mediate  region  of  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  ;  and,  further,  it 
has  been  crudes  apparently  suited  only  for  the  lower  uses  of  fuel, 
gas  making  and  rough  lubrication,  instead  of  illumination  in 
lamps.  But  that  American  crude  is  far  from  exhaustion  is  cheering 
news  to  the  friends  of  this  great  American  industry.  We  haye 
faced  for  seyeral  years  a  gradual  and  steady  depletion  of  stocks, 
not  so  much  from  decline  m  production,  as  a  large  growth  in  con- 
sumption unmatched  by  a  corresponding  increase  m  production. 
Stimulated  by  the  higher  prices  that  naturally  followed  the  disap- 
pearance of  stocks,  wider  exploitations  were  undertaken.  But  it 
looked  as  though  the  area  of  profitable  producing  territory  had 
been  defined,  and  that  the  American  industry  must  husband  its 
resources  if  it  planned  to  maintain  a  permanent  position.  The 
year  1903  has  shown  that  the  limits  of  possible  production  haye 
been  much  under-estimated.  Pennsylvania  crude,  which  was  sup- 
plemented by  Ohio,  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  reckon  with  the 
new  fields  in  Kansas.  California,  producing  fuel  crudes,  has  shown 
great  expansion,  while  the  corresponding  territory  in  Texas,  which, 
a  year  ago  was  rapidly  declining,  seems  to  haye  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Sour  Lake  following  Spindle  Top,  and  Batson's 
Prairie  following  Sour  Lake.  Besides,  it  would  be  a  reflection  on 
the  capacity  which  has  heretofore  marked  the  skill  of  the  American 
manufacturer  if  he  could  not  deyise  some  plan  for  turning  these 
lower  grades  of  oil  to  the  higher  mission  of  illuminants,  at  least  by 
makine  them  substitute  in  fuel  and  gas  making  for  products  which 
could  be  turned  into  refined  oil.  So  marked  has  been  this  increase 
in  production  of  crude  that  one  enthusiastic  trade  journal  estimates 
the  total  output  of  the  past  year  at  100,000,000  barrels.    Accurate 
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retarns  are  not  yet  available,  and  while  this  figure  is  undoabtedly 
too  high,  the  statistics  will  probably  show  a  gain  well  towards  it. 

But  thoughtful  students  of  the  situation  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  this  prospect.  Quantity  will  not 
always  substitute  for  quality,  and  the  American  merchant  faces  a 
competition  to-day  better  equipped  with  a  supply  and  more  alert  in 
devices  than  ever  before.  The  Petroleum  Worlds  of  London,  in  a 
recent  issue,  made  some  startling  comparisons  favorable  to  the 
Russian  output.  Boastful  Americans  have  likened  the  Texas  field 
to  the  Russian  at  Baku.  In  1903  the  main  production  in  Texas 
was  from  Sour  Lake  with  a  total  of  from  8,000,000  to  9,000,000 
barrelf.  But  the  Baku  field  of  Russia  furnished  last  year  over 
60,000,000  barrels,  and  that  after  supplying  approximately  this 
quantity  annually  for  several  years. 

Again,  the  exhibit  of  American  petroleum  exports  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Those  for  1902  showed  a  considerable  reduction 
from  those  of  1901,  and  now  1903  shows  the  very  striking  decrease  of 
over  128,000,000  gallons.  Prices  were  advanced  because  the  cost  of 
crude  was  higher,  and  competition  from  the  new  Far  East  fields  in 
Sumatra  and  Burmah  and  the  European  fields  of  Galicia  and  Ron- 
mania,  together  with  the  ever-agressive  Russian  field,  promptly  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  to  displace  American  oil. 

Production. — Starting  at  $1.60  in  January,  Pennsylvania  crude 
showed  little  change  in  price  until  August,  when  it  advanced  to 
$1.56.  In  October  it  touched  $1.77  ;  in  November  it  went  still 
higher  to  $1.82,  and  December  it  reached  $1.90,  making  the 
average  for  the  year  $1.63.  This  was  36  cents  higher  than  the 
average  for  1902,  and  88  cents  above  the  average  for  1901.  Bot 
even  these  prices  were  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  enough  develop- 
ment to  prevent  a  drain  on  the  stocks  above  ground.  In  the  nor- 
thern fields,  comprising  the  States  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  production  exceeded 
61,000,000  barrels,  but  the  consumption  was  64,000,000  barrels,  com- 
pelling a  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  3,000,000  barrels.  This  brought 
the  total  stock,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  below  20,000,000  barrels. 
Drillers,  encouraged  by  high  prices  have  tried  remote  sections  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  defined  producing  fields  with  but  little  suc- 
cess. As  many  as  16,232  wells  were  put  doi^n  in  these  fields  in 
1903,  but  2,889,  or  nearly  18  per  cent,  proved  dry  holes.  It  is  only 
when  we  take  into  account  the  new  territories  producing  crudes  of 
doubtful  value,  Kansas,  California  and  Texas,  that  we  find  gains. 
The  Kansas  field  has  been  extended  into  Indian  Territory  and  down 
as  far  as  Oklahoma  with  encouraging  results.  California  and  Texas, 
as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  review,  have  made  great  stridea,  both  in 
extending  territory  and  increasing  output ;  in  California  the  fields 
being  more  steady  and  lasting ;  in  Texas  more  prolifio,  but  short 
lived. 

Prices. — ^The  price  of  refined  oil  changed  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  changes  in  cost  of  crude,  starting  at  8.20  cents  per  gallon  in 
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barrels,  there  was  but  little  yariation  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  the  extreme  advance  being  to  8.55  cents,  but  later,  as  the  price  of 
crude  increased,  the  price  of  refined  oil  was  raised,  going  up  to  9.50 
cents  at  the  end  of  December.  The  average  for  the  year  was  8.64 
cents,  1.25  cents  higher  than  the  average  for  1902.  Naphtha 
showed  similiar  changes  but  more  marked,  goin^  from  9.05  cents 
per  gallon  in  barrels  in  January  to  12.40  cents  m  December,  the 
average  for  the  year  was  11.72  cents,  a  gain  of  nearly  2.75  cents 
for  1902. 

Meporta — With  the  single  exception  of  lubricating  oils,  all  grades 
of  petroleum  exports  showed  decided  reductions  in  1903.  Refined 
suffered  most  severeljr.  The  loss  in  that  grade  alone  was  over 
100,000,000  gallons,  if  we  omit  the  exports  from  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  which  are  included  in  our  figures  for  the  first  time,  and  even 
including  the  deliveries  from  that  port,  refined  oil  exports  declined 
over  99,000,000  gallons.  Crude  oil  shipments  showed  a  loss  of 
nearly  20,000,000  gallons  ;  naphtha  a  shrinkage  of  over  7,000,000 
gallons,  while  the  three  grades  combined  make  a  total  decrease 
from  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston  of  more  than 
128,000,000  gallons.  Port  Arthur  shipped  in  1 903  8,316,000  gallons. 
The  lesson  of  the  year's  record  seems  to  be  that  the  consumers  of 
American  oils  abroad  will  prefer  our  products  because  of  their  uni- 
form and  superior  quality  only  up  to  a  moderate  difiierence  in  price 
over  European  and  Asiatic  competitive  oils,  and  that  when  the  dif- 
ference in  price  goes  beyond  such  moderate  figure,  our  competitors 
will  gain  in  balance  of  trade. 

MONTHLY  RANGE  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  NEW-YORK  IN  1908, 

BxWUfWD 

Stavdabd  Whitb. 
InBarreU, 

Months.  / • » 

Highest    Lowest     Avg. 

Jannsry 8.80  8.90  8.86 

Febmary 8.S0  8.S0  BM 

March 8.86  SJW  8.88 

April ass  8.86  8.86 

May a66  a86  8.49 

Jane 8.66  6.66  8.66 

July &56  a65  8.66 

Angnst &66  8.66  ^66 

September 8.80  8.56  &67 

October 9U»  880  0.04 

Norember 0.60  0.80  9.87 

December 9.60  0.10  9.48 

ATg.  for  the  year  1908 8.64 

1908 7.89 

1901 7.48 

1900 8.46 

1899 7.98 

1896 6.88 

1807 6.91 


Naphtha. 

InBarrdi, 

Highest 

Lowest 

Avg. 

9.06 

9.05 

9.05 

ia06 

0.06 

9.88 

11.90 

10.06 

10.60 

18.S0 

11.80 

19  08 

18.40 

18.80 

18.84 

18.40 

19.40 

19.40 

19.40 

18.40 

18.40 

18.40 

18.40 

12.40 

19.40 

18.40 

18.40 

18.40 

18.40 

19.40 

19.40 

13.40 

12.40 

18.40 

18.40 

19.40 



-i^ 

.... 

11.79 
9.C6 
9.90 
9.99 

10.18 
6.14 
6.8-. 
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WELLS  COMPLETED  AND  DRY  HOLES,  TEAR  1908. 

PSMITBTLYAHIA.  OHIO.  ImDIANA. 


MOMTBt. 

W«U8 

OmpUUd. 

mZt. 

WtU* 
Completed. 

EoUi, 

WeUt 
Completed. 

Dry 

Janaarj 

...        490     .. 

189     . 

216     .. 

16     . 

168     . 

15 

February 

518     .. 

159     . 

254     .. 

22     . 

178     . 

17 

March 

495     .. 

140     . 

260     .. 

17     . 

288     . 

15 

April 

May 

664     .. 

159     , 

287     .. 

19     . 

286     . 

19 

716     .. 

178 

879     .. 

19     . 

881     . 

43 

Jane 

889     .. 

227 

402     .. 

25     . 

408     . 

47 

July 

..        781     .. 

194     . 

888     .. 

24     . 

877     . 

48 

August 

846     .. 

216     . 

486    .. 

85     . 

887     . 

50 

September. . . . 

814     .. 

198    . 

888     .. 

24     . 

887     . 

32 

October 

816     .. 

223     . 

384     .. 

87     . 

866     . 

36 

November . . . 

834     .. 

218     . 

858     .. 

29     . 

875     . 

27 

December . . . . 

678     .. 

168     . 

825     .. 

82     . 

290     . 

27 

Total 8,474 


2,214 


4,072 


299 


8,686 


376 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATES  DURING 

THE  YEAR  1908. 


January. . 
February  . 
March  . . . , 

April 

May 

June 


$1  58 
1  50 
1  50 
1  51 
1  52 
1  50 


July 

August 

September  . 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 


AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  THE  LAST  TWELVE  YEARS. 


Year  1908. 

-  1902. 
"  1901. 
**  1900. 
*'   1899. 

-  1898. 


$1  59 
1  24 
1  21 
1  85 
1  29 
91 


Year  1897. 
'*  1896. 
"  1895. 
"  1894. 
*'  1893. 
*'     1892. 


(1  53 

1  56 

1  57 

1  69 

1  79 

1  89 

f    79 

1  19 

1  86 

84 

64 

56 

EXPORTS  OF    PETROLEUM    FROM    THE  PORT  OF  NEW- YORK  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES   DURING  THE  YEAR  1903. 

Refined  Otl. 

Great  Britain— London gallons,  83,755,100 

Liverpool .... 

Bristol  and  Plymouth 1,209.500 

Ireland 1.592,550 

Other  ports 18.926,850 

Germany— Bremen 4,217,760 

Hamburg 46.859.858 

Stettin 4,010,000 

Danzig 1 ,  196, 850 

Sweden 789,658 

Norway — 

Denmark— Aarhaus 2.429,900 

Aalborg 

Copenhagen — 

Other  ports 889,869 

Belgium 23,645,600 
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Holland— AmBterdam gallons,  16,819,005 

Flushing 1,616,860 

Rotterdam 66,217,120 

France .... 

PortQgal,  Azores  and  Madeira 688,209 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Ac. .         240,000 

Italy 99,786 

Arabia 72,000 

India  and  Farther  India— Bombay 600,000 

Calcutta 1,142,010 

Eurrachee  and  Madras 1,780,900 

Ceylon 1 ,  436 .  750 

Saigon  and  Haiphong 1,213,820 

Pt^nang  and  Singapore 526,000 

Rangoon .... 

China— Shanghai 19,078,080 

Hong  Kong 16,558.550 

Chefoo  and  Tsinta 2,718,610 

Amoy  and  Foochow 

Japan— Yokohama 7,786.210 

Hiogo  and  Kobe 6,t00 

Hakodate  and  Yokkaichl 4,497,460 

Java— Batavia  and  Anjler 2,751,860 

Samarang  and  ^Durabaya 902,240 

Philippine  Islands 8,627,470 

Malacca  Islands,  Macassar  and  Pedang 5*26,500 

Bourbon  and  Manritias 844,150 

Madagascar 8 1 7 ,  080 

Africa,  Egypt,  Morocco,  &c 410,000 

Canary  Islands 1,288,120 

West  Coast  of  Africa 820,520 

South  Coast  of  Africa 7,887,570 

East  Coast  of  Africa 406, 960 

Australia 9,184,990 

NewZealand 2,711,880 

British  North  America 290,868 

Mexico 52,100 

Central  America 1,402,746 

Cuba 657,096 

Puerto  Rico 148.906 

Westlndies 4,902,887 

United  States  of  Colombia 938,044 

Venezuela 1,059,511 

British,  French  and  Dutch  Guiana 1,051,901 

Brazil 20,087,978 

Argentine  Republic 18,414,626 

Uruguay 8,828,000 

Chill 5,888,580 

Peru 496.560 

Ecuador 443,190 

Total,  refined  oil gallons,  859,498,082 


Cbude  Oil. 

Cuba gallons,  165,208 

Westlndies ...  60.146 

Other  Countries 2,948 

Total,  crude  oil  gallons,  228,802 
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Naphtha. 

Great  Britain gallons,  1 ,  498, 650 

France 5,156,600 

Other  Europe 6,560 

VariouB  Ports 1,070,910 


Total,  naphtha gallons,  7,782.720 

Grand  total gallons,        867,454.054 

Total  shipments  of  Refined  Oil  from  the  Port  of  New-York, 

year  1908 859,498,082 

Crude  equivalent 479,824,043 

Total  shipments.  Crude  Oil,  year  1908 228,302 

Grand  total,  Crude  equivalent,  year  1903 479,552,345 

Grand  total.  Crude  equivalent,  year  1902 618,681,519 

Exports  of  Crude  Oil,  Rbfiited  Oil  and  Naphtha  from  all  Ports, 
Years  1902  and  1908. 

1902.  1903. 

OaUont,  OaUont. 

867.454.054 
877,250.496 
34,735.650 
647,450 
3,315,972 


New.York 474,629,652 

Philadelphia 398.710,459 

Baltimore 40,820,777 

Boston 575,811 

Port  Arthur .... 


Total 909,286,699        ..        788,403,622 

Total  Exports  op  Crude  Oil.  Refined  Oil  and  Naphtha  From  Naw- 
York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Port  Arthur,  Year 
1908. 

Crude  OU. 
GallB. 

New- York 228,802 

Philadelphia 107,057,596 

Baltimore .... 

Boston .... 

Port  Arthur 888,722 


Total 108,169,620 


Sefined  OU. 

Qalls. 

359.493,082 

266.667.760 

34,785.650 

647,460 

2,482,250 

Galls. 
7,782,720 
8.585,150 

.... 

Total, 

Galls. 

367,454.054 

877,250.496 

84,785,650 

647.450 

8,315.972 

668,966,132 

11,267.870 

788.408,622 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Fob  tbb  Yeab  1903. 

The  Atlantio  fleet  of  1003,  numbering  nineteen  vessels^  obtained 
eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  an  average  of 
six  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  to  eaoh  vessel,  against  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  barrels  by  eighteen  vessels  in  1002.  Bark  Sunbeam 
secured  in  addition  to  her  catch  of  sperm  oil,  about  four  hundred 
barrels  of  whale  oil  and  three  thousand  pounds  of  whalebone, 
which  were  disposed  of  at  good  prices.  Brig  Leonora  took  one 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  whale  oil  and  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  whalebone,  which  were  not  shipped  home.  As  the 
average  price  of  sperm  oil  for  the  year  was  about  ten  cents  per 
gallon  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  results  were  not  quite 
satinfactory. 

The  season  of  1903  in  the  Arctic  ocean  was  the  poorest  ever 
known  since  whaling  has  been  prosecuted  in  that  ocean,  and  that  is 
a  period  of  fifty-five  years,  dating  from  the  year  1848,  when  the 
bark  Superior,  Captain  Royce,  of  Sag  Harbor,  passed  through 
Behring  Straits  into  the  Arctic.  A  considerably  higher  price  was 
obtained  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  catch  of  whalebone,  which 
materially  helped  out  the  results. 

The  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  engaged  in  the  business  was 
increased  during  the  year,  being  on  January  Ist  forty-two  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  total  tonnage  of  nine  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  against  thirty-nine  vessels  and  tonnage  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  on  January  1,  1003. 

The  schooner  Joseph  Manta,  of  Provincetown,  eighty-one  tons, 
was  totally  lost  with  all  of  her  officers  and  crew,  having  been  driven 
on  the  rocks  in  a  severe  hurricane,  experienced  at  Pico,  Western 
Islands,  in  October. 

The  right  whaling  fishery  is  still  confined  to  the  northern  seas. 
The  catch  of  bowheads  was  twenty-one,  against  fifty-seven  in  1902, 
and  forty-three  in  1901.  Five  right  whales  were  taken  outside  the 
Arctic,  against  three  in  1902  and  thirteen  in  1901. 

Five  vessels  cruised  in  Japan  waters  for  sperm  oil,  being  fitted 
out  from  San  Francisco  ;  five  thousand  six  hundred  barrels  was 
obtained,  being  about  equal  to  the  previous  year's  catch  by  six 
vessels  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  barrels.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  oil  was  disposed  of  in  the  San  Francisco  market  for 
refining. 

Steamers  Bowhead  and  Narwahl,  and  schooner  Bonanza  are 
wintering  in  the  Arctic  at  Herschel  Island.  Schooner  Era,  of  this 
port,  (New-Bedford,)  is  wintering  in  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  not  ex- 
pected home  until  1905. 
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Sperm  oil  opened  the  year  at  sixty-five  cents  asked,  bat  no  sales 
were  made  until  in  May,  when  fifty-seven  and  a  half  cents  was  paid 
by  refiners.  The  price  dropped  to  fifty-two  and  a  half  cents'  in 
July  ;  fifty-five  cents  was  reported  paid  in  Angust,  and  the  price 
advanced  to  fifty-eight  cents  in  September,  remaining  steady  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

Whale  Oil. — ^The  small  quantity  imported  into  this  port  (New- 
Bedford)  was  sold  at  thirty-eight  cents  per  gallon.  The  imports  at 
San  Francisco  by  the  Northern  vessels  were  disposed  of  in  that 
market  for  home  use. 

Whalebone. — The  ruling  price  of  Arctic  was  five  dollars  per 
pound  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  and  about  all  of  the 
stock  carried  over  was  disposed  of.  The  remaining  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  Arctic  was  closed  out  in  June  on  private  terms,  but  said 
to  be  five  dollars  per  pound,  and  the  sale  was  also  made  of  three 
thousand  pounds  of  South  Sea  at  four  dollars  per  pound.  In  July 
and  August  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  New 
Arctic  was  received,  and  nine  thousand  pounds  was  disposed  of  in 
September,  reported  at  five  dollars  per  pound,  and  the  balance, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  in  October,  at  five  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  pound.  The  market  was  bare  of  stock  until  in 
November,  when  the  Northern  fiee^  arrived  down  at  San  Francisco, 
supplying  the  market  with  about  fifty-two  thousand  pounds.  This 
limited  supply  coming  on  a  bare  market  enabled  holders  to  advance 
the  price  of  Arctic  to  six  dollars  to  six  dollars  and  twenty-five 
centa  per  pound,  at  which  about  all  the  stock  was  disposed  of,  and 
the  market  closed  strong  at  six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound. 

Refined  spermaceti  sold  in  January  at  twenty-one  cents,  and  was 
the  ruling  price  until  April,  when  it  dropped  to  twenty  and  a  half 
cents,  and  to  twenty  cents  in  June,  remaining  steady  until  September, 
when  twenty-one  cents  was  paid,  and  in  October  twenty-two  cents 
to  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents,  which  was  the  ruling  price  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Imports  of  Sperm  Oil,  Whalb  Oil  and  Whalbbonb  into  the  United 
States  during  the  Tear  1903,  compared  with  the  previous  Five 
Tears. 

Bbls.  Sperm, 

New-Bedford 12,029 

New-Tork 470 

San  Francisoo 5,610 

Seattle 

Total,  1908 18,109 

Total.  1902 21,970 

Total,  1901 14,910 

Total,  1900 18,526 

Total,  1899 11,903 

Total,  1898 12,520 


Bltls.  Whale. 

Zte.AiM. 

465 

8,000 

'795 

'.'.          65,150 
6.700 

1,260 
4,725 
2,980 
5,510 
8,827 
5,295    .. 

74,850 
109,980 

99,050 
207,650 
820.100 
246,120 
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EXFOBTS  OF  BpEBM  OiL,  WhALB  OiL  AND  WhALEBONB  FROM  TBB  UnITBD 

Statbs  fob  the  labt  Fiyb  Tbabb. 


Ymuta. 


1908.. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 


.J^perm, 

Bbli.  WhaU. 

Lbt.Bon0. 

•  ■  •  • 

••••          ••••         •* 

64.706 

470 

400 

180,969 

•  •  •  ■ 

...;         

208,196 

1.100 

600 

204.662 

660 

■•••         ••••        .•< 

.        168,447 

Statbmbnt  of  Stooxb  of  Oil  and  Whalebonb  in  thb  Unitbd  States, 

JaNUABT  iBT,  1904,  COMFABED  WITH  THB  FBEYIOUS  FlYB  TeaBS. 


Ybam. 

New -Bedford.. 
New- York 


Total,  1904. 
Total,  1903. 
Total,  1902. 
Total,  1901. 
Total,  1900. 
Total,  1899. 


Bbli.Sp&rm, 

BNt.  WhaU, 

900 

.... 

900 

8,600 

.... 

850 

•               .  •  •  • 

8,480 

1.600 

8,978 

. .             •  •  •  • 

5,720 

170 

Lbt.B<m4. 
8,600 
8,900 

7.600 

62.000 

24.000 

198,000 

278,500 

245,000 


Statement  of  the  Ayeraob  Pbicb  of  Sfbrm  and  Whale  Oil  fob  each 
Month  dubino  the  Yeab  1908. 


January. . 
Febraarj. 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

Jiine 


iS^Mrm  OU.     WhaU  OU, 


m 


July 

August.... 
September. 
October ... 
November. 
December. . 


OU. 


64 
55 
68 


68 


WhaUOU. 
88 


Average  price  of  Sperm  Oil  for  1908,  56  cents. 
Average  price  of  Whale  Oil  for  1908,  8S  cents. 
Average  price  of  Bone  for  1908,  |5.26. 

Statement  of  the  Numbeb  of  Yesselb   Employed  in  the  Whale 
Fishebt  of  the  United  States,  Januabt  1,  1904. 


New-Bedford. . 
Proviocetown. 
San  Francisco. 


arap§  md  Bark$. 
16        .. 


Brig9, 
1 


ToUl,  January  1, 1904.. 


10 
26 


Sehoontn, 
8 
8 
4 

16 


Tons. 

5,428 

357 

8,598 

9,878 


Atebage  Pbige  of  Sfebm  Oil,  Whale  Oil  and  Whalebone  fob  the 

LAST  FXYE  YeABS. 


Average  for  1908. 

"  1902. 

'•  1901. 

*•  1900. 

"  1899. 


Sperm  OU. 

WhaUOU, 

WhaUbtme, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

56 

88 

(5.25 

66 

87 

4.20 

56 

88 

2.65 

52i 

87 

2.50 

49 

35 

2.70 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fob  the  Tbab  1903. 

A  statement  of  the  oottoo  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1903,  will  be  found  below.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  crop  for  the  year  reached  10,758,326  bides,  while  the 
exports  were  6,799,672  balesand  the  spinners' takings  were  4,161,091 
bales,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  162,040 
bales.  The  whole  movement  for  the  twelve  months  is  given  in  the 
following  pages,  with  such  suggestions  and  explanations  as  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  year  appear  to  require.  The  first  table  in- 
dicates the  stock  at  each  port  September  1, 1903,  the  receipts  at  the 
ports  for  each  of  the  past  two  years,  and  the  export  movement  for 
the  past  year  (1902-1903)  in  detail,  and  the  totals  for  1901-1902 
and  1900-1901  : 


Ports  of 

YBAB^MD^e       BzPOBTB  Ykab  RmuxQ  Srt.  1, 1908. 

1 

Stocks. 

%.^- 

Sept.  1.      Great 
1^.       Britain. 

France. 

ConU- 
nent. 

Total. 

nsSi!- 

%:• 

Loaisiana 

Texas 

2,816.817 
2,889,941 
],429.fiS8 
216,657 
146,668 
810.286 
886.668 
476,67b 
*86,683 
•99.040 
•49.046 
•87.449 

8,878,4Se8 

2,808.656 

1,299.478 

166,619 

209,707 

277,564 

886,298 

454.701 

•118.348 

•119,972 

964.684 

789,606 

308,660 

49.148 

69.489 

16,665 

183,709 

86,171 

969,188 

iA9MR 

868,886 

888.997 
60,664 

19^488 

8.949 
14.460 
17,660 

6*,o66 

794.811 

696,171 

760.818 

66,476 

68,961 

88,688 

187,684 

14,784 

818,618 

8,188 

87,009 

8,C86 

tll6,869 

188,868 

8.119,881 

1,749,774 

1,118,640 

104,618 

144,888 

104,068 

884,668 

64,406 

400,860 

160,761 

118,645 

48,863 

160,578 

128,858 

18,498 

1,131 

9,746 

481 

*i28 

806 

88 

189,440 

8,680 

100 

660 

86,968 
81,449 
90  749 

Gteorela 

Alabama 

8^ 

Florida 

Sooth  Carolina. . . 
North  Carolina... 
Virginia 

4,880 
5.978 
1,856 
66^68 
1.8^ 
1000 

New- York. 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Portland,  &c 

San  Franciaco,  Ac 

•101,164        7i;686 

•86,757        46.277 

86,804 

Totals,  1903-1008. 
*•       1901-1908. 
"       1900-1901, 

7,688.757 

7,57l',687 
",606.877 

8,847,668 
8,046.116 
8,041,644 

786,788 
760,784 
789,648 

8,166,184 
9,964.686 
8,867,781 

6,700,672 
6.761,486 
6,688,813 

169,010 

830.aM 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  total  receipts  at  the  Atlantic  and 
Crulf  shipping  porta  this  year  have  been  7,632,767  bales,  against 
7,571,587  bales  last  year  and  7,605,277  bales  in  1900-1901  ;  and 
that  the  exports  have  been  6,799,572  bales,  against  6,761,486  bales 
last  season  and  6,638,813  bales  the  previous  season.  Great  Britaiii 
getting  out  of  this  crop  2,847,652  bales.  If  now  we  add  the  ship- 
ments from  Tennessee  and  elsewhere  direct  to  manufacturers,  and 

•  These  figures  are  only  the  portion  of  tbe  receipts  at  these  ports  which  arrived  by  rail  orer* 
land  from  Tennessee,  &c. 
t  Shipments  by  rail  to  Canada. 
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Southern  consamptioiiy  we  have  the  following  aa  the  orop  statement 
for  the  three  years  : 

YXAB  SVDXNO  SSPTSMBBB  1. 


190a-1908.  1901-1902.  1900-1901. 

Receipts  at  ports bales,      7,682,757  7,571,587  7,605,277 

Shipments  from  Tennessee,  &c.,  direct 

to  mills 1,076,667  1,186,985  1,152.852 


ToUl bales,      8,708,424        8,758,572        8,768.129 

Manufactured  South.not  included  above,     2,049,902        1,942,881        1,667,01 2 

Total  cotton  crop  for  the  year,  .bales,    10,768,826      10,701,458      10,426.141 

The  result  of  these  figares  is  a  total  crop  of  10,758,826  bales 
(weighing  5,470,676,381  pounds)  for  the  year  ending  August  81, 
1903,  against  a  crop  of  10,701,458  bales  (weighing  5,403,210,514 
pounds)  for  the  year  ending  August  81st,  1902. 

Northern  and  Southern  Spinners' takings  in  1902-1908  have  been 
as  giv^n  below  : 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States  as  before  stated bales      10,768,826 

Stock  on  hand,  commencement  of  year,  (Sept.  1,  1902  :>— 

At  Northern  ports 60,202 

At  Southern  ports 108,884 

168.586 

At  Northern  interior  markets 9,084 

172.620 

Total  supply  during  the  year  ending  Sept  1, 1908 10,980,946 

Of  this  supply  there  has  been : 
Exported  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year.    *6, 684.208 
Less  foreign  cotton  imported  aUd  American 

cotton  returned bales.       f  191. 348 

6,492,860 

Sent  to  Canada  direct  from  West 115.869 

Burnt  North  and  Southt 8,491 

Stock  on  hand,  end  of  year  (Sept.  1,  1903  :) 

At  Northern  ports 148.879 

At  Southern  ports. 18,161 

162.040 

At  Northern  interior  markets. 6,096 

6.779,865 

Total  takings  by  spinners  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 

September  1,  1908 4,151,091 

Taken  by  Southern  spinners  (included  in  abore  total) 2.049,903 

Total  taken  by  Northern  spinners 2.101,189 

These  figures  show  that  the  total  takings  by  spinners  North  and 
South  during  1902-1903  have  reached  4,151,091  bales,  of  which  the 


*  Not  inclnding  Canada  by  rail. 

t  Incladea  4S,009  bales  of  American  cotton  retnmed  and  100,006  bales  foreign,  mainly  Ei^yp- 
tian,  equalling  140,884  bales  of  American  welgtits. 

t  Bornt  includes  not  only  what  has  been  Uias  destroyed  at  the  Northern  and  Sontbem  oat- 
Ports,  bnt  also  all  burnt  on  Northern  railroads  and  in  Northern  factories. 
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Northern  mills  have  taken  2,101,189  bales  and  the  Southern  mills 
2,049,902  bales. 
Distribution  of  the  above  three  crops  has  been  as  follows  : 

Takinff$forcaniumpH<ni—  1902-1908.      1901-1902.     1900-1901. 

North bales,      2,101,189        2,264,406        2,062.441 

South 2,049.902        1,942.881        1.667,012 

Total  taking  for  consumpUon. bales,      4,151.091        4.207,287        S. 729.458 

ExporU — 

Total,  except  Canada  b j  raU bales,      6,684,208       6.646.925        6,589,945 

To  Canada  by  rail 115.369  114,561  98,868 

Total  exports bales,      6,799,572        6,761,486        6,688,818 

Bamt  daring  year 8,491  5,629  188 

Total  distribated .bales,     10.954,154      10,974,402      10,868.404 

Stock  decrease,  plus  cotton  imported. . .         195,828  272.949  *56,737 

Total  crop bales,     10,758,826      10,701,458      10,425,141 

In  the  above  are  given  the  takings  for  consumption.  The  actual 
consumption  for  the  same  two  years  has  been  : 

1902-1908.  1901-1908. 

Mill  stock  September  1 bales,  56,265  67.297 

Takings* 4, 151,091  4, 207.287 

Total bales.      4,207,856  4,274,584 

Consumption— North* 2,108,486)    .  ^«i  iififi      2,276,488)        .  o^q  om 

South 2,049,902  \    4'i«^'««      1,942,881  ]       ^'^^^'^^^ 

MUl  stock  end  of  year bales,  58,968  56.265 

Consumption, — ^The  expectations  which  were  entertained,  and 
which  we  expressed  in  our  last  cotton  crop  report,  of  a  prosperous 
course  of  the  cotton  goods  industry  during  1902-1003,  have  not 
been  realized.  The  first  four  or  five  months  of  the  season,  say  from 
September,  1902  to  January,  1908,  (both  months  named  included,) 
were  fully  up  to  the  anticipation,  but  since  then  an  untoward  event, 
which  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  has  so  interfered  with  the  free 
working  of  natural  forces  that  the  whole  tendency  of  affairs  has 
been  reversed,  spindles  stopping  or  going  on  short  time  all  over  the 
country,  until  cotton  manufacture  wears  to-day  an  appearance  of 
industrial  paralysis.  We  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  so  radical 
a  change  in  a  single  department  within  so  brief  a  period.  And 
what  makes  it  the  more  distinguished  is  that  the  sudden  blight  has 
come  at  a  time  of  general  commercial  prosperity. 

•  Net  addition. 

t  Northern  takings  and  oonsnmption  Include  49,009  bales  American  cotton  retnraed  and 
149.884  bales  foreign  cotton  (fi;g7ptian,  Pemrian,  etc.,)  In  190S-1908,  and  900,895  bales  foreign 
cotton  in  1901-190S. 
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As  already  said,  the  closing  foar  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1902  and  the  opening  month  of  the  new  year,  the  demand  for 
cotton  goodt)  was  in  qaantity  and  prices  distinctly  satisfactory  ; 
indeed,  on  the  Ist  of  January  a  number  of  staple  lines  of  goods, 
notably,  printing  cloths,  were  reported  to  be  well  sold  ahead.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  prominent  and  influential  speculative  opera- 
tors in  cotton  had  been  able,  through  an  unusual  combination  of 
events,  to  obtain  control  of  the  major  portion  of  the  spot  supplies 
of  the  raw  material,  until  in  February,  by  strenuous  manipulation 
of  the  options  markets  at  New- York  and  New-Orleans,  prices  were 
forced  up,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have  been  rising,  all  the  time 
kept  at  a  point  interfering  with  profitable  manufacture.  The  first 
impulse  favoring  the  speculators'  plans  came  from  the  erroneous 
report  on  the  crop  issued  in  October  1902  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  which  indicated  a  decidedly  low  condition — the  lowest 
on  record  for  that  date.  The  report  received  little  credence  in  the 
better  informed  circles,  the  opinion  held  by  the  closest  observers  of 
the  weather,  etc.,  beiog  that  the  yield  would  exceed  that  of  1901- 
1902.  Moreover,  the  estimates  of  the  production  issued  later  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  as  well  as  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
clearly  indicated  the  incorrectness  of  the  October  condition  figures. 

But  other  events  served  to  neutralize  these  revised  official  reports 
indicating  a  more  favorable  outcome  of  the  crop.  The  unusually 
inclement  weather  that  prevailed  in  the  late  fall  and  most  of .  the 
winter  at  the  South  interfered  with  the  picking  and  marketing  of 
cotton,  while  the  congestion  of  traffic  on  railroads  seriously  re- 
stricted the  movement  of  all  freight  and  hence  of  this  staple  to  the 
ports  and  to  the  larger  interior  towns,  as  well  as  overland  to 
Northern  mill  points.  This  situation  of  affairs,  delaying  the 
marketing  of  the  crop,  was  a  great  assistance  to  those  wiio  were 
seeking  to  force  cotton  to  an  unnatural  level.  Ignoring  the  real 
facts,  they  persistently  circulated  reports  throughout  the  South 
that  the  year's  product  was  beyond  doubt  far  short  of  consumptive 
requirements,  that  consequently  prices  must  advance  materially  ; 
and  planters  were  virtually  advised  to  hold  their  cotton  for  a  certain 
named  figure — in  other  words  to  refrain  from  further  marketing 
until  that  price  could  be  obtained.  Altogether,  these  circumstances 
enabled  those  already  in  control  of  the  important  American  cotton 
markets  to  strengthen  their  position,  and  made  possible  the  sub- 
sequent manipulation  of  the  staple  which,  before  it  culminated, 
carrried  middling  uplands  to  13.50  cents  per  pound  at  New- York — 
the  highest  quotations  since  May  21, 1879. 

Fortunately  the  mills  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole, 
stocked  up  quite  freely  with  cotton  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
so  that  a  good  percentage  of  their  needed  supply  was  actually  at 
the  mills  before  the  extreme  advance  in  prices  had  been  attained. 
But  it  so  happened  that  some  districts  were  much  more  favorably 
situated  in  this  respect  than  others.  Fall  River,  the  most  im- 
portant cotton  manufacturing  centre  of  the  North,  had  much  less 
than  its  full  requirement.  On  the  other  hand,  some  establishments 
with  supply  in  excess  of  the  season's   needs  were  able   to  take 
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advantage  of  the  high  prices  and  obtain  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
raw  material.  Lowell  mill^,  partly  of  course,  on  accoant  of  the 
strike  and  lock-out  at  that  point,  disposed  of  7,804  bales  to  New- 
Orleans  parties  for  delivery  on  speculative  contracts  in  that  market, 
and  the  New- York  Cotton  Mills  at  XJtica,  N.  Y.,  sold  and  forwarded 
to  New>York  1,000  bales  for  export  to  Bremen.  Another  feature 
of  the  present  season,  a  development,  however,  of  speculation  rather 
than  of  legitimate  influencen,  has  been  the  return  of  a  moderate 
volume  of  American  cotton  to  this  country  from  Europe.  We  say 
that  this  return  movement  was  due  to  speculation  or  manipulation 
advisedly,  for  the  cotton  came  back  solely  for  tender  on  contracts 
and  not  for  use  in  our  mills,  its  final  disposition  being  a  secondary 
consideration.  These  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  at  New- York  of 
the  American  staple  reached  altogether  37,383  bales,  of  which 
32,922  bales  came  from  Liverpool,  1,386  bales  from  Havre,  2,309 
bales  from  Bremen  and  766  bales  from  Genoa.  New-Orleans,  like- 
wise, received  1,829  bales  from  Liverpool  and  2,797  bales  from 
Bremen. 

It  was  this  situation  of  the  staple  and  the  failure  of  goods  to  ad- 
vance correspondingly  which  has  made  the  season  since  January  a 
disappointing  one  to  the  manufacturer.  During  the  first  four 
months,  to  and  including  December,  1902,  cotton  ruled  quite  steady, 
although  moderately  higher  than  at  the  same  time  in  1901,  and  the 
products  of  the  mills  were  on  a  basis  showing  a  fair  measure  of 
profit,  while  many  makes  were  sold  well  ahead.  The  general 
scarcity  of  supplies  of  some  staple  lines  of  goods  in  first  hands  led 
also  to  a  moderate  enhancement  of  values  during  January  which 
kept  the  margin  for  profits  that  month  satisfactory  ;  but  in  Febru- 
ary, although  there  was  a  slight  further  advance  in  goods,  the  up- 
ward movement  in  the  price  of  cotton  was  so  decided  that  it  was 
not  long  before  its  harmful  effect  in  disorganizing  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  was  widely  felt.  Reports  from  Fall  River,  while  in- 
dicating that  production  up  to  about  the  first  of  May  had  been 
contracted  for,  stated  that  deliveries  netted  a  loss  to  the  spinner, 
except  where  they  had  been  covered  by  the  early  purchase  of  the 
raw  material,  and  that  further  transactions  were  restricted  by  the 
higher  price  of  cotton,  goods  having  failed  to  follow  the  advance. 
Up  to  the  first  of  January,  with  cotton  at  8^  to  9  cent-s  for  middling 
uplands,  printing  cloths  had  ruled  at  3  cents  per  yard  for  regular 
64-8quareH.  January  witnessed  an  advance  in  the  raw  material  to 
9.05  cents,  but  printing  cloths  moved  up  to  3  3-16  cents.  In  Feb- 
ruary cloth  worked  up  1-16  further,  to  3^  cents.  But  beyond  that 
figure  no  offers  in  a  regular  way  could  be  obtained  until  August 
26th,  when  a  small  lot  of  regulars  was  reported  sold  at  3f  cenU. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  small  purchases  were  made  at  1-16  above 
the  ruling  quotation,  but  on  their  face  they  were  so  clearly  attempts 
to  rally  the  market  by  speculative  manipulation  as  to  be  absolutely 
ineffective.  Moreover,  in  July  printing  cloths  were  marked  down 
1-16  to  3  3-16  cents  for  regulars.  Meanwhile,  spot  cotton  moved 
upward  rapidly.  From  9  cents  on  February  3,  the  price  advanced 
steadily  until  10.45  cents  for  middling  uplands  was  reached  on 
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Maroh  dd  ;  next  the  advance  was  carried  to  12.15  cents  on  May 
20th  ;  from  that  point  there  was  a  recession  to  11.50  cents  on  June 
1,  and  then  a  rise  to  18.35  cents  on  June  26.  Here,  again,  a 
severe  break  to  11.60  cents  occurred,  but  on  July  2dd,  spot  cotton 
touched  the  highest  point  for  the  year,  13.50  cents.  From  that 
level  there  was  a  drop  to  12.75  cents  by  July  31,  and  this  price 
was  maintained  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  it  appears  that  the  extreme  advance 
in  regular  64  x  64  printing  cloths — the  barometer  of  the  goods  trade 
— has  been  only  J  cent  for  the  season,  or  aj  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  rise 
in  the  raw  material  has  been  from  8  to  13^  cents,  or  about  10  per 
cent.  According  to  a  formula  furnished  to  us  by  a  valued  corres- 
pondent in  Fall  River,  we  find  on  the  basis  of  wages  as  now  ruling 
that  with  cotton  at  10  cents  per  pound,  printing  cloths  cost  about 
3.07  cents  per  yard  ;  at  11  cents  per  pounds  the  cost  is  3.25  cents ; 
at  12  cents  is  3.42  cents ;  at  13  cents  is  3.59  cents  ;  and  at 
14  cents,  reaches  3.76  cents.  This  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  in  this  highly  important  line  of  cotton  manufacture  the  margin 
of  profit  at  any  time  during  the  season  has  only  been  fair,  and  that 
except  for  a  few  months  the  margin  indicates  an  absolute  loss. 

It  has  been  contended,  of  course,  that  the  mills,  having  taken  a 
considerable  part  of  their  supplies  when  cotton  was  below  9  cents 
per  pound,  have  been  able  to  operate  at  a  profit,  notwithstanding 
the  present  extreme  prices.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  It  has,  though,  no  bearing  on  the  general  situation. 
The  patent  fact  is  that  with  goods  and  raw  material  ruling  as  they 
have  been  and  are  at  present,  the  conditions  prohibit  production 
except  in  mills  running  on  the  finer  makes  and  those  having  large 
supplies  of  the  raw  material.  Manufacturers  have,  consequently,  not 
been  buying  cotton  to  any  extent  for  some  time  past ;  and  except 
in  rare  instances  they  have  made  no  purchases  recently. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  in  all  cases  true  that  the  stoppage  of 
spindles  and  curtailment  of  production  which  has  been  resorted  to 
the  past  few  months  signifies  that  supplies  of  cotton  have  been 
wholly  exhausted.  That  statement  is  in  a  measure  inaccurate. 
The  supply  is  short,  of  course,  but  the  measures  taken  are  in  some 
cases  precautionary.  It  is  not  a  sound  business  transaction  to  sell 
standard  articles  of  commerce  for  any  extended  period  at  prices 
showing  a  loss  on  the  basis  of  ruling  cost  of  raw  material  even 
though  in  reality  no  loss  is  involved.  Mills  have  made  no  efforts 
to  dispose  of  recent  production ;  of  course  they  have  delivered 
what  has  been  required  to  meet  outstanding  contracts.  They  have 
taken  the  stand  that  the  market  for  cotton  is  artificial,  not  natural, 
and  that  the  course  they  are  pursuing  will  in  any  event  have  a 
wholesome  effect.  The  curtailment  of  production  has  recently  be- 
come more  general  and  the  increase  of  idle  spindles  much  more 
rapid.  The  subject  was  first  discussed  at  Fall  River  early  in  May, 
and  was  initiated  in  a  small  way  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  By 
the  close  of  June  fully  half  a  million  spindles  were  idle,  by  the 
middle  of  July  the  number  had  increased  to  600,000  spindles,  and 
in  the  final  week  of  the  month  reached  over  a  million  spindles,  the 
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number  of  idle  operatives  being  approximately  12,000.  Daring 
August  the  stoppage  was  more  complete,  the  average  number  of 
idle  spindles  being  about  700,000  out  of  a  total  of  3,100,000.  The 
object  of  some  mill  managers  was  to  curtail  the  use  of  cotton  suffi- 
ciently to  avoid  buying  until  October. 

Labor  troubles  have  not  been  a  very  important  feature  of  1902- 
1903.  There  have  been  a  number  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  but  aside 
from  those  at  Lowell  and  Philadelphia  they  were  of  short  duration. 
At  Lowell  demands  for  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  were  made 
in  February  and  refused  by  the  mill  officials.  A  strike  followed  on 
March  26,  and  to  avoid  trouble  the  mills  were  shut  down.  The 
mills  were  re-opened  on  June  1  for  such  of  the  operatives  who 
wished  to  return,  and  they  responded  so  fully  that  the  strike  was 
declared  off  June  22,  after  having  continued  nine  weeks.  Opera- 
tives in  the  mills  controlled  by  the  New-England  Cotton  Yarn 
Company  in  Fall  River,  Taunton  and  New- Bedford  also  made  de- 
mands in  March  for  a  10  per  cent,  increase,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
At  Fitchburg,  after  a  strike  of  nearly  a  month,  the  request  of  the 
hands  was  met  in  part  and  work  resumed.  At  New-Bedford  and 
one  or  two  points  in  Rhode  Island  there  was  trouble  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  strike  of  textile  operatives  in  Philadelphia,  which  was 
inaugurated  June  1,  at  first  involved  90,000  spindles  (of  which  only 
a  limited  number  were  in  cotton  mills),  but  this  number  was  appreci- 
ably reduced  by  July  31,  some  mills  yielding,  while  in  other  cases 
the  hands  returned  voluntarily. 

Our  export  trade,  upon  which  we  must  depend  in  great  measure 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  further  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  United  States,  has  not  prospered  in  1902-1903,  and 
could  not  prosper  under  the  conditions  related  above.  The  expec- 
tations entertained  at  the  opening  of  the  season  for  a  material  gain 
were  based  upon  the  result  of  the  decided  progress  made  in  1901- 
1902.  At  the  opening  of  the  season  the  outward  movement  of 
goods  was  of  encouraging  volume,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  ship- 
ments for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1902-1903 — the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1902 — was  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
But  since  the  first  of  January  exports  in  most  months  have  fallen 
behind  what  they  were  in  the  same  months  of  1902,  giving  a  total 
loss  for  the  six  months  to  June  30  almost  as  great  as  the  gain  re- 
corded in  the  first  half,  and  leaving  the  net  result  for  the  full  year 
an  increase  of  only  $107,942.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  small  matter, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  outside  world  has  suffered  very  much,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the 
comparatively  higher  prices  for  cotton  and  for  goods  ruling.  But 
in  the  United  States,  with  spindles  increasing  materially  in  the 
Southern  States  each  year,  it  is  very  essential  that  our  export  trade 
should  progress  steadily  if  the  manufacturing  industry  is  to  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  We  subjoin  a  compilation  showing  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  cotton  goods  by  principal  countries  for  each  of  the 
last  four  fiscal  years,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ta^Ie  give  the  totals  for 
each  six  months : 
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1901-1902. 

1900-1901. 

1899-1900. 

$8,447,845 
8.890.781 

..      $«,785,f506 
8,666,686 

..      $2,018,641 
..        ?,691,098 

8.160,018 

8,801,988 

8,850,768 

III 

8,881.494 
4,680,098 
8,7a\061 

8,079,791 
8,804,778 
5,168,188 

$88,108,868 

..    $80,878,418 

..    $34,008,087 

$14,810,740 
17,767,618 

..      $8,670,418 
..      11,708,006 

..    $11,850,740 
..      18,158,347 

Exports  op  Doicbbtic  Cotton  Maitopactubes— Fiscal  Ybarb. 

Exports  to  lOOS-1908. 

Eorope $8,698,686 

Canada 8,046,186 

Weat  Indies \    ^  ,^^  ,^ 

Central  America \    ^^^^^^ 

South  America 4,007.881 

Chinese  Empire 18.710.418 

AH  others 6,170.858 

Total  year $38,816,804^ 

First  6  months $16,518,087 

Second  6  months 16,098,877 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the  above  that  while  the 
exports  of  piece-goods  for  the  year  exhibit  a  falling  off  in  quantity 
of  over  nine  million  yards,  and  in  value  of  $508,612,  the  shipments 
of  miscellaneous  cotton  goods — wearing  apparel,  Ac, — increased 
materially,  rising  in  value  from  $6,247, 166  in  1901-1002  to  $6,863,720 
in  1902-1903.  The  greatest  expansion  in  the  takings  of  these  mis- 
cellaneous goods  in  recent  years  has  been  on  German  account.  In 
1898-1899  the  aggregate  value  of  the  Oerman  takings  was  only 
$203,846,  but  it  rose  to  $360,837  in  1899-1900  and  $530,902  in 
1901-1902,  reaching  $1,087,888  in  1902-1903,  or  nearly  double  the 
,total  of  two  years  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  spinning  capacity  of  the  mills  in  the  United 
States,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  There  has  been  further  expansion 
in  1902-1903,  but,  as  in  most  recent  years,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  at  the  South.  By  the  substitution  of  new  spindles  for  old 
the  efficiency  of  machinery  in  Northern  factories,  as  well  as  in 
the  older  Southern  establishments,  is  being  measurably  increased, 
but  in  actual  number  of  spindles  in  operation  the  change  at  the 
North  indicates  very  little  growth.  In  fact  we  cannot  find  any 
warrant  in  the  information  in  our  possession  to  add  more  than 
50,000  to  the  total  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  last  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  as  fully  set  forth  in  our  review  below.  Southern 
mills  continue  to  add  to  their  spinning  capacity  materially.  Our 
usual  statement  of  spindles  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  four 
seasons  is  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1899-1900  being  the  census 
results: 

Spinolcs.  1903-1908.         1901-1903.        1900-1901.        1899-1900. 

North 15,200,000        15,150.000        15.050,000        14.467,887 

South 7,089.633  6,408,974  5.819,835  4.540,515 

Total 32.289,633        21,558,974        20,869,835        19,008.852 

Southern  cotton  mills,  while  not  fully  meeting  early  promises  of 
growth,  have,  as  already  indicated,  shown  quite  favorable  develop- 
ment. The  margin  of  profit  secured  has  not  been  satisfactory 
daring  recent  months,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  but,  as  a 
rale,  mills  claim  to  have  made  money,  though  the  most  of  thoso 
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that  have  done  so  must  have  obtained  their  supply  of  the  raw 
material  last  fall  Production  was  quite  fully  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  mills  until  well  on  in  May,  and  in  many  establishments 
operations  were  carried  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  This 
activity,  in  conjunction  with  the  added  spinning  capacity  con- 
tributed by  the  new  factories  started  up  during  the  season,  seemed 
to  warrant  expectations  of  an  annual  consumption  in  excess  of 
2,100,000  bales.  Final  results  bear  witness  to  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  that  estimate,  for,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  or 
stoppage  the  past  three  months,  the  mills  actually  consumed 
2,049,902  bales,  or  107,021  bales  mOre  than  in  1901-1902,  and  bat 
63,584  bales  less  than  at  the  North.  It  is  therefore  clear  that, 
although  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  South  has  suffered 
some  checks  from  the  abnormally  high  prices  to  which  cotton  has 
been  forced  by  manipulation,  and  many  of  the  mills  have  closed 
within  the  last  six  weeks,  progress  in  development  is  shown. 
Those  establishments  now  (mt  of  cotton  will,  of  course,  be  forced 
to  defer  resumption  of  operations  until  prices  reach  a  more  reason- 
able basis  than  at  present  ruling,  but  that  is  a  mere  temporary 
feature. 

As  stated,  a  material  increase  of  spindles  in  the  South  is  to  be 
noted  for  the  season  just  closed.  The  additions  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  locality,  being  distributed  through  all  the  States 
where  cotton  factories  already  existed,  but  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  of  course  contributed  most  largely.  The  particularly  ex- 
tensive project  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  annual  report — the 
500,000  spindle  mill  to  be  located  on  the  Missouri  River  near 
Kansas  City — is  still  a  project,  but  those  interested  express  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  carry  it  through.  Following  the  plan  so 
successfully  pursued  by  us  since  1887,  we  have  gathered  this  year 
as  complete  data  as  can  be  secured  covering  operations  and  de- 
velopment of  Southern  factories.  The  work  entailed  increases 
largely  as  the  year^  pass,  but  the  task  of  compiling  the  results  is 
rendered  a  pleasure,  owing  to  the  extremely  courteous  manner  in 
which  our  inquiries  are  met  by  the  mill  officials.  The  information 
furnished  to  us  within  the  last  few  weeks  by  each  mill  covers 
spindles  and  looms  active  or  idle  during  the  season,  and  any  ad- 
ditions made  or  in  contemplation,  the  actual  consumption  during 
the  season,  average  count  of  yarn  spun,  and  very  complete  details 
bearing  upon  new  mills,  whether  already  under  construction  or 
projected. 

From  these  returns  we  find  that,  without  exception,  every  South- 
ern State  increased  its  consumption  of  cotton  in  1902-1903.  The 
tendency  to  build  larger  mills,  and  to  increase  the  spindles  in  old 
mills,  is  still  in  evidence,  the  average  number  of  spindles  per  mill 
now  reaching  11,855,  against  11,244  a  year  ago,  10,960  in  190(K 
1901,  and  but  8,555  in  1895-1896,  or  an  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  spindles  of  nearly  39  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The 
aggregate  of  our  detailed  returns  arranged  by  States  is  as  follows. 
As  heretofore,  all  establishments  which   have  been  idle   all   the 
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season  and  that  are  not  likely  to  resume  operations  are  excluded 
from  this  compilation : 


NnXBSB  OT 


BPINDLn. 

SOUTHBRM  4 • k 

8TATKS.  MlUt,  Alive,    Sunning, 

VlrgiuU 15  196,818        187.178 

North  Carolina...  919  1,778,018     1,781,456 

SoutbCaroHaa...  116  8,510,006     8,886,488 

Georgia 112  1,261,170     1,804,878 

Florida ....  .... 

Alabama 5t  683,204        086,204 

MlaaiMlppi 18  146,768        146,208 

LoalBiana       ....  5  67,788         66,788 

Texas 16  71,490          60,142 

Arkanaas 8  19,896         19,806 

Tennessee 88  84MfB        179,444 

Mlseonrl 8  14,816          14^16 

Kentacky 7  88,568          74,594 

ToUl,  1908-1908..  604  7,089^     6,714,589 

ToUl,  1901-1902..  670  6.406,974      6,179,481 


COMSUMFTION. 


Loomt  Av^gNo,  Average 

Bun.     Tarn,   Bales,  Net  WelghL    Pounds, 

6,918  19  44,703  482.91  81,687.888 

86,867  81  668,787  478.86  265,758,782 

60,060  28  684.148  478.67  808,644,724 

86,989  16  489,861  485.46  818,882,878 


18,878 

17         804,988 

484.58 

98,969,478 

8,818 

80          41,588 

480.08 

19,989,046 

1,678 

16           19,146 

488.57 

9,854.061 

1.686 

18           86,446 

608.54 

18,812.499 

64 

14            8,186 

490.61 

1,048,550 

8,681 

16           49,606 

488.64 

84,940,687 

856 

15            4.676 

498.66 

8,807.600 

1.880 

UH       88,806 

487.68 

10,886.687 

t 

158,748 

19«  8,049.908 

479.86 

988,649,984 

148,058 

19      1.948,881 

470.99 

915,078.406 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  received  reveals  the  fact  that  13  old 
mills  with  47,172  spindles  have  discontinued  operations,  and  37  new 
mills  running  307,022  spindles  have  started  up,  making  a  net  ad- 
dition of  24  new  mills,  operating  259,850  spindles,  during  the  year. 
Moreover,  old  mills  have  increased  their  equipment  this  season  hy 
37P,809  spindles.  Therefore,  the  aggregate  net  gain  in  spindles 
has  heen  630,659  in  1902-1903. 

So  much  for  the  present ;  what  of  the  future  ?  From  the  mass 
of  information  which  has  been  collected  we  gather  that  3  mills  con- 
taining 82,000  spindles  will  in  all  probability  begin  operations 
within  the  next  two  or  three  months,  and  other  mills,  with  206,000 
spindles,  it  is  anticipated  will  be  producing  factors  before  next 
September.  Contemplated  additions  to  old  establishments,  includ- 
ing changes  now  being  made,  total  up  about  502,000  spindles. 
Here  we  have  790,000  spindles  as  the  probable  further  expansion  of 
capacity  in  1903-1904.  Of  merely  projected  mills  there  is  an  im- 
posing aggregate. 

The  figures  of  the  distribution  of  the  1902-1903  crop,  including 
takings  of  cotton  by  the  mills  North  and  South,  and  stock  held  by 
the  mills  at  beginning  and  end  of  that  year,  are  given  on  page  67  of 
this  report,  comparisons  being  made  with  the  results  of  1901-1902 
and  1900-1901. 

The  following  statement  covers  substantially  the  distribution  or 
oon.iumption  of  the  entire  commercial  cotton  crops  of  the  world, 
expressed  in  bales  of  500  pounds  each. 


NoTS.— Mach  new  macliliiery  has  been  pat  in  operation  within  the  past  few  months,  increas- 
ing  the  nnmber  of  spindles  appreciably  withoat  affecting  consumption  to  a  material  extent. 
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1908-1908.  1901-1908.  1900-1901.  1809-1900 

CtouMTBiBB.  Bale$.  Balet.  Balst.  BaU$. 

GreatBritain 8.800,000  8;»8,000  8.900.000  8.884.000 

ConUnent S.090.000  4,888,000  4,576,000  4,578,000 

ToUl  Europe 8,900,000  8,060.000  7,845,000  7,010.000 

United  SUteB— North 8,047,801  9,907,175  9,160.000  9.855.066 

do.        —South 1,967,800  1,880,157  1,678.671  1,600,;80 

Total  United  SUtea 4,016,101  4,087,839  8,788.740  8,855.795 

Bastlndiea 1,409,000  1,888,790  1,069,764  1.180.488 

Japan ,  480.960  796,464  681,798  711,491 

Canada 117,614  117,884  99,889  105,0« 

Mexico 59,915  81,594  81,147  18.879 

Total  India,  etc 9,085,780  9,950,159  1,889,461  1,974.887 

Other  countriea,  etc 95,000  80,494  91.716  89,050 

Total  world 14,861390  14.414,006  18.416,916  18,779.778 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate  world's  consumption  for 
1902-1908  is  some  62,9'/ 8  less  than  the  high  total  recorded  last  year, 
and  that  compared  with  1900-1901  the  excess  is  936,014  bales.  In 
the  gain  over  1901-1902  all  the  countries  except  Great  Britain, 
Japan  and  the  northern  section  of  the  United  States  share.  The 
sources  from  which  cotton  have  been  drawn  in  each  of  the  last  four 
years  is  stated  in  the  following  compilation  of  the  world's  commer- 
cial crops,  represented  in  bales  of  the  uniform  weight  of  500 
pounds  each. 

World's  Pboduction  of  Cotton. 

1908-1908.  1901-1908.  1900-1901.  1899-1900. 

CouNTBiM.  Balu,  Bales.  BaUs.  Balm. 

United  Stotea 10,611,090       10,880,880       10,918.000        9,187.000 

Baetlndlea* 9,799,000        8,475,030         9,800.905         l,589,0n 

Egypt 1,078,680         1,999,448         1,068.758         1,800,980 

Brazil,  etc.t 970,000  965,896  150.491  889,896 

Total 14,661,700       14.418,749       18,682,454        12,9»,89r 

Conanmption,  59  weeks 14,851,980       14.414,906       18,415.916       18,7«2,779 

Surplne  from  year's  crop 999,770  ^1,159  216,588  $1,549,875 

Visible  and  inviaible  stock : 

September  1,  beginning  year. 9.699,068  9,678,097  9.456,480  8,990,864 

September  1,  ending  year. 9,971,883  8,679,068  9,878,087  9,456,489 

The  above  statement  indicates  in  brief  form  the  new  supply  of 
cotton  (not  including  Russia)  in  each  of  the  years  covered,  the 
amount  consumed,  and  also  the  extent  to  which  visible  and  inviKi,ble 
stocks  were  increased  or  encroached  upon. 

The  spinning  capacity  of  the  world  has  been  augmented  moder- 

•  Includes  India's  exports  to  Bnrope,  America  and  Japan  and  mill  conanmption  in  India  and 
excess  of  stock  at  Bombay. 

t  Receipts  into  Bnrope  from  Brazil,  Smyrna,  Pern.  West  Indiei,  etc.,  and  Japan  native  cottoA 
nsed  in  Japanese  mill?. 

%  Deflclency  in  tbe  year*8  new  snpply. 
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ately  the  past  season.  The  section  whioh  shows  chief  important 
change  is  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States,,  where  there  has 
been  an  addition  of  630,669  spindles,  carrying  the  total  to  over 
seven  million  spindles.     Oar  statement  for  the  world  is  as  follows  : 

Number  of  Sfikdlbs  in  thb  World. 


Great  BriUlD 

Continent 

1908. 

47,200.000 
*  84,000,000 

81,200,000 
15,200,000 
7,060,688 

.       92,289,638 

6,100,000 

1,460,000 

600,000 

7,160,000 
700,000 
500,000 

1.200,000 

.      111,789,688 

1902. 

47,000,000 
88,900,000 

80,900.000 
15,160.000 
6,408,974 

21,658,974 

6.006,966 

1,400,C00 

600,000 

7,0<i6,966 
690,000 
600,000 

1,190,000 

110,665,989 

1901. 

46,100,000 
88,860,000 

79,460,000 
15,050,000 
5,819,885 

20,869.885 

5,006,986 

],260,C00 

600,000 

6,856,986 
680,000 
500,000 

1,180.000 

108,856,771 

1900. 

45,600,000 
88,000,000 

78.600.000 
14.690.000 
4,540,516 

19,180,515 

4,945,788 

1,220,975 

600,000 

6,766.758 
670,000 
500,000 

1,170,000 

106,667,278 

1899. 

46,400,000 
82,500.000 

Total  Bnrope 

United  8tate»-North 

do.        —South 

Total  United  Stotes.... 
Eastlndles 

77,900,000 
14,290,000 
8.987,786 

18,277,785 
4,728,888 

Japan 

1,187,150 

China 

600,000 

Total  India, etc i,. 

Canada 

6,516,402 
688,212 

Mexico 

491,000 

Total  other 

1,129,212 

Total  world. 

108,822,489 

The  figures  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  are  Mr.  Ellison's, 
except  for  1908  ;  those  for  the  United  States  are  our  own.  India's 
totals  are  from  the  official  report  of  the  Mill  Owner's  Association, 
and  Japan's  aggregates  (except  those  for  1001-1902  and  1902-1903, 
which  are  estimated,)  are  officially  communicated.  Those  from 
China  are  chiefly  made  up  from  consular  reports.  For  Canada  the 
totals  are  furnished  by  the  Dominion  authorities,  except  the  ap- 
proximation for  1903,  and  Mexico's  aggregates  are  in  part  estimated. 

The  following  compilation  covers  the  figures  of  consumption  in 
detail  for  each  of  the  principal  countries  embraced  in  the  statement 
of  average  weekly  consumption  already  presented,  and  the  total  of 
all.  These  figures  are  not  the  takings  of  the  mills,  but  the  actual 
consumption,  and  are  in  all  cases  expressed  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 
The  figures  in  the  table  cover  the  years  from  1896-1897  to  1902- 
1903,  inclusive,  and  are  given  in  thousands  of  bales. 

World's  Consumption  of  Cotton. 

BUBOPJI. 

' • Umitsd  States. 

gatt  All 


WO  lb.  bales. 
OOOtamiUsd. 


Great 
Briuan, 


189(^-1897 8,224 

1897-1898 8,482 

1898-1899 8,519 

1899-1900 8,884 

1900-1901 8,260 

1901-1902*....  8,258 

Aver.  6  jtb.  8,889 

1903-1908*....  8,200 


OonU- 
Mnt. 

4,868 
4,628 
4,784 
4,576 
4,576 
4,886 

4^ 
6,096 


Total. 
7,599 
8,060 
8,808 
7,910 
7,845 
8,060 

7^967 
8,296 


North, 
1,776 
1,608 
2,244 
2,855 
2,150 
2,207 

2^089 
2,048 


South, 
062 
1,164 
1,809 
1,501 
1,577 
1,680 

T^ 
1,967 


Total.  Indies.  Japan,  others. 


2,788 
2.962 
8.568 
8,866 
8,727 
4,0S7 

8,478 
4,015 


1,004 
1.141 
1,814 
1,189 
1,060 
1,884 

U70 
1,400 


414 
634 
708 
711 
682 
726 


182 
191 
142 
157 
152 
179 

Im 

S02 


Total. 
1],8*» 
12,  88 
14,015 
18,778 
1^166 
14.415 

lr{,H94 
14.402 


*Fiffare0  of  Baropean  ConsnmpUoa  for  1901-1902  and  1902-1908  will  probably  be  cbanged 
slightly  by  Mr.  Bluson  when  he  makes  up  his  October  Annual. 
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Another  general  table  which  we  have  compiled  of  late  years  is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  to  furnish  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  extent  and  the  expansion  of  this  industry.  It  discloses 
the  world's  cotton  supply  and  the  sources  of  it.  The  special  points 
we  have  sought  to  illustrate  by  the  statements  are,  first,  the  relative 
contribution  to  the  world's  raw  material  by  the  United  States  and 
by  other  sources  ;  and,  second,  to  follow  its  distribution.  The 
figures  of  visible  supply  include  Alexandria  and  Bombay  stocks. 


World's  Supply  awd  Distribution  of  Cotton. 

InxMtU 

flOO  lb.  bales.       Sttppty  Orcpt,  Toial.  Balanee  of  Si^Phl 

Beginning  * • »  AdtwA  Endqf  Tear. 

of           UnUed  All  Oonmtmp- • > 

Tear.         8tate$.  othere,  Ibtal.  Uon.  TMMi.      InfMNe. 

189^1807 1,081,000  8,48^8e8  8,48S»000  113T8.866  11.880,889  1,896,688        898.000 

1807-180H 1,088,686  10,890,000  8,816,900  14,906,900  19,888,788  1,906,168     1,888.000 

1808-1889 8,841,158  11.078,000  8,604,084  14,778,084  14,014,798  8.871,864     1.628,000 

1899-1000 8,000.864  0.187,000  8.092,897  19,999,897  18,779,778  1.071,480     1,886,000 

1900-1901 9.466.480  10,918,000  8,414,450  18.684,460  18,416,916  1,640,997     1,194.000 

1001-190«» 9,678,097  10.880.880  4,088,569  14.418,049  14,414,906  1,806.068     1.886,000 

Average  Oy'xs 10.098,907  8.496,866  18,681.665  18,807,911            

1909-1908 9,679.068  10.611.090  4.140.660  14,661.700  14.861,980  1.151,986      1,890,568 


To  illustrate  the  preceding,  take  the  last  season,  1902-1003,  and 
the  results  would  be  as  follows  : 

Supply^YiBihie  and  invlBible  stock  beginning  of  year bales.     9,67<.068 

Total  crop  daring  year 141.651,700 

Total  Bupply-balee  of  500  Ibe 17.88i.788 

Di^ttibution—TotaX  conaamptlon.  Ac 14Ut51,9)i) 

Leaving  visible  stock '. 1,161,985 

Leaving  invisible  stock 1,890,568  

Total  visible  and  Invisible  stock  at  end  of  year 9,071.898 

Overland  and  Crop  Movement. — Notwithstanding  the  moderate 
excess  (56,873  bales)  the  crop  of  1902-1903  exhibits  over  that  of 
the  preceding  season,  the  volume  of  cotton  carried  by  the  overland 
routes  records  a  decrease  of  236,774  bales.  This  change,  however, 
was  most  likely  temporary,  and  due  to  the  congested  state  of  gen- 
eral traffic  on  the  railroads  of  the  country  during  the  active  period 
of  the  cotton  movement ;  hence  more  of  the  staple  was  marketed 
through  Southern  outports,  as  it  involved  a  shorter  haul  by  rail. 
Still,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  various  overland  routes  do 
not  share  in  the  important  falling  off  disclosed.  Via  St.  Louis  the 
loss  is  quite  marked,  reaching  116,674  bales,  or  nearly  14  per  cent; 
via  Louisville  shipments  declined  fully  17  percent.;  via  Cincin- 
nati fell  from  91,366  bales  in  1901-1902  to  35,307  bales  in  1902- 
1903,  and  via  other  routes  (which  includes  a  decreased  movement 
to  Japan)  declined  nearly  25  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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moTement  via  Cairo  (almost  wholly  over  the  IlliDois  Central  R.R.) 
increased  55,300  bales,  or  nearly  37  per  cent. 

The  proportionate  marketings  of  the  crop  through  the  Soathern 
outports  do  not  furnish  this  year  as  reliable  an  indication  of  the 
alterations  in  yield  in  the  various  sections  as  is  usually  the  case. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  diversion  of  overland 
traffic  to  the  Southern  ports  on  account,  as  already  stated,  of  con< 
geMtion  on  the  railroads  running  north.  The  net  receipts  at  all 
Southern  ports  have  been  220,243  bales  greater  the  current  season 
than  in  1901-1902,  although  the  total  yield  is  only  56,873  bales  in 
excess  of  last  year.  Oalveston  recordn  a  gain,  although  the  crop  of 
Texas  was  presumably  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  vari- 
ation in  receipts  for  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement : 


r»BR  riRHTAOB  OF  OhOP 

Rbobiykd  at 

§ 

§ 

i 

1 

i 

§ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

WHiniagtOA,  Ac  

Norfolk*  Ac 

Cliarlestoa,  Ac 

SATUuiAh,  Ac 

Florida. 

08.68 
04.42 
01.96 
18.29 
01.86 
08  01 
21.68 
20.82 
01.97 

08.06 
04.95 
02.69 
12.14 
01.96 
01.47 
21.26 
20.68 
08.47 

02.97 
08.96 
02.28 
11.60 
01.60 
01.10 
28.56 
21.45 
04.48 

06.86 
04.88 
02.83 
12.79 
01.61 
02.16 
19.79 
19.08 
08.78 

08.06 
06.96 
08  56 
12  27 
01  88 
02.26 
19.86 
21.62 
06.00 

08.62 
06.06 
04.90 
18.00 
01.21 
08.18 
24.06 
18.06 
04.66 

06.28 
08.20 
06.47 
11.69 
01.04 
08.85 
24.4s; 
17.06 
08.76 

02  78 
06.92 
05.19 
12.56 
00.48 
02.77 
26.27 
15.60 
08.75 

02.71 
07.79 
05.98 
11.00 
00.82 
02.48 
26.12 
17.64 
06.84 

08.») 
10.20 
05.61 
14.12 
00  60 

Hobilo 

0-j!64 

New-Orleane 

Galveston,  Ac 

New-York,  Boeton,  Ac 

26.16 
14.19 
04.06 

Total  through  all  ports.... 

70.94 

70.75 

72.96 

69.07 

75.84 

77.60 

76.22 

76.82 

79.68 

79.49 

Orerlsndn^ 

Soathern  consnmption 

10.00 
19.06 

11.09 
18.16 

11.06 
16.98 

18.89 
16.94 

12.20 
12.46 

11.42 
10.98 

looToo 

10.02 
11.76 

11.89 
12.79 

11.69 
868 

10.90 
09.61 

Total  United  States  crop.. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

loo.ool 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In  the  above  we  have  figured  only  what  is  called  the  net  over- 
land, as  the  remainder  of  the  gross  amount  is  counted  at  New- York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  or  at  the  Southern  ports  where  it  first 
appears  in  the  receipts.  At  the  same  time  the  entire  ^roM  overland 
reaches  a  market  by  some  all-rail  route  ;  hence,  in  measuring  the 
total  overland  we  can  do  so  correctly  only  by  using  the  gross 
figures  following.     *     *     * 

With  these  explanations  nothing  further  is  needed  to  make  plain 
the  following  statement  of  the  movement  overland  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1908  : 

Amounts  shippsd—                                          1902-1908.  1901-1902.  1900-1901. 

Via  St.  Louis balee,  764,750  871.424  926,788 

Via  Cairo 207,926  162,626  241,091 

ViaPaducah 2.198  1,192  6,106 

Via  Rock  Island 29.606  83,093  58,660 

Via  LoQlBvUle 162,670  196,446  137,919 

Via  Cincinnati 85,307  91,366  116,623 

Via  other  routes 239,186  817,946  276.098 

Shipped  to  mills,  not  included  above 6,627  10,951  8,612 

Total  grow  overland bale*,      1.438,268      1.676,042    1.767.646 
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Deduct  Mpmenti^             '  1902-1908.  1001-1902.  1900-1901. 

Overland  to  New-York,  Boston,  Ac.bales,  212,168  871.241  462,174 

Between  Interior  towns,  Ac 64,717  64,263  86,679 

Galveston,  inland  and  local  mills ....              7 

New-Orleans,  inland  and  local  mills 06,242  26,8<01  22,846 

Mobile,  inland  and  local  mills 6,948  6,648  10,911 

Savannah,  inland  and  local  mills 6.446  4,842  8,561 

Charleston,  inland  and  local  mills 4,160  8,068  7,756 

North  Carolinaports.inland  and  local  mills  4,888  8,604  4,894 

Virginia  ports,  inland  and  local  mills. . . .  10,648  9,706  16,477 

Total  to  be  deducted bales.  862,601  488,067  614,794 

Leaving  total  net  overland* bales,  1,076,667  1,186,986  1, 152.852 


The  following  shows  the  total  crop  each  year  for  the  last  ten 
years : 


Tears,  Bales. 

1902-1908 10,768.826 

1901-1902 10,701,468 

1900-1901 10,426,141 

1899-1900 9,489,569 

1898-1899 11,236,388 


Tears.  Bales. 

1897-1898 11,180.960 

1896-1897 8,714,011 

1896-1896 7.162,473 

1894-1895.  ...•••• 9,892,766 

1893-1894 7,627,211 


Weight  of  Bales. — The  average  weight  of  bales  and  the  gross 
weight  of  the  crop  we  have  made  up  as  follows  for  this  year,  and 
give  last  year  for  comparison  : 


moyemknt 
Thbouoh— 

Tbar  KNDiMe  Sbptbmbbb  1. 1908. 

Tbab  bhdimg  Sbptbmbkr  1,  1904. 

Number 
of  Bales. 

Weight  In 
Pounds. 

Average 
Weight. 

Number 
of  Bales. 

Weight  in     ' 
Pounds. 



1,160,850.94A 

1,161.818,491 

80.887384 

745,776,JI89 

184.149,467 

888.530,910 

169,409,684 

1,749,^93.101 

Averai^ 
Weight. 

2,889,941 

S,8)6,617 
816.657 

1,676,090 
810;>i96 
476,576 
885.688 

8.887,787 

1,168,871,861 
1,194,484,669 
110,848.535 
786.686.800 
106,47*,496 
884.984,050 
194,886,180 
l,681,818.9i0 

519.64 
516.59 
611.84 
498.44 
601.71 
494.00 
608.96 
506.88 

8,808.666 

8,878,488 
166.619 

1,509,180 
877,564 
464.701 
886.896 

8,501,107 

684.S8 

Loaidana 

Alabama 

Georglat 

Soatb  Carolina.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . 

610.89 
613.87 
494.16 
488.81 
4H9.40 
488  64 
499.64 

Total  crop    ... 

10,758,826 

6,470,676,881 

608.51 

10.701,458 

5,408.310,614 

504.90 

Accordiug  to  the  foregoing,  the  average  gross  weight  per  bale 
this  season  was  608.61  pounds,  against  504.90  poands  in  1901- 
1902,  or  3.61  pounds  more  than  last  year.  Had,  therefore,  only  as 
many  poands  been  put  into  each  bale  as  during  the  previous  season, 
the  crop  would  have  aigregated  only  10,835,170  bales.  The  re- 
lation of  the  gross  weights  this  year  to  the  previous  five  years  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  : 


•  This  total  includes  shlpmenU  to  Canada  by  rail,  which  during  190*^1908  amounted  to 
115,369  bales,  and  are  deducted  in  the  statement  of  consumption. 
t  Including  Florida. 
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Obop. 


Sbabon  or 

Number  qf  BaUi, 

Weight  in  Ffnmds. 

Average 
Weight  per  bale. 

190a-1908 

10,758,826 

6,470,676,881 

608.51 

1901-1903 

10,701.468 

6,408,210,514 

604.90 

1900-1901 

10,426,141 

6,819.814,484 

610.26 

1899-1900 

9,489,669 

....        4,764,629,088 

608.69 

1898-1899 

11,285,888 

6.765,820,5<89 

618.14 

1897-1898 

11,180,960 

6,667,872,061 

606.88 

♦                  4 

i             m             * 

«              ♦              * 

* 

Sea  Jsland  Crop  and  Consumption, — The  total  growth  of  Sea 
Island  cotton  for  the  year  1902-1903  was  102,634  bales ;  and  with  the 
stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ^3,876  bales),  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  total  supply  and  distriontion  : 

This  year's  crop bales,        102,684 

Stock  September  1,  1901 8,876 

Total  year's  supply bales,        106,510 

Distribated  as  follows : 

Exported  to  foreign  ports bales,    64,082 

Stock  eod  of  year 1,904         55,986 

Leaving  for  consumptioD  in  the  United  States,  .bales,  60,624 

We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  our  spinners  have  taken  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  this  year  50,524  bales,  or  6,874  bales  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.     •     *     • 

Highest  jlsd  Lowest  Prices  of  Middlino  Upland  Cotton  in  the  New- 

YoBK  Mabkbt  on  Saturday  of  each  week  during  the  Year 

ENDING  August  29th,  1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


Week  ending  Bighett. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


6.. 
18.. 
20.. 
27.. 

4.. 
11.. 
18.. 
26.. 

1.. 

8.. 
15.. 
22.. 
29.. 

6.. 
18.. 
20.. 
27.. 


9i 

E* 

9 

9 

8.90 

8.80 

8.70 

8.70 

8.60 

8.40 

8.60 

8.60 

8.66 

8.55 

8.70 

8.75 


Loweet. 
8{c. 
8i 
8J 
9 
84 
8.85 
8.70 
8.70 
8.65 
8.45 
8.80 
8.80 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.65 
8.75 


Week  ending  Eigheet. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

April 

April 

April 


8.. 
10.. 
17.. 
24.. 
81.. 

7.. 
14 
21 


9 

8.90 
8.95 
9 

9.06 

9.25 

9.60 

10.06 


28..  10.26 
7. .10.45 
14.. 10.16 
21.. 10. 15 
28.. 10.16 
4.. 10.26 
11.. 10.50 
18. .10.65 
25.. 10.50 


LoweeL 
8.85c. 
8.90 
8.85 
8.96 
8.95 
9 

9.86 
9.60 

10.05 
9.96 
9.90 

10 

10.05 
9.90 

10.45 

10.40 

10.86 


1903. 


Week  ending  Eigheet. 
May       2.. 10.75 

9. .11.15 
16.. 11.60 
28.. 12.15 
80.. 11.90 

6.. 11.50 
18.. 12.60 
20.. 12. 60 
27.. 18.35 

4.. 18.26 
11.. 12.60 
18.. 12.70 
26.. 18. 50 

1.. 18.60 

8.. 12. 75 
16.. 12. 76 
22..  12.75 
29.. 12. 76 


May 
May 
May 
May 

Jane 
Jane 
June 
June 
July 
Jnly 
Jaly 
Jaly 
Aag. 
Aag. 
Aug. 
Aag. 
Attg. 


Loweet. 

10.70c. 

10.75 

11.30 

11.86 

11.70 

11.60 

11.90 

12.40 

12.60 

12.76 

11-60 

12.20 

12.76 

12.76 

12.75 

12.75 

12.75 

12.75 


Highest  for  season,  (Aug.  1,  1908,) 18.50c 

Lowest  for  season,  (November  22,  1902.) 8.80c. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Fob  the  Ybab  1903. 

In  all  branohes  of  textile  manufactnring  the  year  1903  has  been 
a  Tery  unsatisfactory  one,  and  in  the  distributing  branches  it  com- 
pares  unfavorably  with  1902,  when  the  largest  business  in  dry 
goods  in  the  history  of  the  country  was  transacted.  The  year 
opened  with  a  fair  degree  of  promise.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
unweildy  {stocks  existing,  and  the  general  demand  was  quite  up  to  the 
average.  This  was  a  condition  which,  however,  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  manufacturers  have  had  to 
face  a  most  disquieting  situation,  while  the  distributors,  wholesale 
and  retail,  have  handled  a  reduced  volume  of  business  as  compared 
with  last  year.  In  all  branches,  cotton,  woolen,  silk  and  linen,  high 
prices  for  raw  material  have  ruled.  In  cotton,  speculators  took  hold 
of  the  market  in  January,  and  have  held  it,  more  or  less,  under  con- 
trol all  through  the  succeeding  months,  advancing  prices  continuously 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  state  of  the  market  for  cotton 
goods.  The  latter  have  been  advanced  materially  in  price,  but  at 
no  time  has  the  advance  been  commensurate  with  the  rise  in  raw 
material.  The  result  of  this  has  been  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 
manufacturing  end  for  months  past.  Mills  short  of  cotton  could 
not  afford  to  buy  it  and  manufacture  goods  at  the  ruling  prices, 
and  much  machinerv  has  been  thrown  into  idleness  on  that  account, 
while  there  were  other  mills  which  preferred  to  sell  their  raw  stock 
and  shut  down  rather  than  turn  it  into  unprofitable  merchandise. 

There  was  no  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  oat- 
side  of  Fall  River,  but  there,  by  agreement,  short  time  was  resorted 
to  during  June,  July  and  August.  In  addition  to  the  idle  ma- 
chinery in  the  cotton  goods  industry,  thus  brought  about,  there 
has  been  curtailment  of  production  by  strikes,  notably  at  Lowell, 
April  to  June,  and  at  Philadelphia,  June  to  August,  the  latter 
affecting  also  other  branches  than  cotton  goods.  Curtailment  of 
production,  from  whatever  source,  means  idle  hands  and  loss  of 
purchasing  power,  which,  to  some  extent,  offsets  it  by  reducing 
consumption,  and  the  consumption  during  the  past  year  has  been 
affected  by  numerous  strikes  in  other  branches  of  industry.  These 
and  the  natural  restrictive  influence  of  high  prices  have  contributed 
to  curtail  the  demand.  In  both  the  woolen  and  silk  divisions  the 
year  has  shown  much  idle  machinery.  In  silk  manufactnring,  it 
was  estimated  that  at  one  time  there  was  66  per  cent,  of  the  loonas 
out  o£  commission,  through  the  combination  of  high  priced  silk 
and  a  poor  market  for  silk  goods.  With  the  industrial  conditions 
such  as  here  described,  it  was  natural  that  manufacturers  should 
endeavor  to  reduce  cost  of  production  in  the  usual  way  by  redncing 
wages.     These  reductions  were  fought  by  the  operatives  in  some 
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instaiices,  but  as  a  rale  acqaiesoed  in  to  the  extent  generally  of  10 
per  cent.  Cotton  mill-building  in  the  South  has  not  been  arrested 
Dy  the  untoward  state  of  affairs,  there  being  added  during  the  year 
about  600,000  spindles,  as  against  50,000  spindles  only  added  in  the 
North. 

Cotton  Goods, — The  year  opened  with  a  good  export  demand 
for  heavy  brown  sheetings  and  drills,  and  sellers  in  a  decidedly 
hopeful  mood,  as  stocks  were  being  cleaned  up  and  prices  advanc- 
ing. Before  the  end  of  January  exporters  quit  the  market,  and  the 
home  demand  was  too  indifferent  to  make  good  their  absence. 
The  strength  developed  in  raw  cotton,  however,  caused  sellers  to 
put  up  prices  from  time  to  time  until  July,  when  there  was  a  tem- 
porary slight  reversion,  the  upward  movement  again  resuming  and 
continuing  unchecked  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  On  2.85-yard 
brown  goods  the  advance  is  l^o.  per  yard,  on  d-yard  Ifc.  to  2c.  per 
yard,  and  on  4-yard  l}o.  per  yard.  These  advances,  however,  fall  far 
short  of  an  equivalent  to  the  rise  in  cotton,  and  have  been  secured 
on  a  volume  of  business  much  below  the  average,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  nominal  only  at  the  close.  The  market  for  bleached 
cottons  has  shown  some  irregularity,  particularly  in  low  grade  goods, 
more  generally  affected  than  other  goods  by  the  output  of  Southern 
mills.  The  demand  has  been  continuously  of  a  conservative  char- 
acter, but  the  manufacturers  of  the  leading  lines  of  bleached 
muslins  and  cambrics  were  careful  to  keep  their  output  within 
bounds,  and  from  time  to  time  secured  advances.  In  one  instance, 
owing  to  an  exceptionally  low  price  made  in  December,  1902,  the 
advance  in  the  year  amounts  to  l^c.  per  yard,  but  apart  from  this 
the  average  advance  is  barely  lo.  per  yard  for  fine  and  medium 
grades  and  fc.  per  yard  for  low  grades.  Wide  sheetings  have  been 
in  limited  supply  throughout  the  year,  and  at  all  times  very  firm  in 
tone.  They  have  been  irregularly  advanced,  but  leading  makes 
run  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Sheets 
and  pillow-cases,  which  are  steadily  displacing  wide  sheetings,  have 
moved  in  unison  with  the  latter,  and  close  the  year  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  coarse  colored  goods  division  has  been  carefully 
handled  bv  sellers,  and  the  output  so  regulated  that  at  no  time  were 
stocks  in  first  hands  of  a  burdensome  character.  This  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  higer  prices  called  for  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, with  the  demand  running  at  all  times  within  moderate  limits. 
The  prices  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  year  are,  occasionally,  asking 
prises  only,  that  is  no  actual  business  has  so  far  been  done  thereat. 
With  this  proviso  denims  are  quoted  at  l^c.  to  2c.  per  yard  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  tickings  l^c,  plaids  lo.  to  l^c,  and  cheviots,  oot- 
tonades  and  checks  and  stripes  1  c.  to  l^c.  Heavy  napped  cottons, 
such  as  canton  flannels  and  cotton  blankets  have  advanced  about 
10  per  cent.  In  cotton  linings,  special  finishes  have  had  the  call, 
the  market  ruling  dull  for  such  staples  as  kid  finished  cambrics  and 
silesias. 

The  following  shows  the  course  of  prices  during  the  year  for  a 
few  leading  makes  of  staple  cotton  goods  and  wool  flannels  : 
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Opndng, 
Cento. 

Atlantic  A— Brown  Cottons 5} 

Lawrence  L.  L. — Brown  Cottons 4| 

Pepperell  R. — Brown  Cottons 5i 

Boot  F.  F.  —Brown  Cottons 5J 

New.York  Mills— 4-4  Blch'd  Cottons.  10 
Frait  of  the  Loom— 4-4  Blch'd  Cottons      7^ 

Lonsdale— 4-4  Bleached  Cottons 6f 

Hope— 4-4  Bleached  Cottons 6i   . 

Amoskeag— A.  C.  A.  Tickings 11 

Everett  Denims 11 

Pepperell  Drills &f 

Oilbert's-No.  8,  4-4  White  Flannels.  75 

Talbot  T.  —Scarlet  Flannels 40 

F.  &  C.  Scarlet  Flannels 40 

Export  Trade  in  Cotton  Goods, — As  previously  noted,  there  was 
a  brisk  demand  for  heavy  brown  cottons  for  export  to  China  in 
January,  but  it  stopped  suddenly  before  the  close  of  that  month, 
and  at  no  time  since  then  has  China  been  a  buyer  of  heavy  weight 
cottons,  the  only  other  demand  which  has  come  forward  from  that 
market  being  for  light  weight  sheetings,  principally  4-yard  goods. 
The  advanced  prices  asked  by  sellers  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  arrest  of  buying,  but  it  is  questionable  if  much  business 
would  have  been  done  even  if  prices  had  not  moved  upwards.  The 
internal  conditions  in  China  have  been  bad.  Trade  with  Manchuria 
has  been  demoralized  by  the  strained  relationships  between  Russia 
and  Japan  causing  fears  of  war  between  these  two  nations  with 
Manchuria  as  the  scene  of  operations.  The  banks  in  trading 
centres  in  China  have  refused  to  lend  money  to  merchants  other- 
wi8e  than  at  prohibitive  rates,  prices  of  goods  have  ruled  steadily 
below  parity  with  the  market  here,  and  distribution  has  been 
exceedingly  slow.  There  has  been  no  marked  gain  in  other  direc- 
tions, and,  as  a  result,  the  export  figures  for  the  year  show  a  heavy 
falling  off  compared  with  recently  preceding  years.  The  Red  Sea 
ports  have  taken  about  their  usual  complement,  but  exports  to 
British  India  have  fallen  off  considerably.  The  South  American 
business  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  but  to  Cuba  and  the  other 
West  Indies  the  volume  of  merchandise  sold  has  gained  but  little 
upon  last  year.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  asked  here  for  denims 
the  Australian  demand  has  also  been  smaller  than  last  year,  denims 
being  the  chief  article  of  export  to  that  market.  South  Africa,  as 
a  new  field,  has  shown  fairly  encouraging  results. 

Print  Cloths. — Opening  on  the  basis  of  3c.  for  regulars  (28  inch, 
64  X  64)  print  cloths  in  January  advanced  ^o.,  and  a  further  -ffi. 
in  February  to  Sjc.  per  yard.  From  that  time  up  to  August  there 
was  only  a  dragging  demand,  and  in  July  prices  receded  ^^.  per 
yard  to  S^c.  On  limited  sales  they  were  again  raised  to  dgc.  in 
August,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  further  gain  of  ^,  the 
market  closing  at  3^c.  for  regulars.  In  order  to  prevent  stock 
accumulations  Fall  River  manufacturers  in  the  summer  decided  to 
curtail   production,  a  short  time  movement  being  adopted  and 
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puraaed  during  Jnne,  July  and  Angust,  there  being  at  one  time 
as  many  as  a  million  spindles  idle.  By  this  means  the  manufao- 
turers  also  conserved  their  cotton,  so  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  cotton  market  for  further  supplies  until  new 
crop  cotton  was  available  in  October.  The  advent  of  the  new  crop, 
however,  brought  them  no  relief,  and  it  has  been  a  constant  com- 
plaint with  them  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  market  their 
goods  materially  lower  than  cotton  cost  called  for.  In  addition  to 
the  voluntary  curtailment  of  production  it  seemed  at  one  time  as 
though  the  operatives  would  strike  against  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent,  in  wages,  but  this  ultimately  went  into  effect  without  dis- 
turbance. 

Ftints  and  Printed  Drees  Goods, — The  year  has  been  a  trying 
one  for  printers  in  all  lines  of  calicoes,  both  staples  and  fancies. 
They  have  had  to  face  a  rising  market  for  print  cloths  with  a 
demand  not  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  secuie  a  corresponding 
advance  in  prints.  It  is  true  that  in  some  lines  of  staples,  such  as 
indigo  blue  and  shirting  prints,  prices  are  ^c.  per  yard  higher  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  the  advance  was  long  in  coming 
and  covers  but  a  limited  part  of  the  year's  business.  In  fancy 
prints  there  has  been  no  advance  in  price.  An  effort  was  made  to 
put  them  on  a  higher  price  level,  as  was  done  several  times  during 
the  preceding  three  years,  but  the  result  was  the  same,  stubborn 
refusal  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  follow,  and  a  return  to  the  old 
price.  The  production  of  printed  calicoes  has  been  on  a  small  scale 
compared  with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
there  has  at  no  time  been  a  scarcity  of  them.  Last  year  it  was 
noted  that  printers  were  paying  more  attention  to  the  export  of 
prints  and  winning  new  markets.  Further  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  connection  this  year,  but  exports  are  not  yet  large  enough 
to  offset  the  steady  shrinkage  of  the  home  markets.  Printers  have 
fared  better  with  fine  printing  specialties  than  with  calicoes, 
and  have  naturally  given  them  most  attention.  Printed  organ- 
dies, mulls,  Swisses,  foulards,  batistes  and  other  varieties,  have 
been  tamed  out  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  have  sold  well  at  fairly  remunerative  prices.  Mercerized 
specialties  have  again  been  a  feature,  this  process  of  finishing  being 
adopted  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  Printed  napped  goods, 
or  printed  flannelettes  have  also  been  in  greater  supply,  but  the 
demand  for  these  has  been  on  a  liberal  scale,  particularly  in  the 
medium  and  fine  grades,  and  sellers  have  been  able  to  market  their 
output  on  more  favorable  terms  than  in  printed  calicoes,  although 
printers  have  complained  on  all  hands  tnat  only  in  rare  instances 
have  they  been  able  to  secure  a  reasonable  profit. 

Ginghams  and  Woven  Fabrics. — The  gingham  market  has  pre- 
sented some  curious  features  during  the  year.  It  opened  with 
leading  lines  of  staples  of  Northern  makes,  so  heavily  sold  ahead, 
that  buyers  found  it  impossible  to  place  orders  for  quick  de- 
livery  with  any  snrety  of  having  them  filled.    This  was  a  con- 
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ditioD  of  which  Bome  Soathem  mills  took  adyantagei  and  nameroas 
looms  were  turned  npon  the  gingham  fabric.  The  stringency  was 
thus,  to  some  extent,  relieved,  until  the  Northern  mills  caught  up 
with  their  orders.  Then  the  expected  happened.  The  competition 
between  the  standard  makes  and  the  new  comers  was  severe,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  prices  of  Southern  ginghams  suffered,  and  marked 
irregularity  prevailed  for  some  time.  Later  in  the  year  staples 
again  worked  into  a  good  position,  hut  the  gain  in  price,  compared 
with  the  close  of  last  year,  has  been  but  ^c.  per  yard  even  in  the 
most  popular  lines.  Fine  grades  of  fancy  or  dress  ginghams  have 
throughout  the  year  been  scarce.  The  supply  of  these  has  been 
interfered  with  by  strikes  in  some  of  the  leading  mills,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  expert  weavers  at  all  times.  Owing  to  this 
numerous  contracts  placed  early  in  the  year  had  to  be  cancelled, 
and  few  buyers  had  delivered  to  them  the  full  quantity  contracted 
for.  Prices  are  ^c.  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  at  the  advance 
there  are  orders  on  hand  at  the  close  to  cover  production  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come.  Manufacturers  were  later  than  usual 
in  opening  up  their  new  lines  of  woven  patterned  fabrics  other  than 
gipghams.  The  experiences  of  the  preceding  year,  when  an  unduly 
early  start  resulted  in  heavy  cancellations,  had  not  been  wasted. 
At  that  they  were  quite  early  enough,  for  buyers  showed  a  lack  of 
confidence,  particularly  in  their  purchases  of  colored  Madras, 
Oxfords  and  other  fine  fabrics,  going  mostly  to  white  goods  in 
plain  and  fancy  weaves.  Both  jobbing  trade  and  waist  manufac- 
turers preferred  the  latter,  with  the  result  that  fine  colored  fabrics 
have  sold  but  indifferently  and  have  been  decidedly  irregular,  some 
lines  being  closed  out  at  marked  price  reductions.  There  has  been 
a  steady  demand  for  napped  woven  patterned  goods  in  regular 
domete  and  fancies,  but  only  limited  advances  have  been  secured 
on  these.     Cotton  dress  plaids  have  ruled  quiet  all  year. 

Hosiery  and  Undenoear, — The  manufacturer  of  cotton  hosiery 
and  underwear  has  been  face  to  face  throughout  the  year  with 
similar  conditions  to  those  confronting  the  manufacturer  of  piece 
goods.  Abnormally  high  cost  of  raw  material,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  advancing  price  to  a  level  corresponding  with  it,  as  the 
futile  efforts  made  to  ao  this  show.  Some  of  the  Southern  mills  claim 
to  have  had  a  profitable  year  in  hosiery,  but  these  are  the  exception. 
The  year  opened  with  a  good  demand  for  both  plain  and  fancy 
hosiery,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  knitters  saw  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  meet  the  re-order  demand  on  the  basis 
of  opening  prices,  and  they,  in  nearly  all  cases,  marked  up  their 
limits  within  the  first  three  months.  This  checked  buying,  the 
check  being  the  easier  administered  by  reason  of  a  cold,  backward 
spring.  During  the  summer  months  business  was  conducted  largely 
on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis,  knitters  being  in  continual  uncertainty 
as  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  buyers  steadily  declining  to  con- 
cede any  advance  of  moment.  When  in  the  fall  of  the  year  lines 
for  the  spring  of  1904  were  shown,  the  disposition  of  both  sellers 
and   buyers  was  unchanged,  and  it  is  certain   that  the  business 
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booked  so  far  is  mach  short  Id  volume  of  that  booked  a  year  ago. 
In  cottOD  underwear,  which  had  been  largeljr  sold  late  in  1902  for 
the  spring  of  1903,  the  early  business  was  limited  in  extent.  Manu- 
facturers early  endeavored  to  secure  an  advance  to  offset  in  some 
degree  the  rise  in  cotton,  but  with  indifferent  success  only.  The 
best  they  could  do  was  totally  inadequate  to  offset  the  increased 
cost  of  production  providing  standards  were  maintained,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  quality  of  goods 
turned  out  was  being  reduced.  The  opening  of  both  spring  and 
fall  seasons  was  late,  and  the  demand  tardy  in  coming  forward,  and 
this  matter  of  reduction  in  quality  has  undoubtedly  had  something 
to  do  with  the  indifference  of  buyers.  Wool  underwear  has  not  been 
subjected  to  the  trying  conditions  existing  in  the  market  for  cotton 
underwear,  and  better  progress  has  been  recorded  in  it.  The  de- 
mand has  been  good,  and  most  mills  running  wool-knit  goods  have 
kept  well  sold  up,  and  closed  the  year  in  satisfactory  shape.  Prices 
show  little  variation  compared  with  opening  quotations.  In 
fancy  and  special  lines  of  woolen-knit  goods  business  has  been  fully 
up  to  the  average. 

Woolen  Goods. — To  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics  for  men's  wear  the  year  has  proved  a  most  disap- 
pointing one.  When  the  heavy  weight  season  opened  in  January 
most  lines  of  both  woolens  and  worsteds  were  advanced  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  in  price,  with  sellers  fully  expecting  to  realize  this  with- 
out difficulty,  stocks  being  considered  in  good  shape,  and  the  price 
of  raw  material  relatively  high.  Buyers,  however,  soon  showed 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  operate  with  any  degree  of  freedom, 
and  the  demand  came  along  with  a  slowness  very  trying  to  sellers. 
The  initial  business  fell  considerably  short  of  expectations  in  the 
aggregate,  and  anxiety  to  secure  re-orders  brought  about  irregu- 
larity in  prices.  The  buying  had  been  chiefly  in  standard  lines  of 
staple  woolens  and  in  medium  grades  of  fancy  woolens.  Worsteds 
were  a  distinct  failure.  The  demand  from  the  outset  was  poor  for 
these,  aside  from  a  few  lines  of  fancies  of  a  special  character,  the 
neglect  of  clay  worsteds  being  quite  a  feature.  .On  the  spring 
lines  earliest  opened  an  advance,  ranging  from  2^  to  7^  per 
cent,  was  asked,  but  the  whole  situation  was  changed  when  the 
American  Woolen  Company  threw  its  lines  upon  the  market  at 
prices  which  were  practically  the  same  as  ruled  twelve  months  be- 
fore. This,  of  course,  entailed  a  revision  of  prices  made  on  lines 
already  shown,  and  caused  the  cancellation  of  many  of  the  orders 
which  had  been  previously  placed.  The  lower  prices  did  not  en- 
courage buyers,  and  the  demand  during  the  second  half  of  the  year 
>vas  much  like  what  it  had  been  during  the  first  six  months. 
Worsteds  were  again  slower  of  sale  than  woolens,  and  have  not 
been  fully  maintained.  The  indifferent  business  has  caused  the 
stoppage  of  much  machinery,  particularly  in  mills  manufacturing 
worsted  goods.  In  the  overcoatings  division  the  market  opened  the 
year  with  the  demand  slow,  and  buyers  in  a  very  cautions  mood. 
After  the  opening  business  dragged  along  in  a  discouraging  fashion, 
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the  majority  of  the  mills  working  off  their  early  orders  some  time 
before  the  next  season  came  around.  This  opened  in  October,  and 
up  to  the  close  overcoatings  have  been  sluggish,  and  have  tended 
downwards  in  price.  Cloakings  have  shown  a  steady  demand,  with 
prices  generally  maintained.  Business  in  woolens  and  worsted 
dress  goods  has  compared  favorably  with  that  in  men's  wear  fabrics, 
and  in  some  directions  there  have  been  slight  advances  made  and 
maintained.  Worsted  fabrics  in  light  weights  of  the  voile  character 
have  been  conspicuous  sellers  ;  mohairs  also  have  been  favored,  and 
zibelines  have  held  first  place  in  fancies.  Cotton  warp  cashmeres 
and  Henriettas  and  other  cotton  mixed  goods  have  not  fared  as  well 
as  wool  goods.  Flannels  and  blankets  have  been  continuously  firm, 
with  an  ordinary  business  doing.  Carpets  have  advanced  5  to  10 
per  cent. 

SWc  Fabrics. — The  experiences  of  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  both  piece  silks  and  ribbons  have  marked  1903  as  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  years  in  the  silk  business.  Prospects  were 
considered  good  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  but  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  the  demand  would  prove  poor,  as  it  has  done.  At  no 
time  has  there  been  anything  like  an  average  call  for  either  piece 
silks  or  ribbons,  and  although  the  enforced  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion by  reason  of  high  priced  raw  material,  and  low  prices  lor  silk, 
cut  down  the  output  largely,  there  were  still  so  many  silks  nuuie 
more  than  could  be  disposed  of  in  a  regular  way  that  large  sales 
through  the  auction  rooms  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the  fall 
Over-production  was  most  noticeable  in  medium  and  low  grade 
black  silks,  taffetas,  peau  de  soie  and  others,  and  the  market  for 
^these  was  in  a  demoralized  condition  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Since  the  auction  sales  cleared  out  some  heavy  stocks  the 
tone  has  ruled  somewhat  steadier,  and  there  are,  it  is  claimed,  indi- 
cations that  the  coming  year  will  see  silks  restored  to  favor  again. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Fob  the  Year  1908. 

Prices  of  wool  have  iDcreaaed  daring  1903,  but  less  than  cotton, 
and  the  growers  have  less  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Manafactured 
woolens  have  actually  declined  almost  as  much  in  proportion  as  the 
raw  material  has  advanced.  The  stock  of  wool  was  a  million  and  a 
half  pounds  greater  on  January  1,  1904,  than  it  had  been  a  year 
ago,  although  the  clip  of  the  staple  in  1903  was  30  million  pounds 
less  than  1902.  This  indicates  a  serious  curtailment  of  the  con- 
sumption. 

The  clip  of  wool  in  the  United  States  daring  the  last  five  years 
wa«  : 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 


.lbs. 


272,191,880 
288,686,621 
802,602,828 
816,841,032 
287,450,000 


and  the  supply  of  domestic  wool  during  the  same  period  was  : 

January  Ist,  1900 lbs.  128,848,500 

"   1901 204,845,500  ' 

"   1902 189.519,718 

"   1908 110,499,572 

••    1904 112,081.000 

The  following  prices  ruled  on  January  1,  1904,  as  compared 
with  January  1,  1908  : 


Ohio  Fleece 

Unwashed  Half -Blood. . . . 
Unwashed  Quarter- Blood. 

Australia  Ck>Dibing 

€ape 

Montevideo. . .  


Jan.  U  1W& 

Jan.  1. 1004. 

80  cents. 

82  cents. 

22      *• 

25     '• 

28      " 

25      " 

40      " 

41      " 

29     " 

80      " 

27      " 

28      '• 

The  Australian  wool  quoted  here  at  41  cents  was  worth  12  pence, 
or  24  cents  per  pound  in  England  ;  to  which  a  duty  of  11  cents  and 
other  expenses  must  be  added.  The  importations  of  fine  wool  of  the 
class  one  were  46,667,411  pounds,  valued  at  $7,182,150,  on  which  a 
duty  amounting  to  $5,133,813  was  paid,  over  70  percent,  of  the  value. 
Of  fine  wool,  class  two,  13,738,408  pounds  were  imported,  valued 
at  $2,520,276,  the  duty  on  which  amounted  to  $1,646,981,  or  a 
trifle  less  than  70  per  cent. 
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The  aggregate  quantity  of  these  two  classes  of  wool  on  which 
American  consumers  paid  a  tax  of  11  and  12  cents  per  pound 
respectively  exceeded  fifty  million  pounds,  nearly  one-fifth  of  oar 
domestic  crop.  That  the  American  shepherd  derived  no  adequate 
benefit  from  this  protection  is  clearly  shown  by  his  flock  of  sheep : 

1900 sheep,  41,888.065 

1901 41.920.900 

1902 42,184,122 

1 908 89, 284.000 

As  the  flock  numbered  forty-two  millions  already  in  1867,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  grown  under  the  fostering  care  of  government 
protection. 

The  stock  of  wool  of  the  third  class  in  bonded  warehouses  was, 
during  the  last  five  years,  on  the  first  of  January  : 

January  lat,  1900 lbs.  80,476,969 

1901 26,482.521 

1902 12.204,134 

1908 10,996,675 

1904 20,240,693 

We  consumed  during  these  years  of  this  kind  of  wool : 

FimndB.  Fortign  VcUusi. 

1900 98.970,844  ..    $9,181,151 

1901 81,722.948  ..      7,669,202 

1902 98,487.780  ..      9.060,572 

1908 119,245,218  ..     11,555,604 

'     Prices  1st  January,  1904,  compare  with   1st  January,  1903,  as 
follows  : 

Jan,  1, 1008.  Jan,  1. 1904. 

Superior  Washed  Donakoi 22  cents.  . .        29  cents. 

Ordinary 20     "  ..        27     •• 

Unwashed  Cordova 16*   "  ..         18*    " 

Unwashed  Aleppo 18*"  14*    " 

The  advance  of  the  better  grades  is  largely  due  to  the  advanoe 
of  duty  from  4  to  7  cents  per  pound,  predicated  upon  an  advance 
above  12  cents  per  pound  of  the  value  abroad. 

Attention  was  called  a  year  ago  in  this  report  that  prices  then 
already  were  getting  near  this  dangerous  and  ill-advised  limit. 

Coarse  carpet  wool  is  not  raised  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  duty  does  not  encourage  the  industry  of  a  single  sheep 
grower.  As  the  tax  discourages  our  manufacturers  of  carpets, 
their  employes  and  customers,  it  should  be  abolished  when  it  is  no 
longer  required  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK, 
For  thb  Year  1903. 

Thb  year  1903  witnessed  one  of  the  extraordinary  movements  in 
the  iron  industry  for  whioh  it  has  been  noted.  Entering  the  year 
with  a  flood  tide  of  activity,  the  closing  months  were  characterized 
by  an  exceedingly  sharp  collapse  in  the  employment  of  the  works. 
This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  figures  of  weekly  capacity  of  the 
furnace  plants  in  active  operation.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
year  it  fluctuated  between  348,111  tons  per  week  on  February  1, 
which  was  low  because  of  the  troubles  in  handling  coke  on  the  rail- 
roads, to  398,139  tons  per  week  on  the  first  of  June.  On  October 
1  it  had  dropped  to  361,492  tons,  on  December  J  to  253,930 
tons,  and  on  January  1,  1904,  to  197,931  tons.  Between  the 
middle  of  the  year  and  its  close  the  production  had  been  cut  in 
two. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  complete  cessation  of  exports,  and  a 
heavy  accumulation  of  stocks,  thus  proving  that  consumption  had 
been  even  more  sharply  restricted. 

Coupled  with  this,  and  incident  to  it,  has  been  the  complete  and 
prompt  reversal  in  the  foreign  trade.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
year  we  were  importing  on  a  large  scale  both  raw  materials  and 
finished  products.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  return 
movement  commenced,  although  it  did  not  assume  the  volume  of  a 
former  period  of  marketing  American  iron  and  steel  abroad.  Thus 
far  a  natural  flow  of  our  products  to  foreign  consumers  has  not  be- 
gun, when  we  define  as  natural  sales  for  export  at  the  same  prices 
which  prevail  in  the  home  markets.  In  nearly  all  cases  special 
figures  are  named  for  export  business,  that  having  been  the  case 
even  in  the  majority  of  the  few  transactions  in  Southern  foundry 
piff  iron  which  made  towards  the  close  of  1903. 

The  sudden  and  extraordinary  shrinkage,  during  the  second  half 
of  1903,  in  the  domestic  demand  for  iron  and  steel  must  be 
primarily  ascribed  to  effects  of  the  wave  of  liquidation  which  swept 
through  ihe  financial  community.  It  led  to  a  halt  in  a  multiplicity 
of  enterprises  under  development  followed  by  a  postponement  of  or 
actual  cancellation  of  orders  for  material.  It  put  a  stop  to  con- 
templated improvements  and  undertakings,  not  alone  on  the  part  of 
railroads  but  also  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  themselves. 

While  there  were  few  strikes  in  the  iron  industry  proper  there 
were  endless  labor  troubles  in  the  consuming  industries,  and  notably 
in  the  building  trades.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  reached 
the  condition  of  a  virtual  paralysis.  There  were  many  stoppages 
too  in  foundries  and  machine  shops. 
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The  re-adjustment  of  wa^es  in  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  as  the 
result  of  the  decline  in  activity,  proceeded  very  quietly  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year,  so  that  the  industry  entered  1904  with  a 
much  lower  labor  cost,  particularly  in  the  more  highly  finished 
branches. 

During  the  first  half  of  1908  our  furnaces  produced  9,707,367 
gross  tons,  and  there  has  been  single  months  when  an  output  of 
1,650,000  tons  per  month  has  been  exceeded.  Since  then  some 
additional  stacks  have  been  finished  while  others  are  approaching 
completion.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  safe  to  say  that  under  pres- 
sure our  blast  furnaces  possess  a  capacity  of  fully  22,000,000 
gross  tons  per  annum,  and  what  is  equally  as  important,  that  our 
ore  and  coal  mines,  coking  plants  and  transportation  facilities  are 
adequate  to  produce  and  assemble  the  needed  raw  materials,  under 
normal  conditions.  Without  any  accidents  or  disturbances  to  check 
the  flow  of  the  raw  materials,  and  to  hamper  production,  this 
country  has  the  capacity  to  meet  its  requirements  without  any  aid 
from  foreign  makers. 

The  apparent  home  consumption  of  pig  iron  during  1903  com- 
pares as  follows  with  that  of  1902  and  of  previous  years  : 

1902.  1908. 

Gross  Tons.         Qross  Tons. 

Production, 17,821,807        18.009.252 

ImporU 625,888  699,574 

Stock,  beginning  of  year 70.647  49.951 

Total  supply 18,617.887        18,658,777 

Deduct  exporto 27,487  20.881 

Stock,  close  of  year 49,951  591.488 

18,489,899       18,046.958 

Apparent  home  oonsumption,  1908,  gross  tons,  18,046,958 

1902 18,439,899 

1901 16,281.829 

1900 18.176.083 

1899 18,660,226 

1898 12,005.058 

1897 9,881,000 

1896 8.276,175 

1895 9.628.862 

1894 6.694.802 

The  stocks  upon  which  these  computations  are  based  are  those 
determined  officially  by  Jambs  M.  Swank,  General  Manager  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.  They  do  not  include  the 
pig  iron  held  by  rolling  mills  or  steel  works  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, nor  those  carried  at  furnace  plants  but  sold.  The  actual  stock 
of  iron  is  usually  considerably  larger. 

Prices  suffered  sharply  in  all  branches  in  which  natural  conditions 
had  free  play.     For  months  the  Southern  Pig  Iron  Association, 
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which  had  unsuocessfally  striven  to  hold  prices  back  in  the  days  of 
the  boom,  struggled  long  to  prevent  a  collapse.  Undersold  per- 
sistently by  outside  interests  in  its  own  district,  and  by  makers  in 
competing  districts,  the  Association  followed  the  market  downward 
at  a  distance  until  the  Association  finally  dissolved  early  in  Oc- 
tober. The  price  for  No.  2  Foundry  iron  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
which  was  $20  per  ton  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  was  quoted  $10 
in  October,  and  was  squarely  down  to  $9  in  December.  The 
decline  was  not  so  pronounced  in  other  sections  and  in  other 
departments  of  the  pig  iron  trade.  Thus  No.  2  Northern  Foundry 
iron  at  New- York  declined  from  $22.50  per  ton  early  in  January  to 
$14.50  in  December,  while  Bessemer  pig  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
receded  from  $21.75  to  $13.50  per  ton. 

The  steel  billet  trade  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  since  a 
very  much  greater  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  steel  produced 
than  ever  before  is  worked  up  by  the  rolling  mills  owned  by  the 
steel  producers.  Besides  this  an  increasing  quantity  of  steel  in  the 
forms  of  billets,  blooms  and  sheet  and  tin  plate  bars,  is  transferred 
from  steel  works  to  rolling  mills  under  sliding  scale  contracts 
based  on  the  price  of  Bessemer  pig.  Under  these  the  steel  usually 
costs  the  rolling  mills  several  dollars  per  ton  less  than  the  price 
fixed  by  the  steel  billet  pool,  of  which,  practically,  all  the  important 
works  are  members.  This  pool,  which  had  practically  ceased  to 
exist  during  the  boom,  was  revived  in  July,  when  the  price  was 
established  at  $27  at  mill  for  Bessemer  steel,  a  decline  of  $8.50 
since  the  opening  of  the  year  under  the  continued  pressure  of 
foreign  steel.  The  market,  however,  continued  to  decline  in  spite 
of  the  pool,  which  finally,  in  November,  made  an  effort  to  meet 
the  situation  by  reducing  prices  to  $23,  at  which  they  nominally 
remained.  During  the  last  quarter  leading  steel  makers  sought  an 
outlet  for  tonnage  to  compensate  for  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
domestic  requirements  by  selling  for  export.  Quite  a  large  amount 
was  placed  in  England,  in  competition  with  British  and  Continental 
makers,  at  prices  which  ranged  from  eighty  shillings  down  to 
seventy-five  shillings,  delivered  in  English  ports.  Within  the  brief 
period  of  one  year,  therefore,  consumers  in  this  country  were  pur- 
chasing foreign  steel  at  $26.50  @  $27  a  ton  duty  paid,  while  later 
our  makers  were  selling  to  English  rolling  mills  at  a  price  equiva- 
lent to  $17  and  $17.50  at  our  Atlantic  tidewater. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  production  of  Bessemer  and  open  hearth 
fiteel  ingots  and  castings  has  been  as  follows,  the  figures  for  the 
make  of  open  hearth  steel  for  1903  not  being  available  as  yet : 

Production  of  Steel  Ingots. 

1S99.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1908. 

Bessemer,  .gross  tons.  7,586.354  6,684.770  8.713.302  9.306.471  8,577.228 
Open  Hearth 2,947,316    3,398.135    4.656,309    5.687,720  ♦6.750,000 

Total.,  gross  tons.  10,533,670  10,082.905  13.369.611  14,994.191  14.327,228 

*  fietiniHtcd. 
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This  shows  a  decline  in  the  product  of  Bessemer  steel  of  729/248 
gross  tons,  of  which  567,550  tons  must  be  credited  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  whose  oatpat  was  6,759,210  tons  of 
Bessemer  ingots  in  1902,  as  compared  with  6,191,660  tons  in  1903. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  output  of  open  hearth  steel  of  the 
Corporation  was  2,976,800  tons  in  1908,  as  compared  with  2,984,708 
tons  in  1902,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  and  capacity 
of  outside  open  hearth  steel  plants  increased  considerably  in  1903, 
it  will  not  be  surprising  if  there  has  been  a  moderate  growth  in  the 
production  of  this  grade  of  steel,  so  that  the  total  tonnage  may 
reach  14,500,000  tons  in  1908. 

The  steel  rail  mills  were  crowded  with  work  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  but  were  running  rather  slack  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1903.  The  production  was  about  the  same  in  1908  as  it  was  in 
1902.  The  new  great  works  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company 
started  at  a  part  of  its  capacity  late  in  1908,  while  the  new  rail 
mill  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company  did  not  fully 
come  into  play.  The  following  table  shows  the  production  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  1903  preliminary  figures,  however,  not  includ- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  open  hearth  steel  rails  : 


Production  op  Steel  Rails. 


1899. 

Cfrofi  Tom. 

1900. 
Grou  Tom, 

1901. 

Qro88Ton». 

1902. 

OfXiuTons. 

190S. 

QrouTcm. 

Pennsjlvania 

Other  States 

.      1,224.807 
.      1,015,960 

1,196,255 
1,166,666 

1.406,008 
1,480,265 

1,148,425 
1,727,868 

1.125,546 
1.688.087 

Total 2,240,767     2,861,921     2,886,278     2,876,293     2,813.588 

Thronghout  the  whole  year  the  Rail  Association  maintained  the 
price  of  $28  at  mill  for  standard  sections,  and  established  the  same 
figure  for  1904  delivery.  Light  sections,  however,  sold  at  con- 
siderably lower  prices,  particularly  during  the  close  of  the  year,  as 
the  result  of  the  competition  of  mills  which  re-roll  old  steel  rails. 

In  the  heavier  finished  lines,  notably  structural  shapes  and  plates, 
the  great  activity  of  the  year  1902,  with  its  attendant  premiums  in 
prices  for  early  delivery,  gradully  disappeared  after  the  first  half  of 
1903.  This  was  due,  first  of  all,  to  the  practical  cessation  of  new 
orders  from  the  railroads  for  new  rolling  stock,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent for  bridge  material.  The  demand  for  structural  material  for 
bridges  and  buildings,  too,  declined  heavily.  The  associations  in 
control  of  the  markets  for  plates  and  shapes,  however,  maintained 
the  prices  at  1.60  cents  per  pound,  at  Pittsburgh.  The  indivi- 
dual manufacturers  made  growing  concessions  on  export  orders. 

The  tube  and  pipe  trade  was  exceedingly  busy  throughout  the 
year,  the  rapid  opening  out  of  new  oil  and  gas  territory  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  greatly  contributing  to  keeping  the  plants  at 
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fall  work.  Thas  a  leading  interest  parchased  daring  the  year  about 
200,000  tons  of  pipe.  Capacity  was  increased  somewhat  by  the 
starting  of  new  oatside  plants.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  building  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  a  very  large  new  tube  making 
plant. 

There  have  been  interesting  developments  in  the  sheet  and  tin 
plate  trades  which  illastrate  the  effect  in  the  indastnr  of  active 
competition  on  the  part  of  independent  producers.  In  the  sheet 
trade  there  was  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  mills  not  connected 
with  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  a  subsidiary  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  number  of 
sheet  mills  controlled  by  the  latter  remained  stationary  at  164, 
while  the  number  of  independent  sheet  mills  increased  from  136 
mills  on  January  1,  1903,  to  155  mills  on  January  1,  1904,  or  to 
49  per  cent,  of  the  entire  capacity.  The  competition,  therefore,  is 
keenly  felt.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  it  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  divisions  towards  organized  labor.  Of  the  mills 
belonging  to  the  leading  interest  65  per  cent,  in  the  number  are 
non-union,  this  including  the  majority  of  the  large  and  most 
modern  plants.  Of  the  independent  mills  79  per  cent,  were  union. 
The  latter  were,  therefore,  at  a  disadvantage  because  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  limited  output.  These  restrictions  were 
swept  aside  and  the  union  mills  were  put  practically  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  non-union  mills,  thus  strengthening  the  independent 
producers. 

In  the  tin  plate  industry  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany dominates  the  situation  more  effectively,  although,  in  this 
branch,  too,  the  independent  capacity  has  increased.  On  January 
1,  1903,  the  leading  interest  had  in  operation  264  tin  plate  mills. 
On  January  1,  1904,  the  number  was  265.  In  the  meantime  the 
number  of  independent  tin  plate  mills  increased  from  71  in  the 
early  part  of  the  jrear  to  110  at  the  close  of  1903.  While  fully  29 
per  cent,  of  the  mills  of  the  leading  interest  are  non-union,  only  one 
important  independent  mill  is  free  from  the  control  o\  the  union. 
During  the  year  the  latter  agreed  to  an  increase  in  the  limit  of 
output  of  the  mills.  On  the  whole,  the  tin  plate  mills  did  compara- 
tively well  during  the  year,  the  demand  being  quite  active. 

The  wire  industi^  ^*^  ^  ^^'T  ^^^T  7^^^9  *°^  prices  were  fairly 
well  maintained.  The  bar  trade  suffered  keenly  at  times  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  so  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned.  The 
steel  branch  is  affected  by  the  enormous  capacity  of  the  modern 
continuous  mills,  while  the  iron  bar  mills  were  enabled  to  make  low 
prices  because  of  the  cheapness  of  scrap  and  old  material  generally. 

The  statistics  of  the  production  of  finished  iron  and  steel  are  not 
yet  available,  but  some  idea  of  the  tonnages  involved  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  figures  showing  the  production  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  officially  given  in  the  annual 
report : 
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Abtxolss. 


ProdudUm  qf  the  DhUed 
8iaU$8t4tl  C&rporation. 


1908. 

Pig  Iron grow  tons,  7,279,241  . . 

Bessemer  Ingots 6,191,660  . . 

Open  Hearth  Ingots 2,976,300  . . 

Rolled  and  other  Finished  Pro- 
ducts for  Sale : 

Steel  Rails 1,984,816  . . 

Blooms,   Billets,   Slabs,  Sheet 

and  Tin  Plate  Bars 498,292  . . 

Plates 619, 718  . . 

Merchant  Steel,  Skelp,  Shapes, 

Hoops,  Bands  and  Cotton  Ties  997,695  . . 

Tubing  and  Pipe 795,821  . . 

WireRods 101,699  .. 

Wire  and  Wire  Products 1,126,605  . . 

Sheets,  Black  Galvanized  and 

Tin  Plate 855,215  . . 

Finished  Structural  Work 469,692  . . 

Angle    and    Splice    Bars    and 

Joints 188,709  .. 

Spikes,  Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets.  68,259  . . 

Axles 119,716  . . 

Sundrj  Iron  and  Steel  Products.  80,059  . . 


1902. 

7.975,680 
6,759,210 
2,984,708 


1,920,786 

782,687 
649,541 

1,254,560 
744,062 
109,880 

1,122.809 

785.576 
481,029 

189.954 
42,984 

186,787 
29,177 


JPtr  ceniagt  <tf  Total 

PrwhuOonqfUniUd 

JStatti. 

1903. 
. .     40.4  x>er  cent. 
..     72.8       " 


68.7 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  heaviest  decline  has  taken  place  in 
the  group  enamerated  ander  merchant  steel,  skelp,  shapes,  etc., 
which,  probably,  is  largely  due  to  shapes  or  structural  material 
The  falling  off  in  plates,  too,  is  notable.  The  decline  in  the  quan- 
tity of  blooms  and  billets  sold  is  a  good  indication  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  more  and  more  successful  in  its  endeavors 
to  market  its  product  in  finished  rather  than  in  semi-crude  form. 

The  import  statistics  for  the  year  1908  do  not  reflect  the  sudden 
change  in  the  movement,  since  the  figures  of  the  whole  year  nearly 
equal  those  of  the  year  1902.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  imports 
were  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  first  six  months,  and  fall  to 
comparatively  insignificant  proportions  during  the  second  half. 
For  those  articles  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports 
weights  in  detail  the  imports  were  as  follows  : 

Imfobts  of  Ibon  Ain>  Steel  in  1900, 1901,  1902  and  1908. 

1900.  1901.  1908.  1908. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of — 

Iron  ore gross  tons,        897,881        966,950      1,165.470        980,440 

Pig  iron 52.565         62,980         625,888        599,574 

Scrap  iron  and  steel,  fit  only 

to  be  manufactured 84,431  20,180         109,510         82.941 

Bariron 19.685         20,792  28,844  48,269 

Bars,  railway,  of  iron  or  steel, 

or  in  part  steel 1,448  1,905  68,522         95.555 

Hoop,  band  or  scroll 165  2,974  8,862  1,525 

Ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  billets, 

&c.,n.  e.  s 12,709  8,164         286,880        261.559 

Sheet,  plate,  and  taggers'  iron 

or  steel 5,148  5.621  10,068  11,691 
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60,886 

77,895 

60,120 

47,860 

21,092 

16.804 

21,882 

20,836 

1,848 

4,129 

3,468 

5,018 
8,865 
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Imports  of  Ibon  and  Stbbl  in  1900,  1901,  1902  and  IWid-^-C^mtinued. 

1900.  1901.  1902.  1908. 

TiQ    plates,  terne   plates   and 

tag^rs'  tin 

Wire  r<kl8 

Wire,  and  articles  made  from. . 
Stractaral  iron  and  steel*. ... 

Under  the  group  of  **  Manuf aotares  of  Iron  and  Steel "  the 
Bareaa  of  Statistios  enumerates  by  values  the  following  : 

1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Anvils 182,148  $87,266  $29,746  $35,378 

Chains 41,088  32,182  56,466  62,481 

Cutlery 1,677,589  1,707,806  1,672,064  1,903,895 

Files,  rasps,  etc 70,288  52,853  80,280  82,939 

Firearms 846,274  1,081,428  968,801  687,917 

Machinery 8,916,458  2,996,192  4.230,708  3,927,166 

Needles,    hand  sewing   and 

darning 869,866  404,294  417,429  466,294 

Shotgun    barrels    In   single 

tubes,  forged,  rough  bored.  207,706  292,689  268,882  198,126 

All  other  manufactures 1,686,188  1,758,107  4,065,792  4,421,760 

For  the  year  1903  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  iron,  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof,  exclusive  of  iron  ore,  aggregated 
$41,258,333,  as  compared  with  $41,468,826  in  the  year  1902, 
$20,395,015  in  1901,  and  $20,443,911  in  1900. 

For  those  articles  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  furnishes  tonnage  figures,  the  exports  were  as 
follows  in  recent  years  : 

Exports  of  Ibon  and  Stebl— Gross  Tons. 

1900. 

Iron  Ore 61,460 

Ferromanganese 82 ) 

Pig  Iron 286,788f 

Scrap 47,288 

Bar  Iron 18,285 

Steel  Bars  and  Rods  (excluding 

wire  rods) 81,866 

Iron  Rails 6,874 

Steel  Rails 866,246 

Billets,  Ingots  and  Blooms 107,476 

Hoop,  Band  and  Scroll 8,026 

W  Ire  Rods. 1 0, 662 

Iron  Sheets  and  Plates 9,881 

Steel  Sheets  and  Plates 46,664 

Structural  Iron 67,714 

Wire 78,043 

Cut  NaUs 1 0, 270 

Wire  Nails 27,404 

All  other  and  Tacks 1,807 

*  Indaded  in  ''  all  other  "  prior  to  July  1, 1908. 


1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

64,708 

88,446 

80,611 

81,178 

27,487 

20,881 

14.199 

9,411 

8,084 

17,707 

22,463 

19,880 

27,897 

9,800 

17,802 

901 

211 

181 

818,066 

67,456 

80,666 

28,614 

2,409 

5.445 

1,579 

1,674 

2,141 

8,164 

24,618 

22.449 

6,906 

8,414 

4,782 

23,923 

14,866 

18,242 

64,006 

58,869 

80,641 

88,287 

97,848 

108,620 

9,803 

7,170 

8,890 

18,772 

26,180 

81.498 

1,896 

2,240 

2.321 
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While  considerable  orders  for  export  were  taken  daring  the  last 
months  of  1003,  the  shipments  did  not  begin  in  that  year,  so  that 
the  natural  export  movement  is  not  reflected  in  the  statistics  of 
that  year. 

The  following  table  sammarizes  the  figures  for  which  only  values 
are  reported  by  the  Bareau  of  Statistics  : 

Exports  of  Ibok  and  Steei^-Valubs. 

Abtiolu.  1901.  1902.  190S. 

Builders'  Hardware |8,886,149  . .  111,820,765  . .  $12,141,058 

CarWheels 204,107  ..  141,969  ..  186,569 

Castings,  n.  e.  s 1,247.697  . .  1,685,660  . .  1,765,9(»1 

Cutlery ; 248,619  ..  282,454  ..  399,837 

Firearms 898,787  ..  976,967  ..  1,206,951 

Cash  Registers 981,984  ..  1,220,791  ..  1,825,503 

Electrical  Machinery 5,628,442  ..  5,987,648  ..  6,104,502 

Laandr^  Machines 517,842  . .  519,065  . .  552,291 

Metol  Working  Machines 8,003,871  ..  2,868,709  ..  8,316,088 

Printing  Presses 790,559  . .  848,618  . .  1,148,122 

Pamps  and  Pamping  Machinery.  2,024,937  . .  2.516,800  . .  2,739  288 

Sewinff  Machines 8,749,834  . .  4,606,794  . .  5,840.474 

Shoe  Macliinery 1,059,145  ..  788,877  ..  884,995 

Locomotives 4,051,484  ..  8,966,007  ..  8,099,621 

Stationary  Engines 861,864  ..  672.957  ..  714,608 

Boilers  and  parts  of  Engines 1.495,972  ..  2,482,098  ..  2,278,884 

Typewriters 2,987,762  ..  8,575,909  ..  4,587,896 

Woodworking  Macliinery  • 859  888 

All  other  Machinery 18,665,182  . .  20,980,519  . .  20,068.810 

Pipes  and  Fittings 5,116,904  ..  5,107,188  ..  5,919.840 

Safes 184,990  ..  162,048  ..  209.644 

Scales  and  Balances 527,896  ..  506,877  ..  762  805 

Stoves  and  Ranges. 656,177  ..  868,695  ..  981,475 

All  other  manafaetnres  of  Iron 

andSteel 15,000,848  ..  10,052,766  ..  9,073,059 

When  the  high  cost  of  raw  materials  and  of  labor  are  considered, 
the  record  in  1903  of  the  exports  of  the  higher  manufactared  pro- 
ducts of  iron  and  steel  will  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory.  ^ 

The  total  of  the  exports  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  ex- 
clusive of  ore,  aggregated  $99,036,697  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
$97,892,036  in  1902,  $102,584,576  in  1901,  and  $129,663,480  in 
1900. 


*  Incladed  in  "All  other  Machinery  **  prior  to  Jalj  1. 1908. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LEATHER  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Fob  thb  Ybab  1908. 

Thb  year  1903  presented  a  more  promisiDg  outlook  to  the  leather 
trade  than  the  previous  year  1902.  In  that  year  the  price  of  raw 
material  touched  the  highest  mark  ever  paid  for  steer  hides.  This 
condition  of  affairs  remained  up  to  the  opening  of  business  in  1 903. 
It  held  its  sway  for  a  short  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  until 
the  end  of  January,  when  raw  materials  slowly  declined  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  about  four  months  ;  the  market  for  raw  material 
declined  fully  twenty  per  cent.,  and  maintained  that  price  during 
the  entire  year.  This  decline  was  caused  largely  by  the  enormous 
quantity  of  cattle  coming  into  the  market  from  the  West,  and  also, 
in  part,  by  the  conservative  policy  pursued  by  tanners  reducing 
their  output,  fearing  that  the  abnormally  high  prices  of  raw 
material  would  be  unprofitable  to  them.  The  market  for  leather 
being  only  normal,  and  prices  for  leather  ruling  low  in  proportion 
to  its  raw  material,  some  tanners  met  with  actual  loss  on  their 
leather  when  ready  for  the  market 

Durinfi^  the  year,  however,  the  deplorable  condition  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  shoe  trade  for  a  long  time  improved  considerably, 
and  eased  the  situation  of  the  leather  trade.  Manufacturers 
obtained  large  orders  for  shoes  at  advanced  prices ;  this  demand 
for  shoes  improved  steadily  and  created  a  demand  for  leather,  tan- 
ners being  able  to  buy  their  raw  material  at  reduced  prices  without 
being  compelled  to  lower  the  price  of  leather,  now  recovered  from 
the  inactivity,  and  entered  upon  a  more  prosperous  season.  There 
being  quite  a  demand  for  leather,  with  no  appreciable  stock  in 
hand,  the  tanners  found  ready  sale  for  their  surplus  without  making 
concession  in  prices  ;  this  naturally  created  a  profitable  market  for 
leather.  Later  in  the  year  prices  weakened  somewhat,  but  never 
touched  the  comparatively  low  and  ruinous  prices  of  1902. 

With  lower  prices  of*  raw  materials,  tannelV*s  enjoyed  a  good 
business  at  steady  prices  for  leather  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  market  quotations  at  present  which  por- 
tends lower  values  for  leather.  The  market  continues  strengthened 
by  the  scarcity  in  many  grades  of  leather,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  common  sense  policy  of  the  tanners,  who  continued  their  cur- 
tailment of  the  output.  This  state  of  affairs  is  becoming  apparent 
to  the  shoe  manufacturers,  who  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
will  need  more  leather  for  their  season's  orders  for  shoes. 

Generally  the  tendency  of  shoe  manufacturers  is  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy  ;  they  do  not  buy  large  lots,  but  only  enough  leather  to 
supply  them  from  week  to  week  ;  however,  at  the  present  state  of 
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the  market,  they  find  it  necessary  to  lay  in  a  supply  large  enough 
to  cover  their  orders  for  the  season  ;  therefore,  we  may  look  for  a 
steady  and  fairly  prosperous  leather  market  for  1 904. 

The  export  trade  in  leather  has  been  larger  than  in  previous 
years,  there  being  quite  a  strong  demand  in  England  for  American 
sole  leather.  The  supply  has  been  somewhat  limited  during  the 
year  owing  to  the  laree  demand  for  our  domestic  market.  The 
same  favorable  conditions  prevail  to  the  tanners  of  leather  for 
export ;  they  continue  to  receive  ninety-nine  per  cent,  rebate  from 
the  Government  for  the  duty  paid  for  leather  made  from  foreign 
hides  and  whenever  sold  in  foreign  markets  ;  this  presents  a  curious 
spectacle,  namely,  that  American  sole  leather  is  offered  and  sold  at 
lower  prices  in  the  foreign  market  than  our  shoe  iQanufactarers  can 
buy  it  here.  This  remarkable  situation  is  caused  by  the  duty  in 
hides  and  the  draw-back  system  ;  it  militates  against  our  d  >me8tic 
trade  and  protects  the  high  prices  for  our  domestic  hides. 

The  American  consumer  must  pay  not  only  the  duty  on  all 
imported  hides  consumed  here,  but  also  the  high  prices  of  raw 
materials  protected  by  the  tariff.  It  keeps  domestic  hides  at  an 
abnormally  high  price,  and  compels  the  people  of  our  country  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  their  shoes  and  everything  which  is  made 
of  leather. 

A  large  class  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  regard  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  schedules  as  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  as  placing 
certain  raw  materials  back  on  the  free  list,  in  order  to  extend  and 
broaden  our  export  trade.  At  eveiy  session  of  Congress  since  the 
tax  on  hides  was  levied  the  leather  trade  and  all  its  various 
branches  have  fought  against  this  tariff,  but  so  far  without  avail. 
However,  in  spite  of  all  these  discouraging  features,  the  shoe  and 
leather  trade  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1902,  even  the  unprecedented  financial  dis- 
turbance of  the  latter  part  of  the  year  did  not  materiaUy  effect  nor 
change  the  even  tenor  of  the  hide  and  leather  market,  nor  disturb 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  shoe  industry. 

We  give,  as  follows,  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  sole  and  upper  leather,  with  the  manufactures  of  leather 
exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30th,  1903  : 

Ufpsb  Lbathul 

ConXTBIlS  TO  WHIOH 

EXFOBTXD.  SOLB  LbATHBB. 


Pounda. 
Sttbops. 

AaBtrla-Hangary 70,895 

Asores,  and  Madeira  Lilanda. ...  .... 

Belgium 81«,018 

Denmark 9^18 

France 28,707 

Germany 180,968 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 100,356 


u. 

QUuad. 

PaUiU       Ondnand 
or           aUoUiar 
Bnarndsd.      Upper. 

Vaku. 

$18,614 

P^ 

174,895 

67,808 

84«,«9 

1,768 

7314 

18,488            YiAj6» 

6,101 

13^986 

47«.«4 

98,078 

106,418 

6,886            744.048 

889 

U19 

80,806 

8,881 

8,888             &i«67 
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Ufpkb  Lvathbb. 


CoUMTBnS  TO  WHICH 
EZPOBTZD. 


Fmmd$, 
SuBOPi—  CbfitfnuAf ; 

Malta,  Oozo,etc 

Netherlands 191.741 

Portogal .... 

Ronmanla .... 

Raesia  on  Baltic  and  White  Seat.  1,410 

Roaala  on  Black  Sea .... 

Spain 4.780 

Sweden  and  Norway— Norwaj..  1,218,180 

Sweden..  110,473 

Switzerland 1,928 

Turkey  in  Bnrope 85,478 

United  Kingdom 82,075,444 

North  Ambbioa. 

Bermuda 8,001 

BritiBh  Uondaras 406 

Dominion  of  Canada : 
Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick, 

etc 848 

Quebec,Ontarlo,Manitoba,etc  180,688 

British  Columbia 25,018 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. . .  847,248 
Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica 2,780 

Quatemata 1,720 

Honduras. .... 

Nicaragua 70 

Salvador 28,879 

Mexico 60,009 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc 90 

West  Indies : 

British 10,925 

Cuba 6,718 

Danish 5,:}84 

Dutch  1,090 

French .... 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 72 

South  Amsbioa. 

Afsentlne  Republic 110 

Bolivia 

Braail 487 

Chili 1,400 

Colombia 180 

Ecuador .... 

Oulana-Britlsh 1,402 

Dutch 

French .... 

Peru 17,247 

Uruguay .... 

Venezuela 2,848 

Asia. 

Aden .... 

Chinese  Empire 64,421 

China-British 

Russian 18,816 

O 


this. 

JPaUnt 

Gninand 

Olazed. 

EnamOed, 

aUoUur 
Tapper. 

Fotetf. 

faoiiM 

$166,641 

$18,116 

$l,2ao!450 
8,685 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8,816 

240 

294 

.... 

607 

1.484 

09,262 

482 

96^890 

240,476 

508 

100 

4,478 

21,796 

14,597 

.... 

121,780 

405 

222 

.... 

4,008 

6,718 

480 

1,096 

40,866 

5,886,234 

1,258,067 

66,966 

8,667,888 

948 

219 

5 

78 

.... 

.... 

.... 

100 

267 

40 

11,260 

26,766 

18,204 

4,486 

174,227 

8,141 

9 

.... 

961 

64,15& 

8.287 

.... 

14,080 

606 

89 

.... 

22,978 

629 

.... 

.... 

12,981 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,118 

86 

169 

.... 

8,797 

8,228 

.... 

.... 

11,049 

10,599 

461 

881 

10,687 

28 

.... 

.... 

287 

2,029 

.... 

789 

14,815 

1,772 

876 

194 

81.729 

1,157 

.... 

60 

1,026 

800 

168 

6 

1,998 

.... 

.... 

62 

1,111 

.... 

.... 

.... 

14,616 

20 

.... 

.... 

6,644 

87 

125 

800 

49,728 

179 

1,887 

081 

77,841 

256 

1,162 

.... 

19,587 

56 

.... 

.... 

17,542 



227 

102 

6,959 

808 

16 

117 

878 
100 

5,447 

•  •  • . 

400 

2,189 

.... 

4,908 

.... 

16,611 

712 

.... 

1,077 

29,480 

19,478 
4,284 


4,852 
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Uppn  LBATHsm. 

COUMTBIB8  TO  WHIOH                      SOLB  Lbathbb.  UttMi      (TrdAond' 

ExpoBTBD.                     , » »         Kid,  mr          aUoOur 

Poumdi.           Valns.       Olazed.  ^uaneUd.     Vpftt. 

Bast  IndieB-BritlBh ....                 ftt  $1,064           $14,6S7 

Dutch ....                ....                ....  45              1,4ft 

HoDg  Kong 8,S02  $M0 

Japan 848,418           290,671                ....  8»             9^61$ 

Korea 860  W 

Roaaia,  Aaiatic 

Turkey  in  ABia 31,609               8,976                ....  1,14ft               9,996 

Another  ABia  

OOKANIA. 

Bridah  AoBtThlaaU 161,148            49,788            168,206  14,061            440,193 

Britiah  Oceania ....  ....  ....  

French  Oceania 1,418                 491                ....  ....                   18 

German  Oceania ....                —                ....  — 

Philippine  iBlanda 1,067                 818                ....  ....             10,129 

Atjuoa. 

BriUBh  Africa- Weet ....  ....  76 

Sonth 289,466            -60,602                ....  827             88,560 

Canary  I'landa ....                ....                ....  ....              2,068 

FrenchAfrica ....                ....                ....  ....                 799 

Liberia 

Portngneae  Africa 129                  88                ....  ....                 867 

Turkey  in  Africar-Bgypt 61                  18                ....  1,2^0             12,56S 

All  other  Africa 8,966  467 

Total 87,498,487      $6,080,467      $1,005,900  $122,782     $18,488,499 

Rbcafitttlation. 

Europe pounds,    86.480,006      $6,44«,900       $1,816,477  $04,287     $12,886,448 

North  America 614,426           1^6,884             18,610  6,096           889,0:9 

South  America 28,681               6,980               7,780  2,627           218.914 

Asia 051,818            240,804                    63  8,9M             48.999 

Oceania 163«698             48,472           168,206  14,061            460,840 

Africa 286,884             61,100                    76  1,847              49.791 

Mahufactubbb  of  Lbathbb. 

Mamufaoturbb  or  Lvathbr. 

^ « -> 

COUKTBIBB  TO  WHIOH  Homtf 

ExpOBTBD.                                     Booli  and  Shoet.  and 

, . ,  Saddlet.      AU  other 

PiUn.  Value. 

EUBOPB. 

Austria-Hungary 8,460             |0,075  ...                17.087 

Azores  and  Madeira  iBlanda 846                 687  $144                  22 

Belgium 16,062              81,250  022                6,345 

Denmark 8,778              1^649  2,851               4,311 

France 46,090            100,874  1,003              11.737 

Germany 180,106            837,008  4,419              83,281 

Gibraltar ....                  ....  ....                  188 

Greece.. —                  ....  ....                   M 

lUly 6.765                6,268  665               7.044 

Malta,  Qozo,  etc 18                    13  ....                  SM 

Netherlands 9.287              15,747  1,490             89.563 

Portugal ....                  ....  40                   24 

Roumania ....  ....  150 
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Mamutaotubkb  of  Lvathbb. 


COXn«TRIB«  TO  VHIOH 
fiXPOBTBD. 


BooU  and  Shota. 


Pain.  Value. 
SuBOPB—  Continued  : 

RoMia  on  Baltic  and  White  Seat 1,711  $8,149 

Rafala  on  Black  Sea ....  .... 

Spain 466  MW 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

Norway 2,400  4,655 

Sweden 1,765  8,t'84 

Switzerland 2,962  6,761 

Turkey  in  Europe L'4  72 

United  Kingdom 98tf.lM  2,128,058 

NOBTH  AMLRIOA. 

Bermuda 69,099  60,242 

British  Uondnraa 44,658  48,105 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  etc 33,567  43,847 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  etc 888,401  546,180 

Biitiah  Columbia 28,601  66,283 

Newfound  land  and  Labrador 15,505  16,689 

Central  American  States : 

CoaiaRicH 2,727  4,186 

Guatemala 1,222  1,806 

Honduras 15,144  21,687 

Nicaragua 88,202  87,469 

Salvador 4  14 

Mexico 402,804  628,804 

Miqueion,  Ungley,  etc 084  2,594 

West  Indies  : 

British 899,482  428,741 

Cnba 648,178  586,808 

Danish 27,498  26,709 

Dutch 17,182  16.096 

French 101  84 

Hayti 5,810  4,845 

SanDomlngo 36,460  83,160 

South  Ambbica. 

Argentine  Republic 9,648  18,464 

B»>livla  146  207 

Brazil 8,6fr  5,687 

Chili 4,040  6.681 

Colombia 96,662  110,081 

Ecuador 9,456  11,290 

Guinna-British  42,019  43,617 

Dutch 4.772  4,873 

French ....  .... 

Peru  4,080  6.761 

Uruguay 757  1,800 

Venezuela ....  .... 

Asia. 

Aden 18  28 

Chinese  Empire 10,840  19.686 

China— British 

Russian 180  209 

Baat  Indies-British 6,002  11,240 

Dutch 259  682 

Hong  Kong 4,185  7,913 

Japan 1,768  3,161 

Korea 58  156 


Eamese 

and 
Saddlee. 

$100 


1,300 
116 

60 
17,768 

2,816 
977 

2,614 

96,!V56 

16,166 

710 

2,007 

919 

8,748 

791 

2.186 

29.840 

27 

11,298 

80,008 

941 

458 

980 

2.867 

1,713 

34,272 

1,621 
1.185 
7,803 
1,908 
97 
11 

144 
7,792 

481 
1,296 


081 

1,806 
2.168 
1,661 
87 
8.998 
111 


AU  Other. 


$2,668 
177 
846 

1,089 

4,175 

8,015 

806 

148,174 

1,800 
876 

18,014 

861,290 

29,990 

6,878 

2,849 

1,801 

980 

8458 

9,876 

121,080 

16 

7.878 

41.904 

647 

808 

88 

4.840 

2,040 

1,760 

860 

7,178 

13,601 

6,604 

8,561 

208 

35 

80 

18,188 

886 

1,543 


3,081 

8 

150 

18,870 

176 

8,821 

21,265 

110 
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Hahutactubbs  of  Lbatbkb. 


COUVTBIN  TO  WHICH 
EZPOBTXD. 

Abia— CbnttnuAf. 

RobbU,  AbUUc 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Another  Asia 

OCBAIOA. 

BritiBb  AoBtralasia 

British  Oceania 

French  Oceania 

German  Oceania , 

Philippine  Islands , 

AnuoA. 

British  Africa^ West 

Sonth 

Oanary  Islands 

French  Africa 

Uberia 

Portagnese  Africa 

Turkey  in  Afrlca^Bgypt 

All  other  Africa 


Total. 


Europe 

North  America., 
South  America. . 

Asia 

Oceania 

Aftlca 


.pairs, 


Boots  and  Shoe*, 

Harnete 

and 
Saddiee. 

AUolAer. 

Pairs, 

Valve. 

280 

$479 

$100 

14 

18« 

274 

208 

lao 

.... 

8.649 

lOi 

47S,889 

8-^,494 

17,066 

64,984 

91 

193 

60 

.... 

2,048 

8,841 

2,680 

80 

484 

919 

959 

85 

69,048 

108.708 

18,812 

14.681 

8.885 

4,685 

700 

47 

198,9S1 

879,160 

82,468 

84,236 

8 

M4 

22) 

800 

67 

982 

1,277 

.... 

608 

1,998 

852 

48 

1.848 

8.679 

168 

2.888 

1,699 

8,065 

840 

.... 

4,197,666 

$6,666,017 

$373,677 

$1,064,496 

PITULATIOH 

1,278,486 

$8,672,680 

$80,887 

$297,881 

1,986,768 

2,602,466 

208,966 

606,060 

176,128 

810,204 

56.009 

49.060 

88,161 

48,870 

14,206 

42,168 

687,949 

942,160 

88.017 

70.6n 

808,091 

208,909 

84,610 

27.726 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  sole  and  apper 
leather,  &c.,  and  the  manufactures  of  leather  from  the  port  of 
New- York  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1903  : 


Sole.. 


Uppbk  Leather — 

Kid,  Glazed 

Patent  or  Enameled , 

Splits,   Buff,  Grain,  and  all 
Upper 

All  other  Leather , 


Leather. 
.pounds^        24,811,669 


other 


Total 

Total  all  other  ports. 


Total  United  States.. 


Maitufagtubbs  of  Leather. 
2,426,681 


Boots  and  Shoes pairs. 

Harness  and  Saddles 

All  other  manufactures. 

Total 

Total  manufactures  of  all  other  ports. 


Total  United  States. . 


$4,619,598 


951,811 
110,880 

5,885.909 
285,511 

$11,208,209 
12,810,990 

$28,514,199 


$3,412  586 
199,595 
883.089 

$8,995,270 
4,107.920 

$8,108,190 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Fob  thb  Ybab  1903. 

Of  the  greatest  moment,  the  fuel  industry^  and  its  importaoce  to 
the  Cit^  shonld  be  made  known  to  every  one  who  may  feel  an  in- 
terest m  the  growth  of  New- York,  and  this  country,  for  the  one 
grows  with  the  other  in  every  way.  While  the  chief  City  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  itself  is  not  paramount  in  this  particular 
line,  from  the  amount  of  tonnage  actually  handled  within  its  limits, 
yet  if  one  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  places  ad- 
jacent thereto,  where  there  is  a  tonnage  handled,  it  is  the  greatest 
in  the  world,  for  it  is  far  ahead  of  London,  which  is  credited  with 
15,000,000  tons  for  local  and  other  uses,  to  say  naught  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States.  New- York  is  credited  with  a  total  of  some 
12,500,000  tons  of  coal  actually  consumed  within  the  Greater  New- 
York,  and  there  are  many  and  varied  uses  to  which  it  is  applied 
hereabouts,  for  not  only  the  domestic  trade  is  of  importance,  but 
the  quantity  used  for  general  steam  purposes,  such  as  railway  ser- 
vice and  power  plants  ;  there  is  no  other  point  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  there  is  so  great  a  tonnage  supplied  for  <'  bunker  " 
purposes  to  the  coastwise  and  the  ocean  lines  of  steamers.  One 
may  go  far  afield  before  finding  such  a  record  as  that  comprised 
within  the  detailed  statement  given  below  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
tonnage  that  is  actually  consumed  here  is  made  up  of.  The  details 
gathered  by  TTie  Coal  Trade  Journal  of  the  uses  made  of  coal  in 
this  City  are  as  follows  : 

During  the  excitement  of  the  year  1902,  when  the  strike  was  having 
the  most  detrimental  effect  upon  supplies,  there  were  many  sug- 
gestions, surmises  and  guesses,  as  to  the  probable  tonnage  used  in 
the  Greater  New- York.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  to  change  this 
statement  very  materially ;  anthracite,  about  7,000,000  tons, 
divided — domestic,  private  houses  and  small  stores,  2,000,000  tons ; 
flats  and  apartment  houses,  heating,  &c.,  1,900,000  tons ;  hotels, 
factories,  institutions,  &c.,  1,850,000  tons;  gas  requirements, 
450,000  tons ;  elevated  and  surface  railroads,  400,000  tons  ; 
steamboats  and  shipping,  400,000  tons ;  department  stores, 
office  buildings,  &c.,  300,000  tons  ;  bituminous,  about  5,500,000 
tons ;  divided — steam  trade,  factories,  &c.,  2,600,000  tons ; 
steamship  bunkering,  2,400,000  tons ;  heating,  stores,  offices,  &c., 
200,000  tons  ;  blac^mith's  trade,  100,000  tons.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  one  may  safely  take  into  the  account  of  the  trade  done  in  this 
City  an  equal  quantity,  which  would  embrace  a  tonnage  that  is 
shipped  not  alone  from  the  various  points  on  the  Jersey  shore,  but 
from  other  and.more  distant  coast  points,  the  tonnage  of  which  goes 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  north  and  east  from  this  City,  both 
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by  rail  and  water.  It  is  true  that  the  tonnage  sold  here^  in  one  way 
or  another,  is  in  excess  of  that  disposed  of  in  any  other  city  ;  main 
branch  offices  of  the  producers  in  the  United  States  have  their 
habitat  in  the  City  of  New- York ;  the  Colorado  coal,  that  of  Ala- 
bama, of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  to  say  nanght  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  represented  here,  and  the  tonnage  figures  would  run  up  into 
many  times  the  amount  given,  were  one  to  take  this  into  consider- 
ation. All  the  great  anthracite  companies,  with  their  60,000,000 
tons  shipped  in  a  year,  have  their  offices  and  the  sales  recorded  here. 
It  was  an  effort  of  members  of  this  association  which  was  instru- 
mental in  aiding  the  first  shipments  to  this  City  of  the  anthracite 
product  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  and  it  may  be  that 
one  would  never  have  heard  of  the  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
mines  but  for  the  energy  of  public  spirited  men  of  New- York. 

The  great  anthracite  output,  of  wnich  one  hears  so  much,  is  pro- 
duced in  a  small  quarter  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  so  largely  used 
in  points  along  the  lines  of  transit  with  which  New-Yorkers  are 
familiar,  that  the  following  statement  of  distribution  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  any  discussion  of  this  trade  ;  there  are  bat 
few  places  where  so  large  a  quantity  of  this  fuel  is  disposed  of,  and 
this  City  has  always  been  a  market  for  it  from  that  remote  period 
of  time  when  the  forerunner  of  the  present  flourishing  Chemical 
Bank,  one  of  this  City's  great  institutions,  then  known  as  '*  The 
Chemical  Company ''  (with  its  plant  in  Greenwich  Village)  used 
anthracite,  and  gave  it  a  certificate  of  character  that  it  was  ''  better 
than  any  Virginia  coal  used  heretofore."  The  fortunes  of  some  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  this  City  have  been  based  upon  the  invest- 
ment in,  or  development  of,  coal  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  industry  has  grown  with  the  passing  years,  faster  even  than 
the  growth  of  population  of  our  country,  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  with  the  coming  years.  This  statement  of  the  distribution 
of  the  anthracite  tonnage,  shows  the  importance  of  the  tonnage  to 
this  vicinity : 

1901.  1902. 

Markvts.  Tms.  Tons, 

Pennsylvania,  New. York  and  New. Jersey. .  84,958,512  . .      22,902.645 

New-England  States 8,085,293  . .        3,845,771 

Western  States 6,408,232  2,474,231 

SoathemStotes 2,142,741  1,063,266 

PacificCoast 20.000  7.000 

Dominion  of  Canada 1,933,288  890,064 

Foreign  Ports 75,540  . .             17.913 

Total,  gross  tons 58,568,601  81,200.890 

The  coal  tonnage  of  the  world  is  a  matter  of  popular  interest, 
and  the  question  of  total  output  is  often  raised.  The  figures  below 
represent  the  latest  data  upon  this  topic,  and  while  the  figures  in 
some  cases  are  two  years  old  and  in  others  are  unofiicial,  probably 
no  material  difference  in  total  would  be  apparent  after  more  careful 
or  up-to-date  compilation  : 
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OouHtry,  Tons, 

United  States  (1908) 854,087,880 

Great  Britain  (1908) 257,961.7eM) 

Germany  (1902) 166,826,496 

AoBtria-Hnngary  (1901) 45,417,959 

France  (1902) 88,286,146 

Belgium  (1902) 25,222.410 

Russia  (1902) 17,805,648 

Japan  (1902) 10,258,250 

India  (1902) 8,826,049 

Canada  (1902) 7.689,225 

New  South  Wales  (1902) 6,655,052 

Spain  (1901) 8,027,992 

New-Zealand  (1902) 1,528,900 

South  African  RepubUc  (1902) 926,787 

Mexico  (1902) 782,251 

Natal  (1902) 668,960 

Queensland  (1901) 604,209 

Itol7(1901) 469,154 

Holland  (1901) 843,988 

Sweden  (1902) 885,907 

Victoria  (1901) 284,448 

Cape  Colony  (1901) 280,021 

Other  countries  (1902) 2,288.171 

Total  net  tons  of  2,000  lbs 948,867.118 

N.  B. — Total  is  not  an  absolute  figure,  tonnages  for  different  years,  (1901, 
1902,  1908.)  going  to  make  up  the  same. 

The  total  oatpat  of  coal  in  the  world  is  put  at  something  over 
940,000,000  net  tons,  and  the  three  great  coantries  are  the 

United  States,  with tons,    854,087,880 

Great  Britain,  with 257,961 , 760 

Germany,  with 165,826,496 

Great  Britain,  United  States,  Grermany,  the  three  Anglo-Saxon 
coantries,  and  the  seat  of  intelligence  where  industries  are  greatest ; 
this  naturally  makes  the  ooal  consumption  larger  than  in  other 
countries.  The  Latins  do  not  produce  or  consume  coal  to  any  like 
deccree. 

The  growth  in  the  tonnage  of  this  country  has  been  phenomenal ; 
it  has  distanced  the  growth  of  population,  and  one  need  but  take 
into  consideration  a  few  facts  in  this  regard  : 

From  1890  to  1900  the  anthracite  increased  at  the  rate  of  25.76 
per  cent,  for  the  decade  ;  the  bituminous,  in  the  same  period,  104.64 
per  cent,  while  population  had  increased  20.67  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  per  1,000  of 
population  has  been,  each  decade  : 

Yean.  ArUhradU,  BUnmknous,  Totali, 


1840 50.64  ..  58.58 

1850 144.88  ..  172.47 

1860 270.74  ..  818.08 

1870 419.94  518.69 

1880 467.28  ..  897.20 

1890 569.52  ..  1,651,44 

1900 593.56  ..  2,759.51 


109.22 

817  80 

588.77 

938.68 

1.864.48 

2.220.96 

3,353.07 
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One  of  the  best  features  of  the  industry  in  this  ooantry  is  the 
fact  that  the  prodact  is  so  largely  ased  at  home  ;  that  we  do  not, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  export  any  ffreat  qaantity  or  proportion  of  the 
coal  brought  to  the  surface.  This  is  surely  a  good  feature,  for, 
with  our  860  odd  million  tons,  we  only  send  off  7,000,000  tons,  and 
this  mainly  to  our  neighbors  on  the  iforth  and  South  ;  these  conn- 
tries  are  likely  to  be  even  greater  customers  for  us,  while  there  is 
coal  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  British  Columbia,  and  each  of  these 
send  us  something — say  8,000,000  tons  a  year — there  is  that  great 
central  part  of  Canada  to  which  our  coal  goes  at  a  less  rate  than  it 
could  be  carried  from  either  of  the  points  mentioned.  As  this  is 
the  growing  portion  of  Canada,  it  is  likely  to  increase,  and  the 
railway  connections,  direct  and  by  means  of  car  ferries,  are  putting 
the  coal  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  there  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
For  the  year  1903  the  coals  of  Canada  and  Britain  came  in  free 
of  duty  up  to  January  15th,  there  being  a  great  scarcity  of  fuel  of 
all  kinds  in  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  long  strike  m  the  hard  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1902  ;  and  our  own  coal  was  selling  at  very  high  figures,  but  it 
really  made  no  difference  in  prices.  Canada  did  not  act  recipro- 
cally in  this  matter,  for  she  all  along  continued  to  collect  a  duty  of 
sixty  cents  a  ton  on  the  soft  coal  going  into  that  country.  Small 
lots  of  coal  have  been  brought  from  Great  Britain  to  thb  country, 
but  it  was  of  no  great  moment,  as  the  carriage  was  merely  a 
matter  of  heavy  ballast — the  coal  sent  here  during  our  time  of 
stress  last  winter  was  in  no  sense  up  to  grade  in  quality,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  British  coal  masters  thought  anything 
good  enough — and  he  got  a  round  price  for  it,  just  the  same. 

One  phenomenal  growth  in  the  tonnage  has  been  from  the  States 
south  of  the  old  Mason-Dixon  line  ;  there  the  output  has  grown 
from  2,786,505  in  the  census  year  1869,  to  62,388,142  in  1902,  and 
the  end  does  not  yet  appear,  for  the  number  of  operations  has 
nowhere  multiplied  so  greatly  in  recent  years  as  in  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  The  facilities  for  mining  are 
the  simplest,  for  the  coal  is  above  water  level,  and  the  great  rail- 
road systems  are  only  too  ready  to  offer  every  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  vast  areas  of  coal  lands  ;  in  fact  it  is  stated  that 
the  one  State  of  West  Virginia  contains  a  larger  extent  of  coal 
than  does  Great  Britain. 

1860.  The  total  output  of  coal  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States 
was  10,000,000  tons,  of  which  the  South  did,  perhaps,  2,000,000 
tons. 

1869.  The  total  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States 
was  16,206,415  tons,  of  which  the  South  did  2,785,505  tons. 

1879.  The  total  output  of  the  United  States  of  bituminous  coal 
was  42,713,506  tons,  of  which  6,093,693  tons  came  from  the 
Southern  States. 

1902.  Total  bituminous  production  for  this  year  put  at  254,738,804 
tons,  of  which  the  South  did  62,383,142  tons. 

Gain  in  tonnage,  1879  to  1902,  equals  1,000  per  cent. 

Our  foreign  trade,  apart  from  that  to  the  countries  north  and 
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south  of  as,  has  not  amounted  to  much  in  recent  years.  We  were 
doing  something  in  1901,  and  then  came  along  the  higher  figures, 
due  to  our  indastrial  activity  and  other  causes.  Now  that  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  have  been  reduced  to  something  like  normal,  there 
is  again  opening  up  the  possibility  of  entering  m  at  certain  places, 
in  competition  with  British  coal ;  what  we  need  is  vessels  to  carry 
it  at  a  fair  rate  of  freight,  and  then  we  can  make  another  feature  in 
the  long  list  of  American  invasions.  The  one  thing  that  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory  is  the  fact  that  the  American  Navy,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  world  it  is  located,  now  has  its  furnaces  fed  with 
the  product  of  American  mines.  The  necessity  of  this  was  fully 
shown  in  the  recent  Spanish-American  War ;  the  trip  of  the 
famous  battleship  Oregon  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  was 
made  of  all  sorts  of  coal  picked  up  on  the  way  at  very  high  prices, 
but  her  engineer  made  the  best  of  time  after  he  got  some  West 
Virginia  coal. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  wherein  both  grades  of  coal  are 
mined — barring  Colorado,  which  has  turned  out  less  than  100,000 
tons  of  so-called  anthracite. 

American  mining  is  carried  on  so  largely  by  means  of  drift  mining 
at  present  that  it  is  a  marvel  to  the  foreigner  to  find  how  cheaply,  in 
a  comparative  sense,  at  least,  our  coal  is  put  on  the  railroad  cars  at 
the  mine  tipple.  Abroad,  the  mine  owner  must  sometimes  go  to  a 
depth  of  two  thousand  feet  for  his  thin  seam  of  coal,  while  in  this 
country  the  drift  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  a  seam  of  coal  running 
up  to  ten  feet  or  more,  is  in  no  sense  unusual.  Shafts  in  some  of 
the  Western  coal  fields  are  usual,  but  not  bevond  h  couple  of  hun- 
dred feet  an  a  rule ;  they  find  seams  up  to  five  and  six  feet ;  the 
result  of  this  is  that  coal  here  sold  at  very  low  prices,  for  the  ton- 
nage is  dealt  with  in  large  quantity.  There  are  slopes  in  the  South 
to  somewhat  thinner  seams,  and  the  use  of  electric  machines  for 
cutting,  transporting  and  hoisting,  give  some  cheap  results ;  one 
mine  in  Alabama  recently  turned  out  1,663  tons  in  a  day. 

Anthracite  mining  is  by  shaft  or  slope,  and  it  is  learned  that  the 
Reading  Company  is  to  sink  one  of  its  shafts  to  a  depth  of  1,050  feet 
— it  is  now  900  feet,  and  four  valuable  coal  seams  have  already 
been  cut.  Mr.  6 abb  tells  us  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing  a 
ton  of  bard  coal  has  increased  steadily  in  recent  years.  In  1866  it 
was  sixty  cents  per  ton  ;  in  1900,  $1.12  per  ton  ;  and  in  1901,  $1.29 
per  ton  ;  and  before  the  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  in  1902, 
It  rose  to  $1.87.  The  present  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  coal  mined  is 
unofficially  stated  to  be  about  $1.60,  and  this  on  all  the  coal,  large 
and  small. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  not  all  the  coal  mined  is  shipped  ; 
six  per  cent,  of  the  soft  coal  is  used  at  and  about  the  mines,  and 
12  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite,  for  steam  raising,  or  for  local  uses. 
Of  the  bituminous  coal  shipped  to  market,  about  one-half  is  used 
for  railroad  and  steamship  supply ;  coke  took  up  39,600,000  tons 
last  year,  and  for  iron  making,  say  33,500,000  tons. 

On  the  great  lakes,  the  cargo-boats  take  coal  a  thousand  miles  for 
thirty  cents  a  ton,  and  an  average  cargo  of  7,000  tons  is  put  into 
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one  of  these  readily  in  a  day,  and  unloaded  in  aboat  the  same 
length  of  time,  the  machinery  and  facilities  for  doin^  so  on  the 
lake  being  a  great  deal  better  than  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Cars  loaded  with  forty  tons  being  lifted  bodily,  and  their  contents 
dumped  into  the  vessels.  The  four  largest  vessels  on  the  great 
lakes  are— the  James  J.  Hill,  John  W.  Gates,  William  Edenborn 
and  Isaac  L.  Elwood.  These  are  duplicate  ships  owned  by  the 
United  States  Steel  corporation,  and  their  dimensions  are — 498  feet 
over  all,  478  feet  keel,  52  feet  beam,  30  feet  depth.  They  have 
each  carried  as  much  as  8,400  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  on  18  feel 
draught.  There  are  a  hundred  or  more  steamers  of  5,000  to  7,000 
gross  tons  capacity  in  the  lake  service,  and,  of  course,  their  di- 
mensions are  proportionately  smaller  than  the  ships  above  referred 
to.  The  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.  is  now  erecting  at  Hoboken  a  car 
dumper  such  as  is  used  on  the  lakes. 

Coal  is  carried  by  rail  in  this  country  great  distances,  from  iu 
point  of  production  to  place  of  its  use,  and  bituminous  by  water  at 
very  low  rates  ;  as  an  instance,  the  fact  is,  coal  is  taken  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  New-Orleans  at  fifty  cents  a  ton.  Bituminous  coal  is 
carried  at  less  rates  because  of  its  distance  from  market,  and  is  all 
one  grade,  and  does  not  need  any  extra  handling  at  the  point  of 
shipment,  or  at  the  point  of  loading.  It  may  be  said  of  soft  or 
bituminous  coal  that  a  price  paid  for  digging  it  represents  lareely 
its  cost,  but  this  is  not  so  in  regard  to  anthracite.  In  this  coal,  as 
sold  to  consumers,  one  might  say  truly  it  is  a  manufactured  article ; 
the  mere  wages  of  mining  it  out  of  the  solid  are  but  a  modicum 
of  the  cost  of  the  domestic  sizes  per  ton,  on  board  cars  at  the  foot 
of  the  breaker,  ready  to  start  on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  One 
may  open  up  a  soft  coal  operation  for  one-twentieth  (or  less)  the 
cost  of  anthracite. 

Coke  making  is  a  great  industry,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  coal  busi- 
ness ;  the  report  for  1902  shows  39,604,000  tons  of  coal  used  for 
this  purpose  ;  the  yield  of  coke  being  25,401,780  net  tons,  or  say 
64  per  cent..  The  number  of  ovens  making  coke  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  69,069.     The  three  principal  States  are  Pennsylvania, 

Alabama  and  West  Virginia  in  this  order  : 

Tom  ook€  made. 

Pennsylvania 16,499,910 

Alabama 2,552,246 

West  Virginia 2,516,505 

With  the  average  cost  at  the  ovens  put  at  $2.49  per  ton. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount  of  coal  which  is  used  in 
coke-making  is  run- of- mine  coal,  which  is  charged  into  the  ovens 
without  being  washed.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
coking  process  is  in  many  cases  facilitated  and  a  better  quality  of 
coke  obtained  if  the  coal  is  crushed  before  charging  into  the  ovens, 
and  a  large  amount  of  the  run-of-mine  coal  is  crushed,  or  dis- 
integrated, before  coking,  whether  it  is  washed  or  not.  Little,  if 
any,  large-sized  coal  is  used  in  by-product  ovens.  During  1902, 
11,608,491  short  tons,  or  not  quite  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
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coal  used  in  coke  making,  was  slack,  and  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  slack  coal  was  washed  before  being  coked.  Alabama, 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania  show  large  increases  in  the  amoant  of 
slack  coal  washed  before  being  made  into  coke,  and  the  total 
amount  of  slack  coal  washed  before  coking  in  1902  exceeded  that 
of  the  preceding  year  by  1,517,821  tons,  while  the  amoant  of 
washed  ran-of-mine  coal  used  showed  only  a  slight  increase. 

There  is  no  class  of  labor  which  is  so  well  paid  for  the  service 
rendered  ;  the  main  trouble  of  short  time  is  dae  to  the  disincli- 
nation to  do  more  than  a  certain  quantity  in  the  month.  Anyone 
with  experience  along  this  line,  in  any  country,  will  endorse  this 
opinion.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  the  coarse  of  a  vear;  with  the  improvement  in  the 
general  industrial  situation  tnere  has  been  the  opportunity  for  a 
greater  number  of  days  per  week,  month  or  year,  but  one  does  not 
find  that  the  net  result  is  what  was  expected,  for  the  reason  above 
stated.  With  many  the  desire  is  for  a  certain  sum,  to  be  realized 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  thus  have  more  time  for  pursuits 
in  other  lines  of  pleasure  or  profit.  The  number  of  employes  in 
mining  is  put  at  147,000  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania 
and  350,000  in  the  entire  bituminous  districts  of  this  country. 
Days  worked  in  8oft  coal  mines  have  been  about  235  in  the  year. 
In  the  anthracite  region  98,434  men  and  boys  are  employed  inside 
the  mines  and  49,217  are  employed  outside.  In  the  bituminous 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  the  number  employed  inside  is  95,562,  and 
22,040  employed  outside,  making  a  total  of  265,253  employes  in 
the  one  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  indicating  its  importance  in  the 
coal  industry.  Much  soft  coal  is  now  mined  by  machinery,  and  the 
number  of  tons  so  mined  in  the  United  States  is  put  at  70,000,000 
for  the  year  1903. 

The  story  of  coal  mining  and  its  distribution  is  a  wonder  story. 
In  every  country  there  is  something  remarkable  in  regard  to  it,  but 
nowhere  else  is  this  so  true  as  in  the  United  States.  Within  an  ap- 
parently few  years  the  production  has  grown  up  to  figures  which  it 
was  deemed  impossible  of  being  reached  by  persons  in  official 
position  who  made  estimates  only  two  decades  since.  We  now 
occupy  6rst  place  in  the  point  of  output  of  coal  in  the  world  ;  we 
have  distanced  Great  Britain  and  do  twice  as  much  as  Grermany, 
the  third  country  in  the  list.  One  hears  much  of  the  anthracite 
trade  in  this  country,  because  that  interest  is  concentrated,  and  it 
is  a  domestic  fuel,  but  it  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  bitu- 
minous trade  of  the  country,  the  tonnage  of  which  will  reach  four 
times  as  much  as  the  anthracite  daring  the  year  1903. 

The  particular  fact  worthy  of  mention,  perhaps,  is  that  of  our 
large  home  consumption.  While  Great  Britain  does  a  tonnage  that 
most  nearly  approaches  that  of  this  country,  about  54,000,000  tons 
of  her  tonnage  is  exported.  Our  business  in  this  line  is  shown  by 
the  shipment  of  about  7,000,000  tons  annually  of  all  grades. 

A  recent  Government  report  showed  the  progress  made  in  coal 
produced  in  the  United  States  at  decennial  years,  from  1850  to  1900 
to  be  as  follows  : 
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1850 8.858,899 

1860 8,613,123 

1870 82,863,000 

1880 68.828,880 

1890 140,866,931 

1900 240,788,238 

One  need  not  "  view  with  alarm  "  the  control  of  the  coal  supply, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  said  in  certain  quarters.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  the  prices  are  kept  at  a  fair  rate  at  all  times  instead 
of  widely  fluctuating  rates.  Many  users  of  coal  can  remember  that 
prices  have  varied  a  dollar  or  more  a  ton  in  a  year,  during  what 
were  termed  normal  times,  when  the  individual  operator  was  in 
full  force.  One  could  not  tell  if  his  neighbor  was  getting  a  supply 
at  cut  rates,  and  if  it  was  that  which  made  his  cost  sheet  vary  from 
one  who  was  doin^  the  very  best  that  his  plant  would  or  could  do. 
An  evenness  to  prices  is  far  better,  for  it  puts  all  on  an  even  basis, 
so  that  the  ingenuity  of  reducing  cost  must  be  developed  along 
more  scientific  or  mechanical  lines,  and  not  be  a  subject  of  cut 
rates.  Not  that  all  coal  is  capable  of  the  same  results,  but  the  cost 
being  even,  or  nearly  so,  a  great  deal  better  opportunity  for  fairly 
competitive  work  is  afforded.  The  most  economical  smoke  con- 
sumer, to  the  concern  which  uses  soft  coal,  is  a  well-paid  and 
intelligent  fireman,  and  this  grade  of  fuel  is  being  burned  to-day 
in  many  places  in  this  city  without  being  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  it  is  used,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  is  bandied 
intelligently  in  the  fires.  From  all  that  has  been  written  above  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  this  country  is  the  great  coal  producer  of 
the  world  ;  that  New- York  is  the  market  for  a  great  proportion  of 
the  tonnage  produced,  and  the  local  consumption  is  beyond  that  of 
any  city  in  this  country.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Empire 
City  maintains  its  prestige  in  coal  handling  as  in  that  of  so  many 
otlier  articles  of  merchandise. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  FINANCE. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS.  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AND  FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF  THE 
PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

VaLUB  of  FOBEION  I1IFOBT6  INTO  THB  POBT  OF  NEW-YOBK  FOB  THB  LAST 
TWBHTT  YEABS,   ended  DbCEMBBE  81BT. 

Specie  Total  Fbrtion 

TxABs.               Ihtiiable.                Free  Ooode.              and  BuUkm,  hr^forte. 

1884, $287,19^,980  ..$126,591,112  ..$27,010,641  ..$440,767,688 

1885 264,142.862  ..  119,897,594  ..  17,701,094  ..  401,241,550 

1886 298,284,568  ..  184,846,667  ..  88.999,619  ..  472,080.789 

1887 810.898,405  ..  151.186,190  ..  40,575,968  ..  502,110,558 

1888 801,008.089  ..  154.865.981  ..   8,206,808  ..  464.080,828 

1889 829,210,894  ..  168,820.087  ..   7,948.166  ..  500.979.147 

1890 849.210.717  ..  198,155,771  ..  20,869,499  ..  562,785,987 

1891, 264.102.154  ..  268,829,418  ..  85,154,540  ..  557,586,112 

1892 254,360,854  ..  817,989,925  ..  11,407,559  ..  588.707.888 

1898 286,490,931  ..  291,999,022  ..  65,827,758  ..  694.817,711 

1894 198,646.169  ..  289.767,676  ..  20.671,286  ..  459,085.081 

1895, 284,086.654  ..  282,250,120  ..  82,856,122  ..  549,142.896 

1896 248.285,760  ..  197.286.085  ..  90,788.968  ..  581.205,768 

1897, 248.297,819  ..  218.288.881  ..  28.079.802  ..  494.616,002 

1898, 241,921.871  ..  177.770,748  ..  110,580,906  ..  580,273,024 

181»9, 294,505,188  ..  224,290.748  ..  81.191.228  ..  549.987.154 

1900 804.855,071  ..  221,251,710  ..  29,089,486  ..  555,146.267 

1901 819,912,752  ..  285,107,826  ..  19.867.785  ..  574,888,862 

1902 848.747,880  ..  242,496.808  ..  10.842,054  ..  602.086,742 

1908, 889,052.870  ..  259,129,840  ..  29,652,689  ..  627,884,899 

Value  of  Ezfobtb  fboh  the  Poet  of  New-Yobk  to  Fobeign  Pobts  fob 
THE  last  Twenty  Yeabb,  ended  Decembeb  8I0T. 


J>omsetie 

Ftifrekqn 

SpecU 

Toial 

Yeabb, 

ExporU. 

BixpSrU, 

andBtOlUm, 

EsRporU, 

loo4,  .■•••< 

..  $321,400,682  .. 

$9,460,694 

..  $54,410,578 

..  $885,271,949 

1886, 

..  821,149.580  .. 

9,669,118 

..  24.641.266 

..  855.459.959 

1886, 

..  808.187.092  .. 

9,984,519 

..  50.024,889 

..  868.195.950 

1887, 

..  804,021,758  .. 

8,998,928 

..  21.046.701 

..  834.067.382 

1888 

..  290,779.161  .. 

9,111,569 

..  49,565,852 

..  849,456.582 

1889, 

..  886.785,463  .. 

9,074,152 

..  71,685.895 

..  417,545,010 

1890 

..  889.458.578  .. 

8,184,788 

..  41,646.121 

..  889,289.482 

1891 

..  878.892.937  .. 

8,772,099 

..  95.916.277 

..  488,081,813 

1892 

..  868.559.145  .. 

9,164,829 

..  98,204,967 

..  470,928.941 

1898, 

..  848.097.228  .. 

9,900,460 

..  106,897.995 

..  464,895.688 

1894. 

..  882.621,128  .. 

7.958,095 

..  129,003.594 

..  469,582,812 

1896, 

..  828,402,008  .. 

8.948.818 

..  189,950,607 

. .  472,800,928 

1896 

..  866,570.813  .. 

9.450.881 

..  104.086,418 

..  479.058,062 

1897, 

.  896.888.942  .. 

8,362,182 

..  77,531,109 

. .  482,282,238 

1898, 

..  460,875,299  .. 

9,027.987 

..  58.848,879 

..  528,247,116 

1899....... 

..  467,554,122  .. 

9.059,156 

..  84.729.255 

..  561.842.533 

1900 

..  526,158.270  .. 

12,090,402 

..  102,983.991 

..  641,177.663 

1901, 

..  498,413,605  .. 

12,544.419 

..  100,568,864 

..  611,521,388 

1902, 

..  479.684,582  .. 

12,096,879 

..  65,411.581 

..  557,143,042 

1908, 

..  508,495  265  .. 

12,532.984 

..  65,860,849 

..  581.889,098 
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Value  op  Fobbigk  Impobtb  Entbrbd  Monthly  at  Nbw-Tork  during  the 
TBAB8  1901,  1902  AND  1908. 


Entbrbd  for  Gonbumftion. 


MOHTHl.  1901. 

January $88, 558.008 

Febroary 86,650,966 

March. 41 .  884.498 

April 48,868.985 

May 42.468,048 

June, 83.868,907 

July 89.898, 142 

Aujnwt, 89,607,758 

September, 84,701,529 

October 44,981,899 

November 88,202,180 

December 42,812,197 


1902. 

$44,451,016 
88,881.590 
45,811,689 
40.897.648 
86,869.699 
89.851,486 
43,061.602 
40.988.498 
46.179.872 
48.602.680 
42.747.869 
49,119.046 


Total, 1476,882,497 


Entbrbd  fob  Warbhoubino. 


Months.  1901. 

January, $7,189,759 


February, . 

March, 

April, 

May 

June, 

July 

August 

September,. 
October,.. . . 
November. . 
December,.. 


6,708.922 
6.958.928 
6.820.458 
6.685.800 
6.484.918 
7.199,936 
5.862,988 
5,477,468 
7,054.025 
5,686,090 
7,159.803 


Total. $78,138,080 


1902. 

$6,889,899 
4,817,101 
6.736.556 
6,080.484 
5.650,486 
5,461,940 
5.764.286 
6.580.744 
5,972,174 
8.533.486 
8.923.482 
8.972.605 

$79,882,598 


1908. 

$44,268,855 
44.468.651 
62.499.427 
45.854.201 
89.977.809 
40.928,056 
48.663,221 
42.323,847 
41.464,424 
43.895.671 
89,268,180 
41.463.891 


$511,862,095     ..    $519,060,183 


1908. 

$5,981,068 
5,806,297 
7.711.400 
7,469.833 
7.912.787 
6.992.200 
6,598.673 
5.249,498 
5.820.683 
6,699,305 
6.750.433 
6.284.840 

$79,122,027 


Fbbb  Goods  Entbrbd  fob  Consumption. 


Months.  1001. 

January, $17,098,819 


February, . 

March, 

April, 

May 

June, 

July 

August 

September,. 
October,.... 
November,. 
December,.. 


17,208,416 
28.367,469 
28.204.876 
22,060.896 
16,116.186 
17,816.277 
19,374,786 
16.908.441 
22.179.276 
19,025.216 
20.747,770 


1908. 
$22,964,569 
18.451.861 
22.779,645 
20.666.768 
17.760,985 
19.732.517 
19,008.162 
16,760,212 
22.200.583 
18.267,994 
20.065.481 
23,557,758 


1903. 

$20,554,774 
22,219.506 
27.437.591 
28.888.869 
20.826,579 
20,072.857 
21.386.826 
20,137.533 
19,833.500 
21.968.183 
16.555.931 
21,664.039 


Total, $235,107,825 


$242,189,970     ..     $255,545,187 
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MOHTHI. 

January, 

February, . . . 

March 

AprU, 

May 

Jone, 

Jttly, 

August, 

September,.. 

October, 

November,  . 
December,.. . 


Specie  and  Bttllion. 

1901.  1902. 

12.005,563  ..  $669,981 

1,179,489  ..  579,819 

1,884.488  ..  601,278 

1,218,691  ..  858,460 

1,585,518  ..  829,588 

908,751  . .  456,604 

1,848,847  ..  600,240 

2,011,869  . .  468,180 

1,555.510  ..  1,785,816 

2,688,869  . .  2,165,900 

1,930.681  . .  1,288,911 

666,059  . .  1,147,887 


Total, $19,867,785 


$10,842,054 


Total  Foreign  Imfobts. 


HOHTEB.  1901. 

January $45,747,767 


February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July 

August 

September,.. 

October 

November, . 
December,.. 


48,859.888 
48.793.416 
49.684,888 
49.098,343 
40.298,825 
47,098.078 
44,970,746 
40,178.987 
51.985,424 
48,888,220 
49,971,500 


Total, $555,020,577 


1908. 

$51,840,415 
48.696,691 
52,548.195 
46,978.082 
42,520,185 
44,818.856 
48.825,888 
46,569,262 
52,151,546 
52,086,116 
51,671,851 
58,091,651 

$591,244,688 


Withdrawals  from  Warehouse. 


MOXTHB. 

January 

February, . . . 

March, 

AprU 

May, 

June, 

July 

August. 

September,. . 

October. 

November,.. 
December,.... 


1901. 
$6,220,167 
5,124,297 
5,927,416 
5,841.409 
5,767,940 
4,577,818 
5.694.829 
6,065,498 
6,688,693 
7,343,952 
5,813,619 
6,367,059 


Total, $70,927,687 


1908. 

$6,866,228 
5,146.475 
5,464,186 
5,166.116 
5,148,391 
5,402,951 
5.293.126 
5,707.530 
5.945,889 
6,421.856 
6,078,728 
5.888,750 

$68,530,226 


1908. 

$654,900 
755,(»22 

8.001.226 
724.452 
869.568 

1,882,779 
448.981 
742.925 
787,723 
513.568 

7,628.291 
11,798.309 

$29,652,689 


1903. 
$50,249,923 
60.269.948 
60,210,827 
52.824.034 
47,890,096 
47,915,256 
50,256,894 
47,578,346 
47.285,117 
49,994.976 
46,013.563 
47.698,281 

$598,182,210 


1908. 

$12,170,053 
5,001,289 
6,129.087 
5.040.411 
5.807,665 
4,631.100 
6.175,580 
7,031,590 
7,193.280 
6,465.658 
5,827,900 
6,238.390 

$77,201,953 


Classification  of  Foreign  Imports  at  New- York. 

1901.  1908.  1908. 

Dry  Goods, $96,072,291     ..     $106,662,413     ..     $182,475,818 

General  Merchandise, 458.948.286     ..       484,582,275     ..       465,706  892 

Specie, 19,367,785     ..         10.842.054     ..         29,652;689 


Total, $674,8 


$602,086,742     ..    $627,834,899 
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RSCSIFTS  FROM  CUSTOMS    AT  NBW-TOBK. 


IfOMTHB. 


Jantiarj, . . . 
February,.. 

March 

April 

May, 

JoDe, 

July 

Angxuit 

September,. 

October 

November, . 
December... 


1901. 
$14,977,878  92 
12,701  881  96 
18,054,069  05 
12,870,206  74 
18,478.856  88 
11,892,447  81 
14,251,955  65 
18.251,288  64 
18,105,849  26 
15,817,621  58 
12,962.680  81 
14,492,625  88 


1908. 

$14,650,518  90 
14,048,101  52 
14.488,199  89 
18,581.452  98 
12.866,815  75 
12,684.018  76 
15,924.124  78 
16,280.858  58 
16,947,179  08 
17,250,874  81 
14,478,982  89 
15,964,742  14 


1908. 

$15,616,117  80 
18,814.962  08 
16,278.475  06 
18.406.852  17 
12,402.204  42 
12,661.271  22 
15,629.289  10 
16,199,618  72 
15.898.122  84 
14,422,025  00 
18.807.201  00 
18,845.091  66 


Total,....     $162,855,812  08    ..    $179,004,868  98     ..    $172,470,725  52 
Valxtb  of  Exfobtb  from  Nbw-Tork.  kxclubive  of  Sfecib. 


QUABTSBB.  1901. 

First  Qaarter, $128,997,904 

Second  Qaarter, 181,787.647 

Third  Quarter, 128.024,878 

Foarth  Qaarter, 127,148,095 


Total, $510,958,024 


1902. 

$118,284,624 
121,9^6,061 
115,206,429 
186,884,847 

$491,781,461 


Value  of  Total  Exports  from  New-Tork. 


DoMESTio  Produce. 


Months.  1901. 

Janaary, $43,957,012 

February, 88,605,620 

March, 42,857,961 

April, 42,614,825 

May, 45,087,455 

Jane, 40,071,498 

Jaly 42,788.504 

Aagast, 88,796,007 

September 88,895,982 

October 48,910,076 

November, 88,505,996 

December, 42,822,674 


1902. 
$41,268,266 
84,489,182 
89,500.205 
48,188,288 
40,862,052 
85,267,218 
84,728,674 
87,984,799 
89,884.512 
45,778,881 
88,749,170 
48,588,950 


1908. 

$188,811,681 
120.280,773 
117,721,185 
144.214,650 

$516,028,249 


1903. 

$45,494,146 
40,(M6,229 
44.282.406 
41,078.951 
87.342.482 
88.885.799 
87,057.680 
86,811.988 
41.272,728 
51.917,94S 
42.788.984 
46,615.940 


Total, $498,413,605 


$479,684,582    ..    $508,495,265 


Momthb. 


Janaary, .  • . 
February, . . 

March, 

April, 

May, 

Jane, 

Jaly, 

AaguBt, . . . . 
September, . 
October,.... 
November,., 
December,.. 


Foreign  Free. 

1901. 

$689,188  .. 

724,481  . . 

647,877  . . 

681,172  ,. 

958,500  . . 

585.689  ,. 

668,064  .. 

429,990  . . 

816,481  .. 

809,200  . . 

284,828  .. 

419,092  .. 


1908. 

$691,082 
549,580 
660,787 
512,027 
494,958 
506,286 
410,718 
878.742 
680.467 
598,487 
682,824 
544,942 


Total,. 


$6,808,462 


$6,610,245 


1908. 

$1,012,781 
680.493 
788.108 
554.916 
554.845 
582.242 
410.864 
407.947 
515.113 
608.763 
449.866 
451.4(3 

$6,916,889 
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Months. 


January... 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . .  .  . 
September 
October.. . . , 
November. . 
December.. 


Foreign  Dutiable. 

1901.  1908. 

$521,265  ..  $502,257 

891,167  . .  359,431 

603.883  ..  863.944 

578,200  . .  582,995 

716,544  . .  432,014 

498.769  . .  710,278 

561,809  . .  465,632 

320,075  . .  380,409 

248,016  . .  292,481 

370.086  . .  647,024 

646,987  . .  828.627 

889,656  . .  471,542 


Total. 


$5,740,957 


$5,486,684 


Specie  and  Bullion. 


MOHTHS.  1901. 

January $12,767,177 

4,728,250 


February. , 

March 

April 

May 

J  une 

July 

August. . . . . 
September.. 

October 

November. , 
December. . 


5.156,702 
9,241,088 

13,187,185 
8,950.461 
4,887,374 
8,456,916 
3,726.285 
6,809,060 

19,664,275 
7,993,591 


Total $100, 563, 864 


1902. 

$5,970,152 
11,238,402 
6,878.059 
5,880,334 
2,481,274 
1,618,750 
9,473.292 
4,939,188 
8,602,807 
3,211,665 
3,299,631 
6,828,027 

$65,411,581 


Total  Exports. 


Months. 


1901. 
January $57,934,592 


1902. 


February. , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October. . . . 
November. . 
December. . 


44,444,518 
49,265,928 
53.110,285 
59,949,684 
50,106,412 
48,905,251 
43,002.988 
43,186.714 
51,488,422 
59,001,586 
51,125,013 


Total.... $611,521,888 


$48,381,747 
46,586,546 
47,897,946 
50,068.689 
48,770,298 
88,102,532 
45,078,811 
48,683,188 
44.460,267 
60,230,457 
48.059,752 
56,878,461 

$557,148,042 


1903. 

$515,868 
518,536 
578,065 
166,187 
468.128 
497,228 
344,712 
457,754 
442,419 
450.780 
480,522 
400,951 

$5,616,145 


1908. 

$3,081,709 

4,984,825 

4,253.863 

8,004.186 

18,382.933 

12.426,000 

10,358,519 

1,786,213 

8,018,014 

2,184,340 

2,656,257 

4,778,990 

$65,860,849 


1908. 

$50,104,504 
46,225,082 
49,802,442 
45,104,240 
51.748,388 
62,841.269 
48,171,775 
89.468,897 
45,243.269 
56,111.824 
46,325,129 
52,247,284 

$681,889,098 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT    OF    THE    FOBEZON    ZKFOBTS,    DOMESTIC 
EZFOBTS  AND  FOBEZON  EZPOBTS  OF  TEE  FOBT  OF  NEW-70BS. 

Fob  the  Fiscal  Ybab  bnped  Junb  30th,  190;<. 

FOREIGN    IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  Btatement  of  all  goods,  wares  and 

merchandisey   the  growth,  produce   and   manufacture    of  foreign 

countries,  that  were  imported  into  the  Port  of  New- York  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90th,  1903,  compared  with  the  aggregate 
of  all  other  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  : 

n,-^  ^  AffffrtffoU  cf  TtiUd 

Mtw-  Tort,  ^  ^  jj  g  i9o»-l«S. 

Agates,  munannfactiired ....  $451  $451 

Animmls-Cattle nnmber,    (Ul           |86,010  189,885  tt5,sn 

Hones "       2,046        1,080,851  171,880  1,191,611 

Sheep "          688             15,970  22,067  38,067 

AU  other,  indnding  Fowls 255,487  60,786  816,178 

Antimoii7-Oro lbs.  4,668,288             01,974  8,580  95,554 

Articles,  the  growth,  Ac.,  of  the  United  States,  re- 
tamed* 8,521,779  4,648,794  7,170,571 

Articles  imported  for  the  nse  of  the  United  States. . .             18,974  4,568  28,18S 
Articles  specially  imported— 
Philosophical  and  Scientific  Apparatus,  Ac.,  for 

Colleges 149,464  111,747  261,211 

Begalia  and  Gsms.  &c..  for  religions,  edacational, 

Acporposee. 91,478  72,089  168,861 

Specimens  of  Natoral  History,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 

Ac,  not  for  sale 5,122  11,247  16,869 

Works  of  Art,  Ac.,  for  exhibition  purposes.  Ac.. ..             91,616  424,488  516,106 

Another 6,647  1,148  7,7» 

Art  Works,  the  production  of  American  artists 149,987  146,689  296.6n 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured 8  709,689  708,697 

Bark,Hemlock ....  75,S88  75,983 

Beeswax lbs.  498,688           111,861  15,869  187,90 

Bells,  broken,  and  Bell  Metal,  broken,  Ac 692  111  808 

Bismuth lbs.  69,467             92,551  152.416  214,967 

Bladders,  other,  than  fish 468  88,551  84,019 

BoltingCloths 188,879  20,658  204,58 

Bones,  Horns  and  Hoofs,  unmanufactured 840,898  278,841  619,20 

Books,  Music,  Maps,  Engravings,  Etchings,  Photo- 
graphs, and  other  printed  matter 1,808,191  680,610  2,488,801 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of,  old  Brass,  Clippings  from 
Brass,  or  Dutch  Metal,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture, 

lbs.  4,418,656            518,285  88,246  656.981 
Breadstufls— Farinaceous   substances  and  prepara- 
tions of,  (Sago,  Tapioca,  Ac.,) 470,015  148,806  618,tt] 

Breccia,  in  blocks  or  slabs 16,880  1,174  17^ 

Bristles— Crude,  not  sorted,  bunched  or  prepared, 

lbs.  10,061               6,860  6,219  18,C«B 

BroomCom tons,  1                   99  189  seB 

Barr  Stones,  rough  or  unmanufsctured 10,587  1  10LSS8 

Chalk,  unmanufactured tons,  56,294             46,808  62,250  96,69 

•  See  "  Spirits,  distilled,**  page  128. 
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Foreign  Ixpobts— Abtiglbs  Frbb  op  ]>utt. 

Chemicals,  Drags  and  Dyes— 
Alizarine  and  Alizarine  Colors  or  Dyes,  including 

Bztractof  Madder lbs. 8,417,745 

Barks,  Cinchona  or  other,  from  which  Quinine  may 

be  extracted lbs.  1,716,011 

Cochineal "       105,710 

Dye  Woods— Logwood tons,  96,848 

All  other 

Gums— Arabic ,lbs.   8,888,007 

Camphor,  crude "     9.407,818 

Coi>al,  Cowrie  and  Dammar "  87,408,878 

Gambler,  or  Terra  Japonica "  80,458,060 

Shellac "   10,665,608 

All  other 

Indigo lbs.   8»801.081 

LicoriceRoot "  84,710,078 

Potash-Muriate  of '*  40.898,808 

Nitrate  of,  or  Saltpetre,  crude "   10,454,488 

Another "   18.810,808 

Quinia.  Sulphate  of,  and  all  Alkaloids  or  Salts  of 

Cinchona  Bark ounces,  8,070,144 

Soda,  Nitrate  of tons,   60,885 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone,  crude. **      08,866 

VanUla  Beans Jbs.  846,868 

Another 

Clays,  or  Earths- 
Common  blue,  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles, 

tona,  8,818 

CliAtone,  unmanufactured **     8,108 

Coal  and  Coke-Anthracite ''  146,848 

Cobalt,  and  Cobalt  Ore  and  Zafler lbs.  8,800 

Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  crude,  and  Leayes  and  Sheila  of, 

lbs.   50,00^808 

Coffee »•   781,608,184 

Coins,  Medals,  and  other  metallic  articles  bestowed 

as  trophies  or  prizes 

Copper  and  manufactures  of — 

Ore  and  Regulus tons,  88,860 

Pigs,  Bars,  Ingots,  Plates,  old  and  other  unmanu- 
factured  lbs.  88,107,840 

Cork  Wood,  or  Cork  Bark,  unmaDufactured 

Cotton,  Raw— Unmanufactured lbs.  13,867,780 

Waste,  or  Flocks '*     8,884.014 

Curry,  and  Curry  Powder ,* 

Diamond  Dust,  or  Bort 

Eggs  of  Birds,  Fish  and  Insects 

Fana,  common  Palm  Leaf dozens,  1,187,788 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  ressels 

Fertilizers— Guano tona,  10,871 

Phosphates,  crude **     8,546 

All  other 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Grasses,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  not  elsewhere  specified- 
Unmanufactured- 

Istle,  or  Tampico  Fiber. tona,  4,654 

Jute,  and  Jute  Butts "     58,677 

Manila "     87,878 

SisalGrasa. "    81,687 

All  other *•      7,001 


Pwtqt 
New- York, 


$631,880 


AgortgaUof 

all  other  JPtfrts 

qfth€U.8, 


$188,665 


1,836 


4,587 


878,688  8,106,806 


Total 

U.S. 

1008-1008. 


$660,886 


889,646 

887,107 

640,753 

88,015 

1,800 

84,815 

877,076 

871,474 

748,650 

803,486 

0,864 

401,840 

863,850 

8,187 

265,886 

741,544 

88,860 

764,408 

8,010,740 

10,005 

8,088,764 

1,885,676 

148,065 

8,084,611 

8,474,710 

888,977 

8,718,687 

800.751 

188,766 

088,517 

819,066 

888,886 

1,808,451 

610,676 

084,401 

1,646,167 

788,141 

1,001,465 

8,6^4,606 

881,664 

86,061 

816,515 

478,004 

1,168,948 

1,685.086 

606,811 

66.861 

768,178 

8,188,484 

6,654,071 

7,787,406 

1,817,688 

1,681,847 

8,648,870 

887,108 

106.646 

1.088,654 

5,016,168 

8,068.886 

7,074,408 

88,487 

71,068 

90,660 

4,606 

7,164 

11,850 

646,647 

806,874 

048,081 

5,808 

1,886 

6,688 

7,886,187 

484,060 

7,880.087 

47,088,750 

18,166,900 

50,900,740 

5.768 
8,886,584 


8,006,008 

18,484,108 

17,470,884 

1,800,077 

487,880 

1,787,866 

8.087,761 

8,864,840 

20,809,601 

168,740 

687,888 

806,068 

4,810 

4,808 

8,118 

80a,188 

84,868 

897,096 

1,878 

058 

8,886 

60,884 

160 

69,408 

0,688 

88,984 

88,517 

118.196 

89,801 

801,416 

16,418 

698,506 

689,006 

870,650 

1,880,808 

8,959,858 

811,666 

776,016 

1.086,689 

8.180,850 

1,818,066 

8,858,825 

5,881,894 

6,664,986 

11,885,610 

8,874,889 

10,015,815 

18,289,444 

1,060,668 

838,117 

1,998,779 
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FoRBioN  Impobtr—Abticlu  Fbxb  op  Dutt. 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Grasses,  and  mannfac- 
tares  of.  not  elsewhere  specified— 

Hanafactnres  of —Coir  Tarn lbs.  4,986,165 

Twine,  Binding....^ "      178,044 

Fish— Presh— 

Lobsters,  canned  or  uncanned lbs.  65,809 

Shrimps,  and  other  Shell  Fish,  and  Tartles 

Fish  Sounds 

Flint,  and  Flint  Stones,  nngronnd. 

Fmits  and  Nats— 

Frnlts- Bananas 

All  other 

Nats— Cocoanats 

Another 

Fnrs,  and  Far  Skins,  andressed 

Gas — Nataral 

Glass  and  Glass  Ware- 
Glass  Plates,  or  Discs,  rongh,  cat  or  anwroaght, 

for  Optical  Instrnmente,  Ac 

Glass  Enamel,  white,  for  Watch  or  Clock  Dials 

Gold  and  Silver  Sweepings 

Gold  Beaters'  Molds  and  Skins 

Grease  and  Oils 

Gat,  nnmanaf actared , 

Hair,  anmanof  actured 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  Fur  Skins- 
Goat  Skins lbs.  66,882.464 

Another "   54,602,019 

Hide  Cuttings,  raw,  and  other  Glue  Stock 

Hones  and  Whetstones 

Hoosehold  and  Personal  Effects,  and  Wearing  Ap- 
parel in  use,  and  Implements,  Instruments  and 
Tools  of  Trade  of  persons  arriving  from  foreign 
conntries,  and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying 

abroad 

Ice 

India  Rubber  and  Gutu  Percha— Unmanufactared— 

Gntu  Percha lbs.      206,698 

GuttaJoolatong  or  Bast  India  Gum..  **  18,895,644 

India  Rubber...  "  52,770,004 

Old  and  Scrap,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture, 

lbs.  19,198,468 
Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures  of— 
Manufactures  of— 

Needles,  hand  sewing  and  darning 

Shotgun  Barrels,  in  single  tubes,  forged,  rough 

bored 

Ivory  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Animal lbs.      454,266 

Vegetable..    "    16,801,564 

Jewelry,  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Pre- 
clous  Stones- 
Diamonds— Uncut,  including  miners*,  glaziers*  and 

engravers*,  not  set 

Other  Precious  Stones,  uncut. 

Joss  Stick  or  Joss  Light 

Lithographic  Stones,  not  engraved 


jy^f  ne  Aggregate  of  Total 
N^ySrk  aa  other  PorU  U.S. 
js€w-zwic.      qf  the  U.S.       I9a-I8a8. 


1177,684 
16,878 

10,856 
19,497 
85,164 
84.577 

1,640,516 
164.707 
462,485 
619,289 

7,68^866 


99,821 

6,681 

20 

28,672 

880,482 

71,188 

1,660,787 

17,823,651 

10,478.129 

800,840 

59.261 


885,462 


1,166,470 


118,705 
297,087 

827,748 

189.888 

85,480 

81,620 

6,900,040 
861,128 
445,757 
84,588 
1,279,848 
88,841 


117,791 
8.417 
85,761 
18,885 
189,498 
80,680 
1.151,947 

7,605,078 

6,464,868 

534.081 

6,197 


1,970,645 
17,942 


849.687 


|196,SS9 
812,905 

888,1M 
158,880 
1S0,6»4 
106,197 

8,541,156 


908,242 

648.815 

8.815.106 

88,241 


217.618 
12,048 
85,781 
86.507 
578.974 
101.8Xr 
8,703.784 

M,988,7» 

16,912,982 

884,4n 

64,458 


8,836.007 
17.943 


212,114  10,886  882,400 

848,897  8,084  845,4n 

29,284,647  1,158,163         30,436.n0 


1,516,187 


408.411 

84,476 

442,!S?7 

210,818 

21,732 

882,544 

1,016.809 
186.677 

188,819 
5,516 

i,ao4,flK 

l«2,t« 

10,985,099 

44,209 

7,868 

88,118 

7,489 

2,099 

5.420 

47,897 

]0,8SS4S» 
46.9SS 
13.068 

isi.ois 
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FOBBIOZr  IXFOBTB— ABTI0LB8  FBBB  OP  DUTT. 

Meencluiain,  erode 

U  ixieralB,  erode 

Models  of  Inyentlons,  and  Patteros  for  HachiQery  . . 
Moss,  Sea  Weeda,  and  Vegetable  Sabstances,  erode .. 

Oakum Iba.  741,488 

Oil  Cake 

OIl8- 

Mineral,  from  conntries  not  imposing  datiea  on 
mineral  oil  from  the  United  States.. gal  la.  890,886 
Vegetable—Fixed  or  Expressed— 

All  other,  except  Olire  Salad 

Volatile  Of  Essential  and  distilled 

Ores,  not  elsewhere  speeifled— 
Chromic  Ore,  or  Chromate  of  Iron. ....  .tons,  4^41 

Emeiy *•      8.788 

Manganese  Oro  and  Oxide  of "      8,742 

Nickel  Oro  and  Nickel  Matte "      6,171 

Salphor  Ore,  containing  in  excess  of  26  per  cent  of 
snlphnr tons,  102,228 

Palm  Leaf,  natural 

Paper  Stock,  erode— 

Rags,  other  than  Woolen lbs.  68,265,100 

Another 

ParaflBne lbs.  1,170,534 

Parohment  and  Vellnm 

Pearl,  Mother  of,  not  sawed  or  mannfactnred 

Plants,  Trees,  Shrnbs  and  Vines— 
Frait  Plants,  Tropical  and  Somi-Tropiea),  for  pro- 
pagation, Ac 

Platlnnm lbs.  6,869 

Platinam  Vases,  Retorts,  Vessels,  Ac.,  for  chemical 
uses 

Plumbago tons,  16,249 

Rennets,  raw  or  propared 

Rotten  Stone  and  Tripoli 

Sand 

Sausages,  Bologna 

Sausage  Casings 

Seeds,  all  other,  except  Linseed  or  Flaxseed 

Shells,  and  manufactures  of— Unmanufactured 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufacturod— 

Cocoons lbs  258 

Raw.  or  as  reeled  from  the  Cocoon..  "    8,666,935 
Waste "        82,928 

Skeletons,  and  other  preparations  of  Anatomy 

Spices— ungronnd— 

Nutmegs lbs   2,242,678 

Pepper,  black  or  white *'   19,871,460 

Another "   20,499,6«1 

Spirits,  Wines  and  Malt  Liquors- 
Spirits,   distilled,   of  domestic  manufacture,   re- 
tnraed,  (subject  to  Internal  Revenue  Tax,) 

proof  galls.  194,718 

Stamps,  foreign  postage  or  revenue 

Tanning  Materials,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Tar  and  Pitch- 
Coal  Tar,  erode  and  pitch  of bbls.  10,769 

Tar  and  Pitch  of  Wood "       516 


TTtqT 

AggregaUqf 

Total 

aUoOierPorU 

U.S. 

qfthtU.S, 

190,>-190e. 

$68,092 

K074 

158,066 

21,672 

118,708 

186,880 

8.904 

10,056 

18,960 

22,864 

42,728 

65,082 

87,068 

1,427 

88,510 

.... 

80.286 

80.286 

17,085 


198,999 


211,064 


8,106.171 

8,829,407 

6,434,578 

1,828.648 

126.682 

1.460,880 

70,794 

888,987 

409,731 

65,811 

66,684 

]81,846 

67,660 

1.449.7W 

1.517,847 

75,880 

1,107,580 

1.182,919 

880.861 

1,211,826 

1.591,677 

4,976 

868 

5,889 

962,606 

668,821 

1,640.927 

716,085 

668,122 

1,874,167 

67,200 

8,460 

75.660 

47,900 

16,868 

68,672 

1,472,098 

.... 

1,472,096 

19 

1,591 

1.610 

1,596,607 

866,952 

1,962,460 

56,832 

4,771 

61.608 

1,211,066 

86,618 

1,247.584 

74,187 

2.596 

76,785 

14,221 

10.997 

26,218 

4,687 

54,959 

69.496 

102.799 

8.848 

111,647 

818,089 

144,556 

963.495 

756,248 

868,021 

1,624,864 

386,874 

200,855 

637,229 

166 

2 

168 

14,994,691 

84,007,906 

49,002,597 

47.889 

960,466 

1,008.295 

5,906 

4,117 

10,118 

426,286 

18,867 

444.643 

2.069,664 

2^.567 

2,296,221 

1,480.966 

159,818 

1,690,778 

288,996 

607.408 

846,404 

19.008 

12,042 

31,060 

8.891 

58,010 

56.401 

17,566 

121.887 

189,898 

2.121 

8,888 

6,004 
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FoBKiON  I][pobtb~Abtiolb8  Fbbb  op  Duty.  wSTiSC*     auo^her  Porta 

Tea lbs.  16.6«4,9M       $S,8M,8i7        $1,855,073 

Teeth,  nataral  or  nnmannfactared 155  88 

Tin,  in  bars,  bloclcB,  pigs,  or  grain,  or  granulated, 

lbs.  80,689.505 

Turpentine,  Spirits  of galls.  12,755 

Wafers,  nnmedicated 

Whalebone,  nnmannfactared lbs.  75 

Wood,  and  mannfactnres  of~ 
nnmannfactared— Cabinet  Woods- 
Mahogany M.  feet,  19,118         1,417,644  1,868.185 

Ali  other 1,050.868  200,756 

Logs,  and  Ronnd  Timber M.  feet,  8.048  68.642  571.S89 

All  other 1,468,876  8,147.888 

All  other  free  articles 80,987  98,798 


81,598,998  8.019,810 

4,808  1,718 

18,898  5,718 
151 


Tbtal 

U.S. 

1908-1906. 

$4,800.4» 
188 

28,618  8(H 

6,a» 

19.111 
151 


2,788.879 

1,851.681 

8S7.8S1 

8,616.764 

C6.78S 


ToUlyalne  of  merchandise  free  of  dnty $855,188,888     $170,997,641     $426,180,979 

FoRBioN  Imposts— Abtiolbs  Patins  Dutt. 


Agates,  mannf actnres  of 

Alabaster,  mannfactares  of 

Animals— Cattle n  amber,  88 

Horses *•      188 

Sheep "       85 

All  other,  indadlng  live  Poultry 

Antimony,  as  regains  or  metal lbs.  4,888,948 

Art  Works,  all  other  except  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can artists 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of 

Asphaltum,  and  Bitamen,  crude tons,  86,707 

Rock,  dried  or  advanced,  Ac "*    80,888 

Beads  aod  Bead  Ornaments 

Beverages,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Cherry  Juice,  and  other  Fruit  Juices,  not  elsewhere 

specified galls.  87,891 

Cider •*      1,817 

Ginger  Ale  or  Ginger  Beer doz.  pints,  188,447 

Lemonade,  Soda  Water,  and  other,  similar. 

doz.  bottles,  86,989 
Prune  Juice,  or  Prune  Wine galls.  39,815 

Blacking 

Bone  and  Horn,  manufactures  of 

Books,  Music,  Maps,  Engravings,  Etchings.  Photo- 
graphs, and  other  printed  matter 

Brass,  manu f actures  of 

Breadetufls— 

Barley bush.     817 

Com  "        21 

Oats "  28,561 

Oatmeal lbs.  170.810 

Rye bush.    888 

Wheat "    8,543 

Wheat  Flour bbls.   71 

All  other,  and  preparations  of,  used  as  food,  not 
elsewhere  specified,  Macaroni,  Vermicelli,  and 

all  similar  preparations lbs.  88.859,579 

Another 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared.. lbs.  8,847,526 


$18,886 

$9,554 

$88,789 

5,567 

8,092 

8,669 

8,408 

988.870 

9S:».673 

86,848 

807.848 

341.685 

471 

998,486 

998,807 

60,158 

482.742 

488,894 

890,048 

80.684 

870,727 

8,464.494 

549,196 

4,018.689 

98,894 

9.662 

87,986 

381,545 

181,296 

468,8a 

99.711 

23,811 

183.09 

677.600 

184.478 

818,076 

18,988 

8.721 

16,709 

1,160 

8,891 

4,751 

186,968 

181.175 

288,158 

18,981 

14,888 

38,214 

88,878 

8,068 

40,485 

67.870 

2,720 

70,.W 

186,460 

56.601 

942,061 

1.483,104 

407,088 

1.840.187 

84,418 

11,888 

48,716 

1,741 

88,460 

30.891 

18 

29,948 

29,966 

10,688 

35,816 

45.809 

9,878 

8,813 

18,685 

480 

•  ... 

4« 

8,846 

665,574 

669,419 

866 

4,188 

4,489 

916,444 

865,448 

1,171,887 

187,874 

811,689 

488,968 

2,008,118 

688,428 

8.641.585 
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FoRXioM  IxpoBTB— Abtiolbs  Patins  Dxttt. 


Port  of 
Neto-Tork, 


Brooms $8,849 

BnuhM 1,095,806 

Buttons  and  Batten  Forms 1,066,046 

Candle  Pitch 106,988 

Candles  and  Tapers 86,884 

Carbon  Pots,  for  Electric  Batteries 49 

Carbons,  for  Electric  Lighting hundreds,  58,188  55,107 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  Hydranllc, 

lbs.  806,868,176  681,887 

All  other 88.906 

Chaik,  ground,  precipitated,  Ac 84,704 

Chemicals,  Dmgs  and  Dyes^ 

Argols,  or  Wine  Lees lbs.  88,688,909  8,607,090 

Coal  Tar  Colors  and  Dyes. 4 ,646,898 

Dyewoods— 

ExtracU  and  decoctions  of lbs.  8,484,686  8^5,195 

Glycerine *' 85,489,856  8,087,178 

Onms^-Chide ''    8,409,594  401,906 

Lime,  Chloride  of  ,or  Bleaching  Powder  "  80,065,185  888.865 

Mineral  Waters .galls.  1,468,489  585,978 

Oplnm,  crude,  or  unmanufactured lbs.  848,590  488,088 

Prepared  for  smoking  and  other,  containing  less 

thanOper  cent,  of  Morphia. .... 

Potash-Chlorate  of lbs.      646,415  80,969 

Soda-Caustic "     1,496.664  86,648 

Sal  Soda '*     8,061,088  16,876 

SodaAsh '*     8,809,878  88,967 

All  other  Salts  of. "     6,658,481  188,778 

Sumac,  ground. **     4,964,781  74,887 

All  other 5,888,577 

Chicory  Root,  raw,  unground lbs.  1,887,568  27,017 

Roasted,  ground,  or  otherwise  prepared. '*     888,869  8,680 

Chip,  manufactures  of 80,389 

Chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  including 

ConfecUonery lbs.  450,486  98,841 

Clays,  or  Barths,  all  other,  including  China  Clay  or 
kaollne,  excepting  common  blue,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  crucibles tons,  84,474  191,941 

Clocks  and  Watches,  and  parts  of— 

Clocks  and  parts  of 896,148 

Watchesand  partsof. 1,598,807 

Coal  and  Coke- 
Anthracite,  under  9>i  per  cent  Carbon . .  tons,  89, 194  188,868 

Bituminous '*     68,849  348,867 

Coke "     11,250  28,721 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  prepared  or  nunuf  actured, 

lbs.  888,178  98,014 

Coffee  substitutes.  '*   807,040  18,585 

CoUodium,  and  manufactures  of **    67,898  151,099 

Copper,  manufactures  of.. 18.118 

Coral,  manufactures  of 19,909 

Cork,  manufactures  of 458,871 

Cotton,  manufactures  of— 
Cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  pnlnted 

or  printed sq.  yds.  1,155,025  185,856 

Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed, 

sq.  yds.  48,880,834  7,846.478 


rgreffoU  qf 

Tb^of 

othi'FofU 

U.S. 

'UuU,8. 

190-M908. 

$598 

$8,841 

150,466 

1,845,671 

184,161 

1,190.807 

6.604 

118,687 

7,801 

9^fin 

18,788 

18,887 

68 

55,859 

8,916,687 

8,547,914 

25.849 

59.758 

6,811 

81.616 

126,987 

2,784,087 

658,402 

5,904,696 

12.176 

867,871 

850,684 

8,987,808 

553,484 

961.889 

898,801 

1,186,666 

278,795 

804,767 

681,887 

1,019,909 

1.890,687 

1,880,587 

7,882 

88,791 

89,684 

66,176 

6,488 

88.296 

149,844 

888,801 

168,787 

881,506 

118.799 

187,186 

8,886,988 

7,565,560 

950 

87.967 

8,878 

17.498 

1,951 

88,840 

46,491 


1.090,166 


144.848 


1,886,097 


191,484 
584,8r7 

489,6^ 
8,188,684 

i|i 

684.107 

10,562.185 

414.017 

199.508 
11,088 
87,045 
18,851 
6,680 

877,948 

898.588 
38.618 

178,144 
85,968 
35,589 

880.814 

81,190 

150,546 

1,666,619 

9,018,09^2 
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FoRuoN  Imports— Abtiolu  Patins  Duty. 

Cotton,  mannfactareB  of— CbnttntMtf . 
Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 

not  inclodlnjc  knit  goods 

Knit  Goods,  Stockings,  Hose.  Half  Hose,  Shirts, 
Drawers,  and  all  goods  made,  fashioned,  nar- 
rowed or  sliaped  on  knitting  macliines  or  frames, 

or  knit  by  hand 

Laoes,  Edgings,  Embroideries,  Insertings,  Neck 
Rnffiings,  Raclilngs,  Trimmings,  Tnckings,  Lace 
Window  Cnrtains,  and  other  similar  tamboared 

articles 

Thread,  (not  on  spools,)  Yam,  Warps,  or  Warp 

Yam lbs.  4.862,181 

Another 

Dice,  Draughts,  Chessmen,  Chess,  BiUiard,  Pool  and 

Bagatelle  Balls  of  Ivory,  Bone,  Ac 

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware- 
China,  Porcelain,  Parian  and  Blsqne— 

Mot  decorated  or  ornamented 

Decorated  or  omamented 

AUotlier 

Egg* doaens,  84,608 

Eggs,  Yolks  of 

Emery,  grains  and  groond,  palvericed  or  refined,  or 

manof actnred lbs.  642,887 

Mannfactares  of 

Fans,  all  other,  except  conmion  Palm  Leaf 

Feathers,  Ac,  Natural  and  Artificial- 
Feathers  and  Downs,  crude,  not  dressed,  colored  or 

manufactured 

Feathers  and  Downs,  natnral,  dressed,  colored  or 

manufactured,  and  dressed  and  finished  birds. . .  • 

Feathers,   Flowers,   Fruits,   Grains    and    Leares 

artificial 

Felt,  roofing , 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Grasses,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Unmanufactured- 
Flax tons,  2,288 

,     Hemp "    8,482 

Manufactures  of— 
Bagging,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics  suitable 

for  covering  cotton. 

Bags  of  Jute 

Cables,  Cordage,  Threads  and  Twines,  not  else- 
where specified lbs.  715,161 

Carpets  and  Carpeting sq.  yds.  160,449 

Fabrics,  woven,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Burlaps,  or  plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single  Jute 

Yarn 

Other,  of  fiax,  hemp,   or   ramie,  commercially 

known  as  "  linen»," sq.  yds.  76,901,-^42 

Handkerchiefs 

Oilcloths sq.  yds.  1,512,280 

Yarns lbs.  4,040,382 

All  other 

Fish— Fresh- 
Salmon  

All  other 


Total 

U.S. 

1909-190S. 


$1,530,260 


8,815,660 


1,740,191 
6,267,966 

96,168 


$717,684         $2,247,903 


2,842,064 


6,197.744 


21,587,680  8,522,401         25,110,081 


672,538 
1,068,395 

8,128 


2,421,7!9 
7,355.661 

29,291 


801,760 

5,079,171 

168,914 

1,482 

26.748 

680,994 

8,024,661 

977,249 

28,275 

47 

1,072.744 

0,003.8:3 

435,456 

29.757 
25,795 

25,767 

4,894 

449,426 

61,497 
12,627 
76,974 

87,2M 

16,921 
526.400 

2.202,890 

184,269 

2.476.659 

117,114 

149,007 

266.121 

1,018,702 
8,211 

508,829 

1,760 

2.49S.1S1 

4,971 

711,219 
59^000 

1,816,800 
296,961 

2,0«,012 
881,^61 

94,001 
20,667 

127,964 
2,040,410 

221,965 
2,061.077 

334,483 
51.822 

57,086 
0,615 

801,569 
61.4J7 

4,175,452 

10,209,864 

14.378,S16 

11,658,886 

1,831,800 

501,048 

848,062 

1,800,888 

8.883,800 
528,685 
518,946 
88,248 

1,080,217 

15,037.095 
2,354,944 

1,105.894 

381,» 

2,83I,1» 

1 

8,441 

127,815 
1,27^,628 

127.315             1 
1,887,064             1 
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FoBuoN  IxpOBTS— Abtiglki  Patikq  Dxttt. 

Fish,  CbnMntMd— Cored  or  PreBeired— 
Anchovies  and  Sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  other- 
wise  

Cod,  Haddock,  Hake  and  Pollock,  dried,  smoked, 

salted  or  pickled lbs.  12,236.966 

Herring— dried  or  smoked *'       647,616 

Herring,  pickled  or  salted "  80,387,749 

Mackerel,  pickled  or  salted "     4,698,478 

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted **        187,664 

Another 

Flowers,  natnral,  preserved  or  fresh 

Frnits  and  Nats— 
Fmits— 

Currants lbs.  88,180,611 

bates "      18,994,884 

Figs "      18.076.910 

Lemons "    1*4,897,868 

Oranges "     80,716,787 

Plnms  and  Prones *'         491,888 

Raisins *'       6,661,068 

Prepared  or  Preserved 

All  other 

Nnts— 

Almonds lbs.  6.718.087 

Walnuts *•  11,086,886 

Another 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of 

Gas,  liquor 

Gelatine,  manufactures  of 

Ginger,  preserved  or  pickled lbs.  669,664 

Glass  and  Glassware- 
Bottles,  Vials,  Demijohns,  Carboys  and  Jars 

Cylinder,  Crown  and  Common  Window  Glass,  un- 
polished   lbs.  16,666,889 

Cylinder  and  Crown  Glass,  polished,  unsilvered, 

sq.  feet,  2,206,889 

Silvered 

Plate  Glass- 
Fluted,  rolled  or  rough sq.  feet,     122,000 

Cast,  polished,  unsilvered *'      **     8,188,886 

Cast,  polished,  silvered '*      **  746 

Another 

Glue lbs.  6,<59,780 

Grease 

Gunpowder  and  aU  Explosive  Substances— 

Cape,  blasting  and  percussion 

Cartridges 

Firecrackers lbs.  4,346,044 

Fulminates,  and  all  like  articles 

Fuse,  mining  and  blasting 

Gunpowder,  and  other  explosives lbs.  67,469 

Gut,  manufactures  of 

Hair,  manufactures  of 

Hats,  Bonnets,  Hoods,  and  materials  for,  composed 
of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier  or 
rattan- 
Hats,  Bonunts  and  Hoods 

Materials  for 

Hay tons,  29,188 


Aggregate  qf 
alfaC 


NeuhTork,      ofUuU.S. 


Total 

U.S. 

1902-1908. 


$989,687 

488,986 
17,064 

765,879 

869,909 
10,606 

264.878 
16,606 


601,900 

428,699 

696,848 

3.664,480 


$448,970    $1,488,506 


68,764 

898,104 

1,132,488 

1,811,426 

l,0834n3 
967,060 
660,487 

6,001,406 

11,686 
88,866 

846,140 

428,964 

476,864 


4,460 

716,268 

678 

2,028,808 

688,180 

100,379 

8,098 
87,664 
889,290 


47,627 
18,888 
66,640 


1,804.498 

2,221,130 

2;il,099 


687,877 
60,718 

979,108 

768,499 
19,710 

487,019 
16,972 


141,744 
67,462 
179,074 
614,781 
494,966 
9,464 
84,740 
899,005 
616,604 

866,618 

188.974 

880,164 

486,808 

81,187 

771 


147.572 

1,884,608 

49,616 
1.682 

68,580 

716,089 

6,818 

739,290 

19,897 
196,998 

4,015 
111,760 
39,484 
192,868 
31,024 
12,161 
61,788 
6,710 


187,413 

158,287 

3,016,410 


1,021,213 
68,666 
1,784,487 
1,118.408 
80,816 
691,991 
81,677 


748,644 

486.161 

775,917 
8,079,231 

818,780 
68,818 

476,844 
1,621,448 
2,888.039 

1,887,717 

1,106,088 

870,591 

6,486,804 

81,187 

13,457 

38,810 

498,713 

1,763,767 

626,880 
1,682 

67,990 

1,488,897 

6,991 

3,767,698 

608,077 

897,372 

13,108 
149,414 
378,734 
192,868 
31,0'.>4 
69,T?8 
66,566 
72,850 


1,491,911 
2,879,867 
2,388.109 
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FORSIGN  IVFOBTB— ABTICLV8  PaTHIS  DUTT. 

Hides  and  Skina,  other  than  For  Skins— 

Hides  of  Cattle lbs.  101.a»,07« 

Honey galls.  878,088 

Hops lbs.  8,888,014 

India  Rubber  and  Gatta  Percha— 
Mannfactnres  of— 

OntUPercha 

India  Sabber 

Inkand  Ink  Powders 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  mannfactnres  of-^ 

Iron  Ore tons,   18,704 

Plglron "     158,404 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  fit  only  to  be  re-manofactnred, 

tons,  18,684 

Bar  Iron lbs.  7.185,877 

Bars,  railway,  of  Iron  or  Steel,  or  In  part  of  Steel, 

tons,  18,658 

Hoop,  Band  or  Scroll lbs  608.866 

Ingots,  Blooms,  Slabs,  Billets  and  Bars  of  SteeU 
and  Steel  in  forms,  not  elsewhere  specified, 

lbs.  184,631,061 
Sheet,  Plate  and  Taggers'  Iron  or  Steel, 

lbs.  8,801,008 
Tin  Plates,  Terne  Plates  and  Taggers'  Tin, 

lbs.  70,441,006 

WirARods "    47,ni,685 

Wire  and  articles  made  from '*     1,148,497 

Mannfactnres  of— 

Anvils lbs,    141,069 

Chains " "    1.888,404 

Cntlery 

Files,  File  Blanks,  Rasps  and  Floats 

Firearms 

Machinery 

All  other 

iTOcy,  manufactures  of 

Jet,  mannfactnres  of 

Jewelry,  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silyer,  and  Pre- 
cious Stones- 
Diamonds,  cut  bnt  not  set , 

Other  Precious  Stones,  cut  but  not  set,  including 

natural  Pearls 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silver 

Lava  Tips  for  Burners gross,  88,804 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of— 

Lead  in  Ore,  and  Base  Bullion lbs.  49,661,054 

Pigs,  bars  and  old **       686,824 

Manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of— 

Leather  -Band,  or  Belting  and  Sole  Leather 

Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  and 

patent,  enameled  and  Japanned 

Skins  for  Morocco 

Upper  Leather,  dressed,  and  Skins  dressed  and 

finished,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Manufactures  of— 

Gloves  of  Kid  or  other  Leather 

Another 


-D^f^       AggregaUqf         Total 
JVeuh Yort,      t^ the  U.S.       19O8-1908. 


118,176,093         $8,088,809       $16,159,902 

110,888  4.517  115,400 

1,186,807  628,684  14106,491 


88,548 

148.660 

895,196 

617,774 

148,198 

685,978 

68,887 

19,885 

88.8W 

84.980 

8,816,898 

8,851,878 

8,599,078 

14,881,514 

16,880.se 

197,889 

1,889,810 

8,087,049 

171,984 

1,678,508 

1.844,486 

818.1W 

8,558,810 

8,886.897 

88.188 

60,673 

98,696 

8,486,087 

7.408,149 

9,884,836 

109,678 

871,807 

480.985 

8.854,874 

055,541 

3.809,915 

1,058,848 

8?,086 

1.187.8?0 

177,087 

407,878 

644.4S9 

9,602 

16,803 

86,405 

59,808 

6,766 

66,966 

1,680,858 

968,118 

1,788,970 

74,717 

7,768 

88.485 

674,797 

153,^ 

788.077 

1,560,865 

8,684,960 

4,0863* 

8,044,115 

8.857,851 

5,901,966 

48,688 

84,078 

78.755 

847 

556 

908 

14.487,n8 

4,710,649 

1,546,388 

17,060 

661,661 

80,794 

18 

8.894 

985,968 
175,9t<9 

1,884,887 

8,848,018 
663.788 


1,186,880         15,574,588 


814,880 

461,111 

68 

8,481,488 
11,854 
19,888 

66,087 

88,008 
1,986,896 

644,879 

1,186,866 
537,5»6 


4,985.069 

8,007,48) 

17,113 

4,078,099 
82,643 
19,8M 

68,481 

964,044 
8,161.886 

1.979,516 

6,0n,878 
].09],SB 
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FORKGN  IlCPOBTS— ABTIOLIS  PATUTG  DlTTT.  NW^^^Vtk. 

Lime Ib8.692,480  $8,780 

Malt,  Barley biuh.2,828  2,661 

Malt  Extract,  fluid  and  Solid 2,295 

Marble  and  Stone,  and  mannfaetnies  of — 

Marble,  and  manafactnres  of 1,015,094 

Stone,  and  mannf actaree  of,  indndlng  Slate 104,289 

Matches,  friction  or  Incif er 185,519 

Matting,  and  Mats  for  floors,  mannfactored  ftom. 
ronnd  or  split  straw,  or  other  vegetable  substances, 
Indndlng  Chinese,  Japanese  and  India  Straw  Mat- 
ting  sq.  yds.  14,120,285 

Metals,  Metal  Compositions,  and  mannfactues  of, 
not  elsewhere  spedfled— 

Bronze,  mannfactnres 

All  other 

Minerals— Mica. lbs.  757,488 

Mineral  substances,  advanced  in  value,  by  refining 
or  grinding,  Ac 

Moss— Peat tons,  4,729 

Sea lbs.  88,881 

Musical  Instruments,  and  parts  of 

Oils— Animal  or  Hendered— 

Whale  and  Fish galls.  447,859 

All  other "      42,886 

Mineral,    from    countries    Imposing    duties    on 
mineral  oil  from  the  United  States. .  .galls.  28,781 
Vegetable— Fixed  or  Expressed— 

Olive,  Salad. galls.  867,791 

Another 

Volatile  or  Essential,  and  distilled 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Col ors 

Palm  Leaf,  manufactures  of 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Lithographic Labds and  Prints.... 

Parchment  Papers lbs.  184,829 

All  other 

Parai&ne,  nutnufactures  of lbs.  1,286,811 

Pencils— Pencil  Leads,  not  in  wood 

Paper  or  wood,  filled  with  lead  or  other  material, 

and  Pencils  of  lead gross,  110,679 

Slate "      119,275 

Penholder  Tips  and  Penholders,  and  parts  of 

Perfumeries,  Cosmetics,  and  all  toilet  preparations.. 

Pipes,  and  Smokers'  Articles 

Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines- 
All  other,  except  fruit  plants,  &c 

Plaster  Rock,  or  Oypsnm- 

Crude,  ground,  or  calcined tons,  169,232 

Manufactures  of 

Plates— Electrotype.   Stereotype,  ^.,  Engraved  or 

Lithographed,  for  printing 

Photographic,  or  Films,  dry 

Polishing  Powder. 

Provisions,  comprising  Meat  and  Dairy  Products- 
Meat  Products- 
Meat  and  Meat  Extracts 

AU  other 


ioth^  Forts 
cfthsU.a, 

194,661 
878 
718 

486,719 
185,680 
25,678 


Total 

U.S. 

ig02>1908. 

$108,881 
8,029 
8,008 

1,518.618 
289,969 
161,197 


1,021,417  2,758,688  8,780,050 


686,542 

4,244,990 

155,464 

799,988 

6,257,264 

414,958 

fill 

18,818 

18,145 

17,790 

546,280 

82,565 

42,144 

22,105 

1,1264»8 

270,447 
10,266 

91,961 
40,875 

862.406 
60,641 

9,931 

6,202 

16,188 

1,064,295 

1,024,616 

679,688 

1,841,793 

2,844 

672,858 

291,516 

26,868 

485,817 

5,101 

1,786,648 

1,316.184 

706,001 

1,827,110 

7.445 

981,109 

28,966 

2,247,888 

78,819 

72,084 

268,624 

20,oa4 

1,186,871 

10.772 

1,249,788 
49,049 

3,484,2!S4 
78,819 
82,866 

810,255 

9,929 

24,159 

755,886 

470,9S8 

94,179 
2,9>4 
2,850 

66,047 
101,477 

404,484 

12,928 

26.609 

821.483 

572,429 

818,658 

552,785 

1,871.588 

^84,985 
44,266 

140,750 
14,888 

825.685 
56,624 

22,596 
6,791 
24,606 

15,057 
2,112 
1,417 

87,668 

8,908 

26,0-23 

810,778 
401,800 

408,477 
805,002 

719,250 
706,802 
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FoRBiGN  Imposts— Abtiolsb  Patiito  Duty.  y^HrM-k 
Provisions,  comprising  Meat  and  Dairj  Products— 
Dairy  Prodacts— 

Batter lbs.       85,819  $6,284 

Cheese "    18,188,983  2,498,788 

Milk 87.807 

Pamlce  Stone 49,949 

Qaill,  manof actnres  of 10,40i 

Bice lbs.  19,011.197  408,998 

Rice  Floiir,Rice  Meal  and  Broken  Rice''  95,848,629  372,898 

Saccharine "           1,216  1,896 

Salt "   43,969,400  62.026 

Seeds— Linseed  or  Flaxseed bash .  123,880  198,206 

Another 867,191 

Shells,  mannfactnres  of 70,966 

Silk— Manafactares  of— 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel . .  2,447.000 

Dress  and  Piece  Goods 18,179,610 

Laces  and  Bmbroideries 4,845,088 

Ribbons 4,028,875 

Span  Silk,  in  skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on  beams, 

lbs.  1,542,665  2,848,610 
YalTets,  Plashes  and  other  Pile  Fabrics, 

lbs.  987,182  8,162,664 

Another 2,879,598 

Soap- 
Fancy,  Perfomed,  and  all  descriptions  of  Toilet, 

lbs.  1,041,680  450,889 

All  other 283,046 

Spar— Manafactares  of 14 

Spices,  angroand,  all  other,  except  Natmegs  and 

Black  and  White  Pepper lbs.  2,640,610  860,185 

Spirits,  Wines  and  Malt  Liqnors— Malt  IJqaors— 

In  bottles,  or  jags galls.  88.%075  851,488 

In  other  coYerings *'   8,888.637  806.668 

Spirits  DistiUed— Brandy proof  galls  200,559  575, 14b 

Another "        "1,090,967  1,455,170 

Wines— Cliampagne,  and  other  sparkling, 

dos.  quarts,  306,601  4,493,685 

Still  Wines-In  Casks galls.  2,286,847  1,819,201 

In  other  covering dos.  qaarts,  268,688  1,821,609 

Sponges 518,111 

Starch lbs.  7,886,119  185,819 

Stearine •'   7,885,566  886,029 

Straw  and  Grsss— 

Unmanafactared tons,  61  868 

Manafactares  of 345,798 

Sagar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery— 

Molasses galls.  8,582,057  101,884 

Sagar.  not  above  No.  16,  Datch  Standard  in  color- 
Beet lbs.      40,728,968  616,880 

Cane "   3,699.190,060  45.946,824 

Sugar  above  No.  16,  Dutch  Standard  in  color, 

lbs.  21.171,445  397.123 

Confectionery 42,899 

Talc,  ground  or  prepared lbs.   6,188,042  85.038 

Tea »•  58,111.031  6,944,138 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— 

Leaf,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers lbs.   5,41 1 ,748  4,042,226 

Another "   17,000,978  7.428,667 


/LqgregaUitf 

2bta/ 

uMkPwu 

U,8. 

or  the  U.  8, 

1909-1908. 

f46,S80 

$51,564 

690.436 

8,188.8»4 

6.889 

48,696 

12,413 

62.381 

1.870 

18.873 

1,828,940 

1,738.888 

956,887 

1,829.285 

636 

2,582 

502,940 

564,986 

816 

194.094 

6(5,800 

1,018.891 

45,909 

116,865 

896.826 

8.845,886 

8M,137 

14,005,747 

609«9n5 

6.O«.00i 

888,824 

4,858.69- 

646,041 

8,994,661 

113,200 

8,885.764 

668JM6 

8.947.857 

10,985 

461.124 

289,608 

478,648 

831 

845 

888,848 

488.48S 

900,609 

1,352,047 

29,088 

835.694 

486,849 

1,000,987 

1,588,009 

2,987.1T« 

1,867.954 

5.861,09 

978,096 

8,292,897 

778.751 

8,095,880 

28.699 

540,710 

70.680 

9K.949 

262,481 

1,097,450 

12,569 

12,888 

84,791 

430.584 

1,028,676 

1.124,710 

606,148 

1^828,028 

23,798.987 

69.740.(16: 

728.776 

1,125.899 

17.802 

60,901 

4,466 

89.604 

4,505,671 

11,449.809 

627,703 

4.669,989 

5,141,816 

18,664.982 
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FoRsiQN  Imports— Articles  Patiko  Duty.  NeS^J^h 

Tobacco,  and  manufactarea  ot—Continued. 
Mannfaccarea  of— 

Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Cheroots lbs.  864,802  $2,185,700 

All  other 81,618 

Toys 2,8»0,606 

Umbrellas.  Parasols,  Snnshades  and  8ticks  for— 

CoYered  with  silk,  or  other  material,  except  paper . .  19,819 

Sticks  for 6.166 

Yamishes-Splrit galls.      949  8,406 

Another ••     41,146  114,004 

Vegetables- 
Beans  and  Dried  Peas bosh.  672,668  744,041 

Onions "    662,960  612,986 

Potatoes "    214,942  172.978 

Pickles  and  Sances 181.006 

All  other,  in  their  natoral  state 196,401 

Prepared  or  preserved 886,661 

Vinegar. galls.  66,916  19,846 

Wsste.  not  elsewhere  specifled 297,825 

Wax,  mannf actores  of 4,528 

Wood,  and  mannfactores  of— 
Unmanafactared— 

Timber,  hewn,  squared  or  sided.,  .cubic  ft  14,965  1,000 
Lomber— Boards,  Planks,  Deals  and  other  sawed 

Lnmber M.  feet,  8,288  169.188 

Shingles "           675  1,411 

All  other 220,620 

All  other 1,260 

Mannfactnres  of— 

Cabinet  Ware  or  Hoase  Fninitoie 799,781 

WoodPnlp tons,  19,868  908,982 

All  other 1,419,268 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals,  and  mannfactues  of— 
Unmanafactared— 

Class  one.  Clothing lbs.  6,888.788  742,968 

Class  two.  Combing ''    1,608,694  898,848 

Clans  three.  Carpet **  54,119,001  6,281,160 

Ifanufactares  of— 

Carpets  and  Carpeting sq.  yds.  962,000  8,884,678 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 

except  Shawls  and  knit  fabrics 1,160,110 

Cloths lbs.  8,692,856  8,788,688 

Dress  Goods,  women's  and  children's, 

sq.  yds.  89,109,967  7,021 ,499 

KnitFabrlcs 656,611 

Mango,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils,  wool  extracta.  rags 

andwaste lbs.  254,916  61,888 

Shawls 47,688 

Yams lbs.  146.589  64,196 

All  other 848,588 

Zinc  or  Spelter,  and  manufactures  of— 

In  blocks  or  pigs  and  old lbs.     666,878  26,015 

H  anuf  acta  res  of 12,686 

All  other  dutiable  arUcles 42,834 

Total  Yslue  of  merchandise  paying  duty $868,622,884 

1  otal  value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty 865. 188,888 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise $61 8.706,662 

Total  value  of  coin  and  bullion 15,288,861 

Total  value  of  foreign  imports,  1908-1908 $688,989,018 

Value  of  Imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

bullion,  brought  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles. . .  $8,706,801 

Value  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

ballion.  brought  In  American  vessels 86,489,708 

Value  of  Imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

bullion,  brought  in  foreign  vessels 548,745,980 

Total  value  of  foreign  imports,  1908-1908 $688,969,018 


AggregaUof 

Total 

aUotker  Pmtt 

U.S. 

qf  the  U.S. 

1902-li08. 

$1,186,166 

$8,271,966 

40,781 

72,249 

1,841.568 

4,282,074 

80,469 

40.888 

678 

6.7i8 

8,V88 

6,696 

11,475 

126,479 

676.698 

1,480,884 

186,722 

690.667 

65,467 

288,446 

856,260 

587,356 

802,265 

497,666 

861,846 

1,187,897 

28,810 

42.656 

201,610 

496,985 

4,750 

9,278 

40,181 

41.181 

10,614,196 

10,678,317 

1,498.496 

1,494.906 

1,682,912 

1.758,682 

8,7r8 

6,018 

148,286 

942,967 

8,478,888 

8,387,770 

788,417 

2,167.666 

6,746,412 

7,488.804 

8,440.087 

2.888,486 

6,609,978 

11.881,182 

878,944 

8,768,516 

772.874 

1.028.484 

1,081.667 

4.864,000 

402.826 

7,618.786 

14,868 

670,^74 

80.946 

02.828 

9,289 

56,872 

181.214 

10r>,4lO 

128,604 

472,177 

2.776 

28,790 

11.818 

24.448 

70,844 

118,678 

$2^6.016.084 

$699.5884^68 

170,997,641 

426.180,979 

$407,018,576  $1,0'.?6,71 9,287 

68,912,167 

69,146,618 

$460,026,748  $1,004,864,765 

$08,281,100 

$96,964,410 

66,888.006 

148,888.800 

811,811,626 

866,567,645 

$460,085,748  $1,004,864,765 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantUy  and  talus  of  goode,  waree  and  merehandiee, 
the  growth,  produce  and  mofn^rfaeture  of  the  United  States,  that  teere 
exported  from  the  Port  of  New-  fork  to  Foreign  Countries  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  90th,  1908,  compared  tnth  the  aggregate  of  all  other  Potti 
of  ths  United  States  for  the  same  period. 


DoKBSTio  Exports— Abtiolss. 

Agricnltoral  Implements- 
Mowers  and  Reapers,  and  parts  of 

Plows  and  Cnltiyators,  and  parts  of 

All  other,  and  parts  of 

Aluninom,  and  manafactnrea  of 

Animals- 
Cattle  number,  117,051 

Hogs "  419 

Horses **  8,960 

Males "  8,057 

Sheep ''        51,448 

All  other,  inclnding  Fowls 

Art  Works— Paintings  and  Statoary 

Asbestos,  and  mannfactares  of. 

Asphaltam,  and  mannfactozes  of 

Babbitt  Metal 

Bark,  and  extracts  of,  for  tanning 

Bees  Wax lbs.  10,170 

Billiard  Balls 

Bird  Skins 

Blacking— Stoye  Polish 

Another 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  horn  tips,  strips,  and  waste 

Books,   Maps,    BngrsTings,    Etchings,    and    other 
printed  matter 

Brass,  and  mannfactares  of 

Breadstaffs— 

Barley bosh.  476,640 

Bread  and  Blscait lbs.  8,802,910 

Buckwheat bash.    116,068 

Com •*    18,746,670 

Com  Meal bbls.  800,006 

Oats bush.  1,676,688 

Oatmeal lbs.  28,601,087 

Rye bush.  2.500,880 

Rye  Flour bbls.  2,818 

Wheat bush.  17,409,400 

Wheat  Flour bbls.  4,587,870 

Preparations  of,  for  table  food 

All  other,  for  animal  feed- 
Bran,  Middlings  and  Mill  Feed tons,  16,857 

Dried  Grains  and  Malt  Sprouts **     88,084 

All  other -. 

Bricks- 
Building M.  1.174 

Fire 

Bristles 

Broom  Com 

Brooms  and  Brushes 


Port<tf 
New- York. 


AggrtgaJU  of 

ail  otAar  Ports 

<tfthsU,S, 


Total 

U.S. 

1908>100S. 


16,707,756 

8,806,171 

5,470,906 

86,578 

11,408,177 

6,118 

784,001 

815,704 

801,284 

81,488 

870,068 

108,104 

45,828 

86,847 

61,275 

8.404 

4,164 

660 

160,661 

278,866 

184,878 

8,811,448 
708,798 

850,616 

470,067 

74,000 

8,002,184 

047,704 

688,888 

858,848 

1.518,480 

8,410 

14,088,968 

17,008,879 

1,159,187 

806,146 
688,689 
874,886 

7,989 
48,084 

15,841 
150,608 


Hi618,886  $10,886,641 

778,790  8,169,961 

2,(49,028  7.510,090 

106.684  138,856 


18,866,759 
85,811 
8,427,468 
806,081 
676,686 
118,106 
841,696 
81,888 
69,864 


178,611 

17,848 

64 

88,491 

892,870 

69,544 

3,181,810 
1,297,640 

4,411,986 

1)9.469 

788 

88,448,608 

484,488 

1,818,495 

986,864 

1,681,481 

4,406 

78,718,183 

66,758,586 

1,506,878 


667,586 
886,906 

18,881 

856,574 

615 

196,418 

188,888 


29,818,986 

40,9iS 

3,138,150 

681,785 

1,067,880 

149,580 

618.566 

]88,4<7 

104,568 

44,685 

289,786 

21.887 

4,228 

6S0 

196,151 

51Ua6 

198,817 

4,448.658 
2,000,489 

4,662,544 

589.586 

75,713 

40,540,637 

1,882,127 

1,890,728 

1,888,106 

8,148.910 

12,818 

87,796,104 

78.756,404 

8,667,400 

946,063 


661,131 

86,310 

408,596 

515 

811,258 

283.904 
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DOMBSTIO  BZPOBTS— ABTIOLH.       ^ 

Candles Ibe.  4,008«089 

Carbon 

Can,  Carrlagea,  other  Vehicles,  and  parti  of— 

Antomobiles,  and  parta  of 

Cars,  Passenger  and  Freight,  and  parts  of — 

For  steam  railways 

For  other  railways 

Cycles,  and  jwrts  of 

All  other  Carriages,  and  parts  of 

CeUnloid,  and  mannf actures  of 

Cement bbls.  84,006 

Chalk,  Crayons,  Ac 

Charcoal 

Chewing  Gnm 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Medicines- 
Acids 

Ashes,  Pot  and  Pearl lbs.   1,082,079 

Baking  Powder. ••       881,094 

Copper,  Solphate  of **  18,414,898 

Dyes  and  Dyestuffls 

Ginseng. lbs.  6 

Lime,AoeUteof. "    59,104.000 

Medicines,  patent  or  proprietary ^ 

Roots,  Herbs  and  Barks,  not  elsewhere  spedfled. . . 

Washing  Powders,  or  Mlxtores lbs.  8,804,87% 

Another 

Cider gaUs.  70,944 

Clays— Fire 

All  other 

Clocks  and  Watches- 
Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  paru  of 

Coal  and  Coke— 
Coal- 
Anthracite tons,  86,818 

Bituminous **     84,498 

Coke "         818 

Coal  Tar bbls.  1,445 

Cocoa,  ground  or  prepared,  and  Chocolate 

Coffee,  green  or  raw lbs.  906,456 

Roasted,  or  prepared "     81,781 

Coins,  United  States- 
Copper 

Nickel 

Copper,  and  mannfactnres  of— 

Ore tons,  908 

Ingots,  bars,  plates  and  old lbs.  189,689,997 

A 11  Other  manufactures  of 

Copper,  Residuum lbs.  87,600 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Sea  Island bales,    14,440 ;  lbs.     5,661,817 

Upland,  and  other.    "      560,810;    "  987,191,161 

Waste •»     10.871,408 

Manufactures  of— 

Cloths,  colored yds.   188,668,906 

Uncolored •*   174,896.995 


Partqf 

qfthaU.S. 

ToUxl 

U.S. 

1902-190S. 

1806,189 

1908,671 

$514,768 

.... 

44,404 

44,494 

980,666 

296,410 

1,907,065 

1,100,041 

1.587.969 

9,687,808 

689,776 

»6,407 

915J278 

1,897,160 

785,469 

9,182,699 

8,906,089 

1.860,908 

8,556,995 

914,886 

65.168 

949,488 

14B,641 

970,740 

419,861 

89,068 

6,185 

87,988 

9,060 

8,099 

5.118 

84,610 

8,682 

97,842 

100,878 

119,990 

219,568 

58,891 

6,485 

60,876 

987,875 

110,690 

887.966 

601,009 

985,185 

786.187 

149,417 

477,998 

619,645 

88 

795,976 

796,008 

981,978 

5,069 

987,067 

8.171.084 

1,286,668 

8,407.696 

196.610 

126,618 

890,192 

974.886 

77,652 

852,587 

8,491,567 

2,878,918 

5,800,480 

8,664 

75,420 

84,0S4 

.... 

4,409 

4,402 

198,806 

96.002 

149,897 

850,884 

940,800 

1,091,794 

850,796 

689,079 

1.041,806 

180,781 

6,551,850 

6.782,671 

187,968 

14.886,664 

14.478,987 

8,640 

1,906,810 

1,912,469 

6,878 

9,158 

16,531 

84,147 

179,ft» 

918,476 

17,470 

8,278,498 

8,996.968 

16,490 

78,409 

89.899 

41 

.... 

41 

2,650 

.... 

2,660 

27,619 

899,896 

927,417 

98,797,686 

18,696,875 

87,854,061 

1,059,071 

1,261,064 

2,818,185 

8,900 

88,486 

49,886 

19,768 

21,076 

83,844 

1,077,814 

9,961,066 

4.088,870 

96,418,188 

98^788.98l 

812,149,059 

887,096 

496,844 

884.849 

6,687,604 

l,90^464 

8,448,146 

9.488.599 

7,420,844 

16.909,486 
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Don  KBTIO  BxPOBTfl— ABTIOLBS. 

Cotton,  and  mannfactaree  oi^ConiH^Uid. 
ICannfactares  of— 

Wearing  Apparel 

Waste,  cop  and  mill Ibe.  10.919,046 

All  other '., 

Cnrioa,  Antiques,  Ac 

Dental  Goods 

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware- 
Earthen  and  Stone  Ware 

China  Ware 

Sggt dozens,  888,891 

Egg  Yokes 

Emery  and  Manafactares  of— 

Emery 

Hanaf actnres  of —Cloth 

Paper 

Wheels 

Feathers 

Fertilizers— Phosphates,  cmde tons,  1 ,066 

Another "     6,858 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Grasses— 
Mannfactores  of — 

Bags 

Cordage lbs.  5,686,410 

Twine 

All  other 

Fish- 
Fresh,  other  than  Salmon. lbs.  849 

Dried,  Smoked  or  Cared— 
Cod,  Haddock,  Hake  and  Pollock.. lbs.  1,964,711 

Herring "   1,118,077 

Another ••        85,410 

Pickled- 
Mackerel bbls.     444 

Another "     16,918 

Salmon- 
Canned  1  bs.  6,687,654 

All  other,  ftesh  or  cured 

Canned  Fish,  other  than  Salmon  and  Shell  Fish. . . 

Caviare 

Shen  Fish— Oysters 

Another 

An  other  Fish  and  Fish  Products 

Flowers,  cut 

Flypaper 

Fruits  and  Nuts- 
Apples,  dried lbs.  87,577,516 

Apples,  green  or  ripe bbls.  786,749 

Apricots,  dried lbs.  6,768.006 

Oranges 

Prunes lbs.  68,645,884 

Haisins "         850,189 

All  other,  green,  ripe,  or  dried 

Fruits,  preserved,  canned 

AU  other 

Nuts 

Furniture,  of  Metal 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins 


Foriof 
New- York. 

ail  other  PorU 
qflkeU.tt. 

Total 

U.S. 

1903!-l9iJ3. 

$1,588,818 

11.067,928 

18,600,186 

649,451 

644,613 

1,894.064 

988,960 

1,980.540 

8.969,520 

1,870 

888 

1,696 

896.884 

4.987 

401,761 

164,610 

864,549 

519,159 

10.486 

44.464 

68.900 

70,416 

865.155 

385.671 

.... 

48.108 

48.108 

18,868 

7,718 

19,975 

9.166 

488 

9,654 

1,889 

.... 

1,M9 

198,958 

88,887 

816.34$ 

65,855 

86,008 

141,957 

18,800 

6,381.484 

6,844.884 

189,877 

860,800 

880,077 

814,086 

178.754 

887.840 

646,686 

890.061 

936,687 

1,880,068 

8,011,088 

8.881,101 

141,158 

496,867 

686,489 

41 

00,651 

60,608 

84,478 

61,084 

148,557 

80,840 

8,898 

38,638 

1,078 

81,948 

88.090 

6,886 

1,184 

7,860 

68.574 

11,778 

74,846 

509,898 

8,751,898 

4,880.791 

766,188 

108,884 

869.888 

45,966 

59,848 

105J8S8 

34,858 

4,48(1 

89,878 

868,647 

868.888 

680,935 

101,408 

194,814 

896.307 

89.886 

88,540 

77,778 

•  ..« 

5,8«) 

5,890 

86,804 

8.875 

38,57» 

8,868,747 

100,888 

8.878.635 

8,368,886 

8,018.566 

4.881.801 

547,886 

166,661 

n8,8gr 

86,488 

488,974 

466,807 

8,096,780 

416,787 

8,518,507 

18,689 

86^641 

8B4.58D 

8,161,768 

1.058,866 

4,816,034 

868,960 

1,476,618 

i^mjsn 

80,848 

46,415 

66.757 

64,458 

8aM06 

899,653 

78,880 

46.478 

184.8E6 

4,988.195 

1,868,980 

6.181,113 
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Ginger  Ale dosen  qaarts,  1,284 

Qlaaa  and  Glassware- 
Window  GUm 

Another 

Glacose,  or  Grape  Sugar. 11m.  111,814,068 

Glae "        1.85?0,W8 

Goldbeaters' 8klns 

Graphite 

Grasses,  dried  (pampas  plumes,  Ac.) 

Grease,  Grease  Scraps,  and  all  Soap  stock 

Gunpowder,  and  other  exploslyes— 

Gun  powder 1  t>s.  1 77,800 

All  other  explosives 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of 

Hay tons,  18.468 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  Fur  Skins.  .Ihe.  6,747,880 

Honey 

Hops lbs.  6,804,790 

Honseholdand  personal  effects 

Ice 

India  Rubber,  and  manufactures  of— 

India  Rubber,  re-claimed 

India  Rubber,  scrap  and  old 

Belting,  Hose  and  Packing 

Booto  and  Shoes pairs,  1,028,488 

All  other 

Ink,  Printers 

Another 

Instruments  and  Apparatus  for  Scientific  purposes— 
Electrical  appliances,  including  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Instruments 

Another 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures  of— 

Iron  Ore tons,    804 

Piglron ••     8,847 

Scrap  and  old,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture, 

tons,  87 

Bar  Iron lbs.  1,680,866 

Bars,  or  Rods  of  Steel- 
Wire  Rods lbs.  l,81i.878 

Another "    8,180.066 

Billets,  Ingots  and  Blooms 

Hoop.  Band  and  Scron lbs.  666,786 

Rails  for  RaUways— 

Iron tons,      10 

Steel "     8,196 

Sheets  and  Plates-Iron lbs.  8,028,787 

Steel "    8,689.804 

Tin  Plates,  Teme  Plates  and  Taggers'  Tin.lbs.05,W6 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel tons,  12.860 

Wire lbs.  160,072,5»9 

Builders*  Hardware,  Saws  and  Tools- 
Locks,  Hinges,  and  other  BnUders*  Hardware  ... 

Saws 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Car  Wheels number,  18,694 

Castings,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Cutlery— Table 

Another 

I 


Partqf 

Aggrtgate  (^ 

Total 

another  PorU 

U  8. 

tUhJCTK* 

qfth^U.S. 

1008-1908. 

$1,660' 

$261 

$1,911 

84,880 

86.889 

59,619 

869,767 

1,888,488 

8.091,180 

8,144,881 

816.771 

2,460,088 

188,899 

186,869 

858,768 

1,140 

1,140 

.... 

18,846 

18.246 

7.605 

7,689 

16,894 

1.686,888 

1,889,787 

8,986,566 

81,017 

180,641 

151,668 

978.081 

1.884,771 

8,808,868 

168,894 

463,789 

616,188 

898,868 

68.M?6 

888.488 

660,789 

668,680 

1.294,400 

88,664 

81,566 

64.280 

1,698.488 

816.628 

1.009,951 

1,857,014 

1,896,778 

8,668,787 

.... 

41,078 

41,078 

98,866 

.... 

98,866 

806,668 

197,918 

404,686 

489,164 

880,821 

819.986 

418,826 

648,666 

1.066,491 

1.869,818 

1,080,668 

8,899.876 

116,846 

104,699 

880.644 

78,199 

64,904 

188,108 

8,808,674 

908,948 

4,806,617 

9,866,818 

667,079 

8,938,891 

8.887 

964,766 

866,988 

64,984 

897,084 

868,068 

400 

95,707 

96,107 

40,879 

681,006 

781,884 

88,960 

i,oeo,m 

1.060,180 

888,846 

409,988 

809,178 

.... 

68,064 

68.064 

18.686 

66,880 

78,746 

448 

8,711 

8,154 

108,711 

609,175 

710.886 

68,818 

129,119 

191.888 

77.180 

667,081 

784.151 

7.890 

68,690 

66,010 

916.760 

1,047,047 

1.968,797 

8,889,887 

1,848,808 

6,178,140 

6,086,408 

1,486,191 

7,461,604 

887,668 

176,110 

418,679 

8,088,608 

1,106,949 

4.189,551 

88.171 

68,480 

166,601 

799.688 

1,116,608 

1.916,091 

45,874 

88,074 

69.848 

148,781 

110,941 

868,608 
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Domestic  EzpoBTB~ABTi0Xin. 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  mannfactnres  of— Cfm^iiuiAf. 

Fire  AnuB 

Machinery,  Machines,  and  parts  of— 

Cash  Registers nnmber,  16,019 

Electrical  Machinery 

Laundry  Machinery 

Metal  Working  Machinery 

Printing  Presses,  and  parts  of 

Pamps  and  Pomping  Machinery 

Sewing  Machines,  and  parts  of 

Shoe  Machinery 

Steam  Engines,  and  parts  of— 

Fire number,       9 

LocomotiTe **  88 

Stationary "        1,081 

Boilers,  and  parts  of  Engines 

Typewriting  Machines,  and  parti  of. 

Another 

Nails  and  Spikes- 
Cut lbs.  18,778,068 

Wire "    60,180.012 

All  other.  Including  Tacks **     £,687,868 

Pipes,  and  Fittings 

Safes number,  1,888 

Scales  a nd  Balances 

StOTCB,  Ranges,  and  parts  of 

All  other  manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel 

iTory.  manufactures  of ,  and  Scrap 

Jeweler8*s  Ashes  and  Sweepings 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silyer- 

Jewelry 

All  other  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silyer 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  and  all  other  deyices  for  illumi- 
nating purposes 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of— 

Pigs,  bars  and  old lbs.  S02,S88 

Type "   180.864 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Leather  and  manufactures  of— 

Sole  Leather lbs.  94,811.669 

Upper  Leather- 
Kid,  Glazed 

Patent  or  Enameled 

Splits,  buff,  grain,  and  all  other  upper 

All  other  Leather 

Manufactures  of — 

Boots  and  Shoes pain,  3,486.631 

Harness  and  Saddles 

Another 

Lime bbls.  4,964 

Malt bush.  87,670 

Marble  and  Stone,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of— 

Roofing  Slate 

Another 

Matches  

Metal  Polish 


PtiH(tf 
New-Torh. 

of  014  U.S. 

ToUd 

U.8, 

1908-1908. 

$674,474 

$887,936 

$1,0«,410 

1,880,060 

196.149 

1,475.199 

8,655,941 

2,883,618 

6,779,459 

480,070 

98,088 

618,108 

8.899,788 

686,888 

8,856,111 

768,688 

887,946 

1.060,nS 

1,987,866 

787,697 

8,715,858 

4,389,978 

765,880 

5,105,858 

144.806 

674,991 

719,797 

16,860 

4,300 

19,650 

880,407 

8,338,871 

8,819,778 

496,690 

228,774 

786,294 

1,568,781 

996,495 

2,486.888 

3,468.768 

608,978 

8,966,741 

9,688.074 

10,704,991 

20.387.065 

898,888 

54.384 

347,607 

968,486 

888,610 

1,246.W6 

187.888 

168,674 

890.863 

8,078,188 

8,369,386 

6,481.459 

71,197 

118,509 

18I,7W 

360,198 

890,007 

6Sa,iS0 

674,844 

387,218 

961,563 

8.388,806 

6.n0,187 

9,018,991 

63,063 

1^788 

68,816 

141.708 

38,460 

174,158 

868,199 

671,698 

989,79: 

180,906 

888.319 

863,884 

771,688 

361,667 

1,133,890 

10.367 

6,160 

15,537 

68.873 

76.002 

187,875 

136,857 

168,443 

899,300 

4,619,606 

8,400,869 

6,980.467 

961,811 

1.048.889 

1,995J00 

110,880 

11,902 

188,785 

6,886,909 

8,167,590 

13,496.499 

886,611 

696.740 

988JB1 

3,418,686 

S,88«,431 

6,666,017 

199,596 

174,088 

873,677 

883,069 

681,407 

1,064,496 

9,461 

23,243 

88,6»« 

88,878 

988,989 

298,801 

16,964 

178,915 

194^ 

807,860 

481,368 

688,613 

464,085 

177,788 

tf4I.75S 

88,306 

28,085 

66,0) 

.... 

»,«74 

38.174 
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xur/  nf       Aggregate  qf 

Don  BBTio  Ez3K>BT8— Abtiglu.  w^-flVi.*     oU  Other  Porte 

irew-rari.     qfUieU.S. 

Mica ....  $4,616 

Mineral  Specimens $10,174  188 

Mom  and  Seaweeds 606  46,904 

Mucilage 8.789  8,774 

Mnsical  InstrameDts— 

Or^SDs nnmber,  9,777  787,872  860,841 

Pianofortes "          968  198,606  220,584 

All  other,  and  parts  of 1,874,110  460,697 

Natural  History  Specimens 11,019  2,100 

Naval  Stores- 
Rosin bbls.  264,926  679,119  4,188,066 

Tar "         7,898  28,820  27,488 

Turpentine  and  Pitch ^        6,667  12,966  28,424 

TurpenUne,  SpiHts  of galls.  1,249.076  718,581  7,800,741 

Nickel  and  Manufactores  of— 

Nickel,  Oxide  and  Matte lbs.  2,986,796  848,298  16,928 

Manufactures  of 97,787  .... 

Notions,  not  elsewhere  specified 168,580  18,128 

NurseryStock 67,984  101,086 

Oakum 28;M7  8,448 

Oil  Cake,  and  Oil  Cake  Meal- 
Corn  Oil  Cake lbs.  7,251,882  86,216  10,862 

Cottonseed *'    9,206,007  108,977  12,628,620 

Flax  Seed  or  Linseed "   816,784.685  8,986,482  8,074,782 

Oil  Cloths,  for  floors 48,764  8,188 

Another 148,812  21,708 

Oils— Animal- 
Fish galls.  948,486  267,180  180,871 

Lard "    888,616  290,196     •  16,188 

Whale "      14,780  10,688  2,686 

All  other  "    128.481  91,862  67,643 

Mineral,  crude,  including  all  natural  oils,  without 

regard  to  gravity galls.  866,408  17,869  6.812,680 

Mineral,  refined  or  manufactured— 
Naphthas,  including  all  lighter  products  of  dis- 
tillation  galls.   7,812,015  886,770  889,891 

lUnminaUng "890,059,648  27,959,264  19.119,667 

LubricaUng  and  heavy  Parafflne  Oil,  "    61,648,848  8,966,464  8,087,478 
Residuum,  including  tar  and  all  other  from  which 

thelightbodieahavebeendUtUled.bblB.  182,886  198,061  868,064 
Vegetable — 

Com galls.   8,511,860  1,847,174  180,819 

Cottonseed "      16,741,468  6,818,962  7,892,282 

Linseed  *'          111.728  68,694  89.522 

Volatile  or  Essential- 
Peppermint lbs.  12,828  88.662  1.881 

Allother 245,069  7.701 

All  other  vegetable 29,680  140,166 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Colors- 
Carbon  black,  gas  black,  and  lamp  black 166,106  184.488 

Zinc,  Oxide  of lbs.  10,696.408  480.817  16,560 

All  other 932.897  671,667 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Paper  Hangings 74,691  181,558 

Printing  Paper lbs.  59,584,168  1,494,660  1,1 18.457 

Writing  Paper  and  Envelopes 685,764  215,986 

Allother 1,658,896  1,756,059 

Parafllne  and  Parafflne  Wax lbs.  145,261,423  7,847.879  2.068,915 


Total 

U.S. 

190)e-190S. 

$4,616 
10,806 
46,499 
18,668 

1,187,718 

410,020 

1,824,767 

18,119 

4,817,205 
60,802 
86,879 

8,014,828 

864,281 
97,787 
186,658 
158,959 
26,740 

95,568 

18,788,497 

7,011,814 

56,908 

164.515 

sn.56i 

806,884 

13,174 

159,505 

6,829,899 


1,825,661 
47,078,981 
12,052,927 

566,116 

1.467,498 

14,211,944 

96,116 

84,948 
262,770 
169,796 

899,587 

446,786 

1,604,564 

256,248 
2,618,117 

901,700 
8,408,964 
9,411,294 
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DOHBSTIG  EXFOBTB— ABTICOLIS. 

Paste 

Pencils 

Pens  and  Pen  Holders 

Perf  axnery  and  Cosmetics 

Photographic  Goods 

Plaster,  Bnilders* 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Plated  Ware 

Platinam,  and  manafactnres  of,  and  Scrap 

ProYislons,  comprising  If  eat  and  Dairy  Prodacts— 

Meat  Prodncts— Beef  Products— 
Beef,  canned lbs.   65,600,5S7 


Fori  of 
NefD-York. 


162,148,588 

84,126,214 

88.400 

16,744,644 

182,532,656 
58,844,858 
12,158,808 
10.983,174 
18,612,441 

252,265,741 


Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled " 

Beef,  other,  cared ** 

Tallow " 

Hog  Prodacts— 

Bacon 

Hams 

Pork,  canned 

Pork,  fresh 

Pork,  salted  or  pickled 

Lard 

Lard  Compounds  and  subsUtates  for  (Cottollne, 

Lardine,&c.) lbs.  86,188,892 

Mutton •*       2,452.794 

Oleo  and  Oleomargarine— 

Oleo.theOil lbs.  85,598.458 

Oleomargarine,  Imitation  Botter. . .  "     5,167,598 

Pou  1  try  and  Game 

Sausage  and  Saasage  Meats lbs.  4,594,957 

Sausage  Casings 

All  other  Meat  Prodncta— 

Canned 

Another 

Dairy  Products- 
Butter lbs.   6,694,765 

Cheese "    18.229,100 

Milk 

Quicksilver. r lbs.  2,660 

Quills,  crude  and  prepared 

Rags,  and  Paper  Stock 

Rice lbs.  210,441 

Rice  Bran,  Meal  and  Polish 

Roofing  Felt  and  Paper 

Root  Beer dozen  quarts,  949 

Salt lbs.  799,812 

Sand 

Seeds-CloYer lbs.  12,096,222 

Cotton "        810,814 

Flaxseed  or  Linseed bush.  2,124,685 

Timothy lbs.  12,408,492 

Other  Grass  Seeds 

All  other 

Shells 

Shoe  Findings 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Waste Iba.  149,400 


$184,175 
61,886 
806,600 
700,778 
48,070 
21,459 
421,662 
14,961 


5.790,746 

16,188,000 

2,881.149 

8,683 

1,041,816 

13,271,050 
6,799,044 
1,224,444 
1,087,866 
1,881,236 
25,097,b20 

2,068,706 
194,008 

8,319,916 


AggrtgaU  <tf 

ail  other  Portt 

ofOu  V,  a. 

$5,631 

2,188 
4,431 
83,902 
57,542 
7,857 


878,804 

606.821 

1,442,252 

1,418,800 
1,145,032 

1,115,797 

1,688,110 

582,612 

1.590 

2,706 

61,928 

18,671 

72,785 

884 

8,588 

10,969 

1,211,468 

18.290 

3,009,971 

624.615 

198,932 

181,954 

40,866 

29,540 

84,586 

19,968 


241.046 


2,126,182 

8.(^25,268 

1,438,522 

98,551 

582,086 

8,907,475 

18,918.589 

145,248 

947,685 

8,068,526 

25,756,684 

1,548,836 
838,468 

8,661.972 

264.651 

700,252 

79,767 

522,272 

418.640 
956,753 

488,580 

662.119 

888,414 

760.611 

1.270 

«7,782 

18.877 

122,589 

81,495 

61,718 
62,967 
888,219 
519,442 
2,508,521 
229,214 
887,811 
106,816 
54,410 
97.886 
827,880 


TolUA 

U.S. 
]90e-)9i<8. 

$5,681 
186,868 

66.81? 
890.508 
758,8» 

50,427 

21,4» 
602,708 

15.786 


7,916.928 

25,013,328 

3,614,ri 

10:!.184 

22,17a5a5 

25,712.633 

1,369,687 

2.0«,491 

9.959.:ex 

50.854.604 

3,607.512 
5Si,476 

11,981.8% 

798,3273 

1,079.056 


1,964,524 

1,831.940 
2.101,:85 

l,e04,8?7 

2.250,289 

921,036 

762.201 

3.076 

69.710 

27,048 

122369 

104,290 

;A4 

70,«£« 

73,96S 

1,549,687 

582.7SS 

5,006,492 

858.829 

681,178 

238.770 

04.766 

67.4C6 

41?,415 

19,90» 
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1,990 

1,611 

GS,0I8 

7,870 

82,518 

80,679 


DOKBSTIO  BXPOBTA— ABTIOLBS. 

Soap— 

Toilet  or  Fancy 

Another lbs.  16,744,064 

Spermaceti  and  Spermaceti  Wax **        1144,076 

Spices.... 

Spirits,  WiDes  and  Malt  LIqaors— 
Malt  Liquors— 

In  bottles doa.  quarts,  S68,i86 

In  other  coYerings galls.  88,446 

Spirits-Distilled— 

Alcohol— Wood proof  galls.  474,854 

All  other,  (including  pure  neu- 
tral or  Cologne  Spirits) " 

Brandy  *• 

Rum »» 

Whiskey— Bourbon " 

Rye " 

All  other " 

Wines— in  botties » .  .doz.  quarts,  860 

In  other  coyerings galls.  118,784 

Sponges lbs.        88,686 

Starch "   18,864,868 

Stereotype  and  Electrotype  Plates 

Straw 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf,  and  manufactures  of 

Sugar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery- 
Molasses galls.      18,568 

Syrup "     6,845,416 

Sugar,  brown lbs.       84,068 

Refined "     5,186,847 

Candy  and  Confectionery 

Teasels 

Teeth,  Artificial 

Theatrical  Bffects 

Tin- 

Matteand  Scrap 

M  anuf  actures  of 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of— 
Unman  ufdctnred— 

Leaf lbs.  179,441,809 

Stems  and  Trimmings ,  "       1,679,844 

Manufactures  of — 

Cigars M.  848 

Cigarettes "   1,160,898 

Plug : lbs.  6,568,871 

Another 


Toys 

Tripoli 

Trunks,  Valises,  and  Traveling  Bags 

Varnish galls.  566.664 

Vegetables— Beans  and  Peas bush.  168,406 

Onions *•      80,968 

PoUtoes »»    850,818 

Vegetables,  canned 

All  other,  (including  Pickles  and  Sauces) 

Vessels  sold  abroad— Steamers number,  109 

Vinegar galls.  49,685 

Vulcanized  Fiber 


Partqf 
Hew- York, 


1487,191 
676,498 
44,068 
80,140 


857,558 
5,809 

8S0,880 

1,167 

4,860 
51,660 

4,886 

180,096 

88,870 

8,657 

58,074 

46,861 

58^.640 

80,908 

50.487 

8,618 

064,181 

870 

176,108 

884,174 

80,658 

4,654 


8,616 
848,871 


17,434.865 
81,078 

82,178 

1,946,788 

1,584,747 

991,653 

806,678 

151,648 
560,198 
887,899 
88,996 
869,098 
80^,968 
844.44<f 
167,686 
5.8-28 
9,881 


$186,897 

1,808,696 

837 

16,647 


785,480 
90,649 

888,568 

88,848 

14,954 

1,406,788 

196,818 

48,884 

88,968 

81,967 

88«,4?8 

4,046 

845,808 

6,516 

1,747 

491,148 

488,648 

750.718 

8,675 

188,435 

801,888 

8,600 

61 

41,656 

8,995 
418,885 


17.587.168 
847,788 

84.789 

884,798 

148,406 

100,498 

75,913 

80,868 

87,888 

107,888 

148.576 

88,6-28 

888,506 

894,807 

501,858 

88,478 

18,849 


Total 

U,8. 

1908-1908. 


$.'^78,688 

1,879.189 

44,915 

86,787 


1,068,988 
95,768 

458,898 

88,510 

19,814 

1,458,898 

808,187 

888,460 
68,856 
84,684 

890,658 
50,806 

698,948 

87.419 

1.747 

480,509 

498,860 

1,714,899 

8,545 

858,687 

585,418 

34,858 

4,715 

41,666 

6,611 
656,096 


84,978,088 
878,860 

46,968 

8,881,531 

1,688,158 

1,188,151 

881.591 

80,868 

188,675 

667,475 

580.875 

116,6-M 

558,588 

697,759 

745,697 

196,164 

18,078 

9,881 
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DOKMTIO  BZPOBTS— ABTIOLKS. 

Wax,  Shoemakers* 

Whalebone lbs.  118.1»4 

Wood,  and  mannfactares  of— 
Timber,  and  nnmanafactared  Wood— 

Sawed 

Hewn 

Logs,  and  other 

Lumber— 

Boards,  Deals  and  Planks M.  feet  44,116 

Joists  and  Scantling "     "  78 

Shingles thousands,  796 

Shooks— Box 

All  other number,    428,088 

Staven »        6,808,918 

Heading 

All  other 

Manufactures  of— Doors,  Sash  and  Blinds 

Furniture,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Hogsheads  and  Barrels,  empty 

Trimmings,  Moldings  and  other  house  finish- 
ings  

Wooden  Ware 

Wood  Pulp lbs.  Il,008;2a4 

All  other 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of— 

Wool,  raw lbs.  178,811 

Manufactures  of— Carpets yards.  69,487 

DreasGoods "       8,849 

Flannels  and  Blankets 

Wearing  Appa  rel 

Another 

Yeast 

Zinc  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanuf actu  red— Dross 

Ore ions,  28,848 

Manufactures  of— 

Pigs,  Bars,  Plates  and  Sheets lbs.  110,740 

All  other 

All  other  articles 


P&rtqf 
tw-Tark, 

ioFSSSrPorU 

Toua 
U.a. 

qftke  U.  8. 

1908-190L 

$715 

•5,846 

15,961 

507,800 

858 

607.5SS 

7,4«3.111 

7,4«.lll 

787,088 

787.082 

151,842 

4,854,888 

4.506,^6 

1.881,729 

19,688.509 

80,965,ffl8 

8,074 

645,846 

617.flt0 

4,886 

81,860 

86.945 

889,601 

490,876 

779,777 

602,987 

286.811 

^9,818 

474,868 

4,266,418 

4,740,690 

60,677 

78  806 

184,883 

1,888.^6 

8,40j).806 

8,732,78i 

1,119,885 

6C8,0e8 

1,727,8&7 

8,648,814 

1.818.095 

4,454,809 

65,141 

109,879 

175,080 

880,511 

881,708 

565jeU 

644,788 

841,896 

8*6.089 

885,060 

880,168 

445.8» 

8,099,190 

8,718,884 

4,816.014 

80.870 

51,618 

71,818 

49,689 

8,850 

57.979 

8,808 

8,140 

6,448 

18,008 

86,189 

48.141 

868.678 

1,088.876 

1,890,858 

60,688 

858,065 

818,718 

.... 

84,675 

84,675 

557.888 

117,084 

674.99 

686,949 

.759,745 

1.886.694 

8,079 

178,118 

186.192 

18,909 

80,578 

99.461 

44,986 

105,879 

130,815 

Total  value  of  domestic  merchandise  exported. . .    $498,874,449 
Total  value  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion  exported .       69,456,488 


$899,856,8.8  $l,893,88l,3» 
15,849.649         84,70ft.lS7 


Total  value  of  domesUc  exports,  1908-1908 $562,880,937     $914,606,508  $1,476,987,499 


Value  of  domestic  exports,  including  coin  and  bullion, 
shipped  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles .... 

Value  of  domestic  exports,  including  coin  and  bullion, 
shipped  in  American  vessels $60,646,878 

Value  of  domestic  exports,  including  coin  and  bullion, 
shipped  in  foreign  vessels 601,784,064 


$186,864,654     $186,264,654 

47.885.698       107,77^,511 

781,116,910    1.838.900,274 


Total  value  of  domesUc  exports,  1908-1908 $562,880,987     $914,606,502  $1,476,087,499 
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^ateof 

Total 

Z'PorU 

U.S. 

is  U.S. 

190^1908. 

$8,805 

$8,895 

140 

3W 

184 

13,884 

86 

8J4 

82,001 

88 

88 

786 

82,162 

148 

148 

781 

4,288 

1,894 


6.278 


86,431 


10,618 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

StaUmerU  exhibiting  ths  quantity  and  vaius  of  goods,  tke  grotUh,  produce  and 
manufacture  of  Foreign  Uountries,  exported  from  the  Port  of  New-  York 
during  the  flecal  year  ended  June  dOth,  1908,  compared  with  the  aggregaU 
of  aU  other  Porte  of  the  United  Stateefor  the  same  period. 

FoBBioN  Exports— Artiolm  Frh  ov  Dutt.           New^^W'k. 
Animals- 
Hones .... 

All  other,  indadlng  Fowls $62 

Articles,  the  growth,  Ac,  of  the  United  States,  re- 
turned*   18.160 

Articles  specially  Imported— 

Specimens  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  Ac 86 

Art  Worlcs— The  production  of  American  artists 81 ,677 

Asbestos,  nnmannfactnred .... 

Bees  Wax lbs.118.861  81,876 

Bolting  Cloths 

Bones,  Horns  and  Hoofs,  nnmannfaetared 8,601 

Boolcs.  Mosic,  Maps,  Engravings,  Etchings,  Photo- 

graphsand  otherprlnted  matter 84,687 

Breadstofls— 
Farinaceous    8ubetai\ces,    and    preparations    of, 

(Sago,  Tapioca,  Ac.,)  not  elsewhere  specified 8,685 

Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Dyes— 
Alizarine,  and  Aliaarine  Colors  or  Dyes,  including 

Extract  of  Madder lbs.     6,969  916 

Cochineal "         165  28 

Dyewoods,  all  other,  except  extracts  and  decoc- 
tions of .... 

Gums— Arabic lbs.  12,078  1,669 

Camphor,  crude *'  918.885  148,866 

Copal,  Cowrie  and  Dammar "  '    10,678  1,172 

Qambier,  or  Terra  Japonica '*    81,880  1,600 

Shellac "        800  84 

Another 8,814 

Indigo lbs.  611  858 

Potash— MurUte  of 

Nitrate  of,  or  Saltpetre,  crude Ihs.  564,481  20,000 

Another 

Quinia,  Sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  Salts  of 

Cinchona  Bark ounces,  8,810  8,400 

Soda.  Nitrate  of tons,  589  86,609 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone,  crude **      691  16,068 

YanillaBeans lbs.  167,289  866,075 

AU  other 810,859 

Clays  or  Earths,  common  blue,  for  the  manufacture 

of  crucibles tons,  480  5,000 

Coal  and  Coke- 
Coal- Anthracite '•     88  80il 

Cocoa,  or  Caca*>,  crude,  and  Leaves  and  Shells  of, 

lbs.  8,000,618  844,497 

Coffee  "45,648,486  8,468,014 

Copper  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore  and  Regulus .... 

Pigs,  bars,  Ingots,  plates,  old  and  other  unmanu- 
factured   .... 


1,869 

2.':85 

151 

179 

1,558 

•1.568 

8,852 

4,411 

142,856 

88,888 

84,560 

12,497 

18,997 

18,781 

18,865 

68,086 

70,900 

14,489 

14,789 

4,488 

4,488 

11.960 

81,950 

669 

669 

878 

2.678 

86,684 

112,248 

7,160 

28  813 

5,577 

871,658 

80.788 

801.093 

.... 

5,000 

.... 

808 

80,979 

875.476 

186,881 

8,648,885 

1,547,241 

1,547,241 

840,417 

840,417 

•  See  "  Spirits,  distilled,"  page  141. 
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FOBBION  EZFOBTS—ARTiaLSB  FrBB  OV  DTTTT. 

Cork  Wood,  or  Cork  Bark,  uiiiuuiofactared 

Cotton,  nnmannfactured lbs.  81,627 

Fans,  common  Palm  Leaf dozens,  8,418 

Fertilizers— Phoephates,  crude tons,  76 

All  other 

Fibers,  Vegetoble  and  Textile  Qrasses,  and  manofac- 
tnres  of,  not  elsewhere  speclfled— 
Unmannfactared— 

Istle,  or  Tampico  Fibre tons,  1,481 

Jate,  and  Jate  Bntts *'         90 

ManiJa »•        846 

Sisal  Grass "      1.108 

Another ••       680 

Mannf actnres  of— Coir  Tarn 

Fish— Fresh- 
Shrimps  and  other  Shell  Fish  and  Turtles 

Fruits,  and  Nuts- 
Fruits— Bananas 

Another 

Nuts— Cocoanuts 

Another 

Fnrs,  and  manufactures  of— 
Furs  and  Fur  Skins,  undressed 

Grease  and  Oils 

Hair,  unmanufactured 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  Fur  Skins- 
Goat  Skins lbs.   S81,998 

Another "  1,085,166 

Hide  Cuttings,  raw,  and  other  Glae  Stock 

Household  and  Personal  Effects,  and  Wearing  Ap- 
parel in  use.and  implements,  In8trttments,and  Tools 
of  Trade  of  persons  arriving  from  foreign  coantries 
and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  abroad.. 

India  Rnbl>er  and  Gutta  Percha— 

Unmanufactured— Gatta  Percha 

India  Rubber lbs.  464,688 

Old  and  scrap,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture 

Iron  and  Steel,  manufactures  of— 
Needles,  hand  sewing  and  darning 

Ivory- 
Animal  lbs      6.085 

Vegetable *»    287,893 

Lithographic  Stones,  not  engraved 

Meerschaum,  crude 

Nickel  Ore  and  Nickel  Matte 

Oils,  Vegetable— Fixed  or  Expressed— 

All  other,  except  Olive  Salad 

Volatile,  or  Essential  and  distilled 

Ore,  Manganese  and  Oxide  of tons,  97 

Paper  Stock,  crude — 

Rags,  other  than  Woolen lbs.  22.855 

AU  other 

Platinum lbs.  14 

Plumbago  tons,  50 

Rotten  Stone  and  Tripoli 

Sausage  Casings 

Seeds,  all  other,  except  Linseed  or  Flaxseed 

Shells,  unmanufactured 


New-York, 

qfOuU.S, 

Toial 

U.S. 

190^1908. 

$10,076 

$89,897 

$6».K8 

18,401 

176,886 

180,786 

678 

.... 

m 

1,480 

666 

8.116 

28.080 

1,768 

ao,4« 

148.781 

188,676 

2W.357 

8,600 

1,785 

6JKA 

184,000 

165.856 

SI0.045 

188,086 

878.806 

46U41 

184,416 

4.884 

189.848 

.... 

8,854 

8JB4 

881 

1,641 

1.9« 

401,580 

491,580 

085 

9,688 

laan 

4,218 

4.218 

90,708 

1,910 

89,618 

181,191 

191.168 

Sa,S4S 

.... 

8,177 

8.177 

9,418 

1,531 

10,944 

148,884 

861,067 

894,801 

188,819 

192,578 

881,807 

800 

70 

870 

64,098 

6.404 

60,497 

78 

78 

873,290 

1,549,417 

1,888,707 

.... 

2,858 

8,258 

800 

7 

807 

7,571 

5 

7,576 

8.600 

7,818 

16,318 

884 

.... 

88« 

486 

435 

.... 

18,000 

13.000 

4,818 

16,516 

iojBsn 

24.161 

20,186 

44,887 

2,800 

482 

3J2e2 

400 

5H9 

980 

2,897 

719 

3.016 

8.818 

851 

4,03 

8.600 

806 

3306 

.... 

158 

1!8 

10,950 

8,051 

14,001 

15,985 

8.448 

21,83 

51,441 

18,940 

66,381 
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FoikBiaN  Bxpokts—Artiolvs  Fbxi  of  Dutt.  N^S^^^rh, 

Silk.  nnmAnoractored— 

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  Coooon Ibe.  84,888  $186,861 

Waate  "     1,900  800 

Spicee— Uncroand— 

Natmega Iba.      56,177  10,695 

Pepper,  black  or  white **      845,906  40,704 

Another *•   8.898,848  981,969 

Spirita,  diatiUed,  of  domeatic  manafactore,  returned, 

(aabject  to  lotenial  roTeniietaz) .... 

Salphor  Ore,  containing  an  exceaa  of  96  per  cent  of 

Salphar .... 

Tea Ib^  8,917,599  878,687 

Tin,  in  bara,  blocka,  piga  or  grain,  or  granulated, 

Iba.  185,618  88,647 

Whalebone,  nnmanafactared **       8J299  14,580 

Wood,  nnmannfactured— 
Cabinet  Wooda— 

Mahogany M.  feet,  978  84,608 

All  other 68,699 

Loga,  and  round  timber .... 

Ail  other,  nnmanafactared 7,190 

All  other  free  articlea 1,607 

Total  value  of  merchandlee  free  of  duty $7,869,000 

FoBBioH  £zpoRTe~ARTiOLn  Fating  Dtttt. 

Animala— 

Cattle 

Boraea .... 

Sheep .... 

Another,  including  live  Poultry .... 

Antimony- 
Ore lba.«08.681  $4,609 

Aa  regains,  or  metal "     82.000  1,670 

Art  Worka,  all  other,  except  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can Artiata V 995,884 

Aabeetoe.  manufactures  of .... 

Aaphaltam  and  Bitumen,  erode tone.  9  15 

Beada  and  Bead  Omamenta 

Beverages,  not  elsewhere  specified— 

Ginger  Ale  or  Ginger  Beer .... 

Bone  and  Horn,  manofacturea  of 9,494 

Books,  Music,  Maps,  Engrayings,  Etchings,  Photo- 
graphs, and  other  printed  matter 5,067 

Brass,  manufactures  of.,.. .... 

Breadstuffs— Corn bush.  500  906 

Oats 

Oatmeal .... 

Wheat 

Wheat  Flour .  .. 

All  other  and  preparations  of,  used  aa  food, 
(Macaroni,  Vermicelli,  and  all  similar  prepara- 
tions  lbs.  875  24 

Another 1,680 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched  or  prepared lbs.  49.512  27,048 

Brushes 681 

Buttons  and  Button  Forms 904 

Candles  and  Tapers .... 

Carbons,  for  Electric  Lighting hundreds,  4,510  8,989 


AggregaU  qf         Total 
another  PorU         U.S. 
qftluUS.       1902-1908. 


$391,888 

$448,699 
800 

664 

11,881 
46,757 

11,289 

59,R86 

■      978,709 

1.070 

1,070 

19,880 
88,749 

19,800 
417,286 

989.916 

8a.562 
14,580 

56,095 

9,800 

1.190 

188,871 

6,H45 

140.628 
71,089 

1,190 
145,561 

8,519 

r.551.999       $14,990,801 


$800 

$800 

51,615 

51,615 

8.489 

8,482 

4,899 

4,899 

.... 

4,609 

8,448 

5,018 

40,678 

886,507 

8,501 

8,501 

9,897 

9,919 

108 

109 

679 

679 

165 

9,579 

80,895 

85,469 

8.877 

8,877 

.... 

205 

600 

500 

29 

29 

756,876 

756,876 

8,040 

8,040 

8,168 

3,187 

6,060 

7,730 

494 

27,479 

994 

1,675 

995 

1.199 

9,991 

2,991 

1.199 

5,1S1 
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FoRBws  BzpoBTs— Abtiolis  Patiko  Dutt. 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  Hydraalle, 

Iba.  1.880,078 
Chemicala,  Drags  and  Dyes— 

Argols,  or  Wine  Lees 

Coal  Tar  Colors  and  Dyes. 

Dye  woods— 

Bxtra'cts  and  decoctions  of. lbs.  08,666 

Qams— 

Chicle 

Lime,  Chloride  of,  or  Bleaching  Powder.  Ihs.  116,449 

Mineral  Waters galls.  8,810 

Oplnm,  crude  or  nnmannfactnred lbs  44,497 

Prepared  for  smoking  and  other,  containing  lees 

than  9  per  cent,  of  morphia 

Potash,  Chlorate  of lbs.  81,480 

Soda- 
Caustic "     966,168 

SalSoda "  448 

Soda  Ash 

All  other  Salts  of lbs.  8,466 

Somac,  ground 

Another 

Chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured,  (not  Including 

Confectionery) lbs.  1,478 

Clays  or  Earths,  all  other,  Including  China  Clay  or 

Kaolin tons,  7 

Clocks  and  Watches,  and  parts  of— 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Coal  and  Coke- 
Coal,  Bituminous 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  prepared  or  manufactured.. lbs.  1,900 

Collodion,  and  manufactures  of **      004 

Copper,  manufactures  of. 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of — 
Cloths,   not    bleached,    dyed,    colored,    stained, 

painted,  or  printed sq.  yds.  tm 

Bleached,    dyed,    colored,    stained,    painted    or 

printed sq.  yds.  m8,874 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 

not  including  knit  goods 

Knit  GkXMlB,  Stockings,  Bose,  Half  Hose,  Shirts, 
Drawers,  and  all  goods  made,  fashioned,  nar- 
rowed or  shaped  on  knitting  machines  or  frames, 

or  knit  by  hand 

Laces,  Edgings,  Embroideries,  Insertings,  Neck 
Ruffllngs,  Ruchings,  Trimmings,  Tuckings,  Lace 
Window  Curtains,  and  other  similar  tamboured 

articles 

Thread  (not  on   spools,)   Tarn  Warps,  or  Warp 

Yarn lbs.  2,467 

All  other 

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware- 
China,  Porcelain,  Parian  and  Bisque- 

Ivol  decorated  or  ornamented • 

Decorated  or  ornamented 

All  other 


Portaf 

U.8. 
10a»-1901 

•4.170 

$81,088 

9»^ 

81,098 

8,008 
18,905 

2.003 
S4  04S 

6,107 

8,^90 

8.397 

1,464 

1,048 

80,080 

1.868 

904 

1.976 

6.689 

1,W 
2.4S6 
3,0i4 
96,659 

8,608 

1,9W 

1.986 
2,593 

20,097 
9 

41 

141,088 

5,871 

b06 

996 

604 

60,586 

25,«8 

9 

905 

1,«6 

604 

801.564 

418 

870 

T8I 

48 

606 

644 

60 
850 

110 
866 

100 
616 

2,784 
8,744 
6,077 

460,aK7 

ni 

18,184 
18,066 

460v3S7 

^4 

2,781 

15,9^ 

24,183 

70 

.... 

70 

86,879 

8,815 

80,1M 

8.876 

7,467 

9.748 

606 


14,401 

467 
26.877 


4,002 
2,180 


1,783 


2,928 

6,846 
169,196 


4,085 
4,805 
1,906 


2,*» 


17,894 


5.8L-S 
184.475 


4,986 
4,086 
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FoBxioK  BZPOBTB— Abtiglm  Patino  Durr. 


NwhTork, 


Bggts  Tolks  of 

Fans,  all  other,  except  common  Palm  Leaf 

Ftathen,  Ac.,  Natnial  and  Artlflclal— 
Feathers  and  Downs,  erode,  not  dressed,  colored  or 

mannfactnred 

Feathers  and  Downs,  natoral,  dressed,  colored  or 

mannfactored,  and  dressed  and  finished  birds.. .. 

Feathers,   Flowers,   Fmlts,   Grains  and  Leaves, 

artificial 

Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile  Grasses,  and  manofao- 
tares  of,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Unmanufactared— 

Hemp tons,  2 

Manafactnree  of— 
Bagging,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics,  suitable 

for  coyering  cotton 

Bags  of  Jute 

Cables,  Cordage,  Threads    and.  Twine,  not  else> 

where  specified lbs.  5,191 

Carpets  and  Carpeting sq.  yds.  8,461 

Fabrics,  woyen.  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Burlaps,  or  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  Jute 

Yarn 

Other  of  Flax,  Hemp,  or  Kamle,  commercially 

known  as  **  Linens," sq.  yds.  29,110 

Handkerchiefs • 

Oilcloths 

Yams lbs.  540 

All  other 

Fish— Fresh- 
All  other,  except  Shrimp  and  other  Shell  Fish  and 

Turtles 

Cured  or  Preserved— 
Anchovies  and  Sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  other- 
wise  

Cod,  Haddock,  Hake  and  Pollock,  dried,  smoked 

salted  or  pickled lbs.  5,292,889 

Herring,  dried  or  smoked '*  2,250, 120 

Pickled  or  Salted "        18,941 

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted ^'  120 

All  other 

Fruits  and  Nuts- 
Fruits— 

Currants lbs.  482,084 

Dates "    818,752 

Figs "    889.668 

Lemons **      17,166 

Oranges 

Plums  and  Prunes 

Raisins lbs.  826,802 

Prepared  or  Preserved 

All  other 

Huts- 
Almonds lbs.  880,870 

Walnuts.^. •*  422,891 

All  other.*. 

Furs,  manufactures  of 


$1,476 
1,542 


JLggr^QQit  qf 

CM  other  Ports 

qfVu  V,  S. 

$88,916 

427 

82 


12,676 

26,111 

8,942 

294 


251 


198.544 


143 

Total 

U.S. 

1902-1908. 

$38,916 
1,908 
1,674 


12,675 

26,111 

4,198 

198,888 


^905 
2,250 

88.781 

5,906 
85,981 

449 
1,069 

515 

964 
1,069 

18,0£8 

568 

18,021 

4.787 

849 
18,682 

1,048 

78 

1,048 

56,209 

5,780 

78 

1.048 

849 

69,891 

262 


6,014 

2,876 

7.880 

206,504 

86,218 

244,722 

44,466 

'  44,466 

402 

111 

518 

9 

140 

149 

84.885 

66.645 

91.480 

12.627 

188 

12,666 

8,901 

891 

9,292 

15,476 

5.751 

21.227 

482 

7,449 

7.881 

.. .. 

6.758 

6,758 

.... 

4 

4 

49.658 

1,060 

60,718 

18,462 

211,205 

224,667 

12,266 

48,114 

55,880 

86.848 

955 

87,808 

28,819 

229 

28,548 

15,848 

989 

16,882 

248,862 

2.654 

246,006 
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FOBBIGN  BZPOBTS— AbTIOLH  PAYXNO  DTTTT. 

Glass  and  GlasBware— 

Bottles,  yial«,  Demt Johns.  Carboys  and  Jan 

Cylinder,  Crown  and  Common  Window  Glass,  on- 

polished 

Piute  Glass,  cast,  polished,  nnaUyered sq.  ft  85 

Another 

Glue lbs.  10,100 

Grease 

Gunpowder,  and  all  Explosive  Sabstanoes— 

Cartridges 

Firecrackers lbs.  282,796 

Fulminates,  and  all  like  articles 

Hair,  mannfactores  of 

Hats,  Bonnets  and  Hoods,  and  materials  for,  com- 
posed of  straw,  chip,  grass,  paim  leaf,  willow, 
osier  or  rattan— 

Hats,  Bonnets  and  Hoods 

Materials  for 

Hay 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  Fnr  Skins- 
Hides  of  CatUe lbs.  1,728,424 

Honey galls.  79,181 

Hops lbs.  62.195 

India  Rubber  and  Gntta  Percha.  and  manafactoret 
of— 
Mannfactores  of— 

Gutta  Percha 

Ind  ia  Rnbber 

Ink  and  Ink  Powders 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  mannfactnres  of— 

Pig  Iron tons,  498 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  fit  only  to  be  re-manafactnred. 

Bar  Iron 

Bars,  Railway,  of  lion  or  Steel,  or  in  part  of  Steel,  ^ 

tons,  66t 

Hoop.  Band  or  Scroll lbs.  106,547 

Ingots,  Blooms,  Slabs,  Billets  and  Bars  of  Steel, 
and  Steel  in  forms,  not  elsewhere  specified, 

lbs.  842 
Sheet,  Plate  and  Taggers*  Iron  or  Steel...  "  8,789 
Tin  Plates,  Terne  Plates  and  Taggers*  Tin,  "  67,280 

Wire  and  articles  made  from lbs.  14,725 

Manufactures  of — 

Chains  

Cu  tlery 

Firearms 

Machinery 

All  other 

Jewelry,  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silver  and  Pre- 
cious Stones- 
Diamonds,  cut,  but  not  set 

Other  Precious  Stones,  cut,  but  not  set,  including 

natural  Pearls 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silver 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of— 

In  Ore  and  Base  Bullion lbs.  7,271 

Pigs,  bars  and  old 

Manufactures  of , 


Aggregate  qf 

aUotharPorU 

i^tAeV.S. 

U.S. 

$254 

$6,1» 

$6,443 

6 

20,675 

969 

115 

7^840 

82 

11,944 

115 

5 

28,015 

1,061 

11,M4 

18.016 

17.000 

660 

85 

1,970 

806 

807 

85 

14,686 
17.808 
1,866 

61,078 
71.694 

6.470 
7.849 
12,281 

&6J548 
79.448 
12.^1 

284,848 
24,714 

i8,sn 

60.240 
85! 

285.0S8 
2l,n4 
14.4» 

760 
2.981 

222 

4,764 
47 

981 

7,6J5 

47 

12.704 

28.824 
19.688 
2.101 

86.0^ 
19,588 
2,101 

12.416 
1.421 

546 
408 

14.9«8 
1,891 

807 

41 

2.806 

708 

5,706 

4,088 

528 

6,926 

6.019 
4.074 

%m 

6,629 

1,062 

6,490 

19.818 

182,876 

228 

726 

61,654 

5C.8S2 

78,764 

1.788 
57,074 
«,150 
261,129 

1,199 
61.254 


1,102 


75 

8,200 
1,645 

2,966,459 
1,104 
6,678 


62.889 

2,965,861 
1,104 
7,080 
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FoBKiOK  EzPOBTS— Abticlxb  Patiho  Dittt. 

Leather,  And  manufactures  of— 

Leather— Band  or  Belting,  and  Sole  Leather 

Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  and 

patent,  enameled  and  Japanned. 

Skins  for  Morocco 

Upper  Leather,  dressed,  and  Skins  dressed  and 

finished,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Mannfactores  of— 

OloYee  of  Kid  or  other  Leather 

All  other 

Marble  and  Stone,  and  mannfactnres  of— 

Marble,  and  mannfactnres  of 

Stone,  and  mannfactores  of,  including  Slate. 

Matches,  Friction  or  Lncifer 

Matting  and  Mats,  for  fioors,  mannfactnred  ftom 
roond  or  split  straw,  or  other  vegetable  substances, 
inclndhii^   Chinese,    Japanese   and   India  Straw 

Matting sq.  yds.  11,492 

Metals,  Metal  Compositions,  and  manufactures  of, 
not  elsewhere  specified— 

Bronze  manufactures 

All  other 

Mica,  roDgh,  cut  or  trimmed lbs.  9,486 

Musical  Instruments,  and  parts  of 

Oils— Animal  or  Rendered— 

Whale  and  Fish. galls.  94,918 

Another **      7,781 

Vegeuble— Fixed  or  Szpressed— 

Olive.  Salad galls.  1,646 

All  other 

VolaUle,  or  Essential,  and  DisUlled 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Colors 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Li  thograpliic  Labels  and  Prints 

All  other 

Perfumeries,  Cosmetics,  and  all  Toilet  Preparations.. 

Pipes  and  Smoken*^  Articles 

Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Plaster  Rock,  or  Gypsum— 

Manufactures  of 

ProTisions,  comprising  Meat  and  Dairy  Products- 
Meat  Products- 
Meat  and  Meat  Extracts 

All  other 

Dairy  Produeta— 

Butter lbs.     888 

Cbeese •*  88.076 

Milk 

Rice lbs.6,70e,185 

Rice  Flour,  Rice  Meal  and  broken  Rice..  **        6,600 

Salt 

Seeds— Linseed  or  Flaxseed bush.  10,211 

Another 

Shells,  mann  f actures  of 

Silk,  manufactures  of— 
Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel.. . 

Dress  and  Piece  Goods 

Laces  and  Embroideries 


rtof 
-Tort. 

Aggregate  qf 

Sfothm'  Ports 

itfthM  V.  a. 

Total 

U.S, 

1909-1908. 

$146 

$107,488 

1107,684 

8.786 

90 
908 

8.896 
908 

98,904 

18,798 

87,689 

11,686 
16,796 

67 
7,096 

11,668 
99,890 

760 

46 

976 

689 

4,484 
609 

1,999 
4,589 

686 

1,908 


917 


95,887 


2,  ISO 


1,468 

199 

1,660 

44,908 

81.171 

75.874 

8,988 

88 

8,816. 

18,888 

8,584 

16,867 

94,198 

16,840 

40,468 

8,615 

.... 

8,515 

1,116 

9,689 

8,748 

66,817 

6.597 

69.844 

17,941 

L189 

18,480 

8,910 

8,901 

19,111 

1,944 

.... 

1,944 

7,609 

16,047 

98,689 

4,010 

8.046 

7.066 

7,910 

798 

8,688 

8,695 

8,011 

11,686 

95,887 


1,186 

149,540 

150.675 

.... 

9,689 

9.689 

168 

886 

554 

18,906 

15,968 

99.171 

4,048 

784 

4.777 

110,180 

74.878 

186,008 

140 

.... 

140 

.... 

9,979 

9,979 

19,900 

15,000 

97,900 

687 

1,989 

9,569 

96 

87 

68 

41,786 

10,045 

61,881 

66,490 

991 

56,711 

1.488 

891 

1,879 
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FORBION  SXFOBTS— ABTIOLSS  PaTIHO  DTTTT. 

SQk,  mannfactnrei  ot—Conti'MMA, 

Ribbons 

Span  Silk,  in  BkeioB,  cop«,  warps,  or  on  I)eamB, 

lbs.  004 

All  other 

Soap—    . 
Fancy,  Perfomed,  and  all  descriptions  of  ToUet, 

lbs.  10,701 

All  other 

Spices,  all  other,  except  nnground lbs.  6,418 

Spirits,  Wines  and  Malt  Liqaorf>- 
Malt  Liquors— 

In  bottles  or  Jogs galls.  101 

In  other  coTerings "    240 

Spirits,  distUled- 

Brandy proof  galls.  2,006 

All  other "        "     11,987 

Wines- 
Champagne,  and  other  Sparkling, 

dos.  qnarts,  8,798 

StUl  Wines,  in  casks galls.  8,468 

In  other  coTerings dos.  quarts,  490 

Sponges 

Starch. lbs.  46.486 

Straw  and  Grass,  manufactores  of 

Sagar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery- 

Molasses. galls.  18.070 

Sugar,  not  above  No.  16.  Dutch  Standard  in  color- 
Beet lbs.  44.768 

Cane "    1P,874 

Sugar,  above  No.  16.  Dutch  Standard  in  color, 

Hm.  896,184 

Confectionery 

Tea lbs.  201.876 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— 

Leaf,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers lbs.  1.060,096 

Another "    1.790,426 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Cheroots lbs.  1,186 

All  other 

Toys 

Umbrellas,  Parasols  and  Sunshades- 
Covered  with  silk,  ^.,  other  than  paper 

Vegetables- 
Beans  and  Dried  Peas. bush.  89,146 

Onions "       2,805 

Potatoes "         960 

Pick les  and  Sauces 

Another,  in  their  natural  state 

Prepared  or  Preserved 

Vinegar galls.  12 

Wax,  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Timber,  hewn,  squared  or  sided 

Lumber,  Boards,  Planks,  Deals  and  other  sawed 
Lumber M.  feet,  11,876 


p-Tori. 

AggregaUof 

U.S. 
1002-1908. 

$986 

$889 

•l,«l 

1.461 
26,082 

288[l55 

1,481 
807.187 

1,014 
J66 
892 

46 

6,288 
4,886 

1,0» 
6.41T 
4,780 

76 
116 

6,686 
808 

6,nO 

9e 

8,668 
»,268 

4.474 
81,777 

8,088 
54.0S 

68,342 

8.500 

6,089 

171,801 

1,068 

18,068 

81,046 

8,182 

8,278 

6,078 

86 

19,168 

84,888 
11,68 
14,« 
178.660 
1,089 
87,781 

4,618 

.... 

4,513 

762 
800 

648 

701 
948 

7,664 

180 

24,216 

100,264 

1,104 

21,068 

107,918 
1^ 

45,268 

781,681 
682,607 

96,084 
188,196 

866.715 
866.908 

6.147 

1,118 

807 

22,184 

8.660 

788 

28,2a 
4,668 

1,5a 

.... 

406 

495 

68,188 

1,118 

146 

987 

1,450 

6.661 

4 

9 

7,296 

507 

78 

1.626 

6,666 

4,270 

84 

42 

60,4M 
1,710 

m 

2,963 

7,115 

9,9a 

88 
M 

.... 

884 

884 

184,076 

87,«n 

281.562 
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FoBBioN  BzpoBTB— Abtiglbb  Patinq  Dvtt.         y^Tork. 

Wood,  and  mannfactDres  ot—OonUnti^. 
Unman  afactored— 

Shingles 

Other  Lamber .... 

All  other $2,7fl« 

Mannfactures  of— 

Cabinet  Ware  or  House  Fnmitiire 82,748 

Wood  Pulp , .... 

Another 860,489 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals,  and  manuf  actorea  of— 
Unmannfactnred— 

Classone,  Clothing Iba.  1, 944,008  166.086 

Claaa  two,  Combing "        91,787  16,948 

Class  three.  Carpet "     185,496  11,465 

Manuf actores  of — 

Carpets  and  Carpeting sq.  yds.  5,681  18,746 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 

except  shawls  and  knit  fabrics 4,880 

Cloths lbs.8S,854  16,117 

Dress  Goods,  women*s  and  chlldren*s, 

sq.  yds.  74,117  14,078 

Mungo,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils,  wool  extracts,  rags 

and  waste .... 

Yams lbs.  8,144  1,198 

Another 19,481 

Zinc  or  Spelter,  mannfactures  of. 1,176 

All  other  dutiable  articles 6,784 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  paying  duty..       $5,686,886 
Total  yalne  of  foreign  merchandise  free  of  duty..        7,869,009 

Total  yalne  of  foreign  merchandise  exported . .  ••     $18,955,945 
Total  value  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  exported.        8,086,688 

Total  valueof  foreign  exports,  1938-1908. $16,980,888 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of  coin 
and  bullion,  shipped  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles      $1,896,858 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of  coin 
and  bullion,  shipped  in  American  vessels 4,489,893 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of  coin 
and  bullion,  shipped  in  foreign  vessels 9,656,188 

Total  value  of  foreign  exports,  1908-1908 "$15,060,888 


qfth$Xr.S. 

ToUd 
1908-1908. 

$860 

$850 

86,168 

86.168 

.... 

8,708 

4,660 

87,808 

91 

91 

101,489 

861,878 

78,688 

864,647 

8,888 

80.880 

17,769 

89,884 

1,898 

14,148 

6,478 

11.868 

1,605 

17,818 

847 

14,886 

184 

184 

.... 

1,198 

11,868 

80,794 

1.185 

8,811 

1,886 

7,110 

$7,408,840 

$18,990,076 

7,651,898 

14,080,801 

$14,956,188 

$87,910,877 

8,609,079 

6,684,717 

$18,664,811 

$84,645,094 

$8,167,016 

$10,068,374 

8,849,788 

6,779,186 

8,047,468 

17.703.696 

$18,664,811      $84,645,004 
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Beeapitulation  of  leading  Articles  of  MereKandi$e  Imported  init-  and  Exported 
from  the  Port  of  New-  York,  during  the  fiscal  gear  ended  June  90th,  1903, 
compared  toith  the  aggregate  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United  States  for  tke 
same  period. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 


Abtiolxb. 

Sugar... Ibe.  2.761, 080,468 

Cofleo "      781.608,184 

Tea "       6».77e,026 

Mannfactares  of  Cotton 

Manaf actores  of  Silk 

Manafactares  of  Flax,  Hemp,  ^ 

Manafactares  of  Wool 

Hides  and  Sklna,  other  than  Fnr  Skins— 

Hides  of  Cattle lbs.  101,202.073 

Goatskins '*     56,882,461 

Another "     54,602,019 

India  Rubber **     63,770,001 

RawSllk "       8,666.M6 

Tin-In  Bars,  Blocks,  Pigs,  Ac. "     80,689,605 

Tin  Plates,  Teme  Plates  and  Taggers* 

Tin "     79,441,006 

Precious  Stones 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures— 

Leaf lbs.  82,418,716    $11,465,808 1 

Manafactares 8,167,808 ) 

Leather  and  Manafactares  of  Leather 

Furs  and  Manufactures  of 

Wool lbs.  61,186,488 

Wines 

Cocoa,  crude^  Leayes  and  Shells  of lbs.  60,995,892 

Manila,  Hemp tons,  81,854 

Sisal  Grass **    81,687 

Jute  and  Jute  Butts **    58,077 

Copper— Pigs,  bars,  ingots,  plates,  old  and  other  an* 

manufactured lbs.  88,197,849 

Cotton— Unmanufactured "  18,867,780 

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware 


Portqf 
New-York. 

$46,960,887 
47,088,760 
9,898,485 
48,481,804 
81,778.774 
81,091,000 
16,517,018 

18,176.098 
17,828,651 
10,478,189 
29.984,547 
14,991,691 
81,508,992 

9,854,874 

80,118,885 

18,688,801 

6,846,412 
18,587.868 
6,857,480 
6,184,496 
7,8S6,187 
6.816,924 
8,874.889 
8,189,869 

8,995,098 
8,«7,751 
6,689,186 


Affffregate  of 

aUothtrPorU 

qftM  V.  S. 

$85,188,146 
18,166,990 

6,860,744 
10,080,861 

4,184,778 
18,84S,5il 

8.089.887 

8,988,809 
7.605,078 
6,404,858 
1,158,168 
84,007,906 
8,019,810 

056.541 
1,860,988 


Total  value  of  leading  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise     $481,116,845 

Total  value  of  all  other  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise       187,588.817 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  gold  and 
silver  bullion 16,888,851 


Total 

U.S. 

1902-1901 

$78,068,97:! 
50,900,749 
15,659,829 
5S,4e8.7S5 
85,968,5fi8 
39,884.981 
19,M6,S»5 

16.159,902 
84.928,789 
16,948.988 
80.486,710 
49,008,587 
88,618,809 

8J»9.915 
31.479.228 


6.916,919         90,579,190 


4,447,755 

1,764,650 
15,79^47^ 

4,114,801 
484,060 

6,890,547 
10,015,815 

1,818,966 

18.484,198 

8,804,840 
4,888.917 


11,294.]87 
1^,801.918 
82,15t961 
10,949.896 

7,880,087 
18,706,771 
18,889,444 

8,3S&885 

17,479,284 
10,808,501 
10.519.002 


$814,564,689  $646,671,584 
192,458,886  880,047,708 
58,918,167         69,145,518 


Total  value  of  foreign  imporU,  1908-1908 $638,989,018  $460,085,748  $1,004,864,755 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 

Cotton bales,  63a,750    lbs.  898,782,978     $27,495,452  $888,684,9n  $816,180,429 

Breadstufts— 

Wheat bush.  17,408,400       14,088.982  78,718,188  87.795,104 

Wheat  Flour bbls.  4,587.870       17,002,879  66,758,685  73,736.404 

Corn  bush.  18,746,679         8,092,184  88,448,508  40.540.6S7 

Barley "        476,540            850,616  4.411,9%  4,662,544 

Oats ••     1,576,688            688,888  1.818,496  1,860,788 

Rye "     8,i«9,889         1,519,489  1,681,481  8.148.910 

All  other  BreadstuflEs 4,887,060  4,66^908  9,488.968 
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Abtxolss. 

FroTisiom— 

Beef,  canned lbs.   56.500,687 

"     fresh "    168,148,588 

"     salted  or  pickled ''     34,190,814 

Tallow "      16,744,641 

Bacon "    1S«,688,656 

Hams "     58,844,858 

Pork,  canned "     12,1^8.808 

"     Fresh •♦      10,»86.174 

'*     Salted  or  Pickled **     19,618,141 

Lard "    863,-.f66.74l 

Oleomargarine  (the  oil) "     8N598.458 

Batter »»       6,^94.786 

Cheese »•     18,829,100 

All  other  Provisions 

Oils,  Mineral— 

ninminating galls.  890,059,648 

Lubricating *•       61,64-^,848 

All  other  Mineral 

VegeUble— Cotton  Seed galls.  15,741,468 

Tobacco  and  mannfactnres— 

Leaf, lbs.  179,441.809 

Manafactores 

Copper— 
In<:oU,  bars,  plates  and  old lbs.  ]89.6S8,997 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  manafactares  of 

Machinery,  indadlng  Locomotive  Engines 

AnricnUnral  ImplementB 

Manafactnres  of  Cotton 

Beef  Uattlti number,  117,951 

Horses *'  8,989 

Leather 

Mannfactnres  of   '. 

Paraffins  and  Parafflne  Wax lbs.  145,'<261,428 


FoHof 
New- York. 


$6,790,746 

.  16,188,060 

2.$81,149 

1,041,816 

18,871,060 

6,799,044 

1,884,444 

1,087,856 

l,89I,.i86 

85,097.820 

8,319.916 

1,115.797 

1,588,110 

8,818,890 

87,959,861 
8,965,454 
1,101,190 
0,818,968 

17.484,»65 
4.495,311 

8J|,7-'7.686 

84.8^^.588 

a0,ti87,796 

ld,.V74.984 

19,196.9H0 

11,498.177 

724,691 

11,20.^.809 

8,t)95,'^0 

7,347,379 


Aggr^gaUqf 

aUoUur  PorU 

ofthtU.a, 

$8,186,188 

8,885.868 

1,483,588 

588,086 

8,907,475 

18,918,589 

145,848 

947,686 

8,068,586 

85,756,684 

8,661,978 

488,580 

668.119 

6,811,604 

19,119.667 
8.087,478 
7,080.485 

7.ar — 


17,587,168 
698,485 

18,686,876 
80,761.878 
20,100.810 

7.481,b98 
18,019,374 
18,855,759 

2,487,468 
18,810,990 

4,107.990 

8,068,916 


Total 

U.S. 

1908-1908. 

$7,916,988 

85.018,888 

8,814,671 

1,688,858 

88,178,605 

85.718,638 

1,869,687 

8,085,491 

9,969,768 

50.854,504 

11,981,888 

1,604,887 

8.850,8S9 

18,588,894 

47,078.981 
18,058,987 
8,121,675 
14,211,844 

84,972,088 
5,198,796 

87,354,061 
45,658,861 
60.»88.606 
•«?1,000,688 
88.Vl6.:f04 
89.848,986 
8,152,159 
88.514.199 
8.103,190 
9.411,894 


Total  valne  of  leading  articles  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise     $881,789,865 

Total  valno  of  all  other  articles  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise  

Total  valne  of  domestic  sold  and  silver  coin 

and  gold  and  silver  bnllion 69,456,488 


$718,418,401  $1,100,148,266 

111,144,584       180,944,468       892.089,086 

16.^*49.649         84,706,187 


Total  valne  of  domestic  exports,  1902-1008 $562.8 :«),987     $914,606,502  $1 ,476,987,489 


BeeapUuiation  of  the  Foreign  Oommerce  of  the  Port  oflTew-  York,  compared  toUh 
dU  Porte  of  the  United  6tatee,  during  theflacal  year  ended  June  dOth,  1903. 

FoBXioN  Mbbohahdxsi— Including  Coin  and  Bullion- 
Imported. $688,989,018   $1,094,864,756 

Exported 15,980,888  84,545,094 

Consumed  and  on  hand $617,958,180  $1,060,819,661 

DoMiSTio  MsBOHAMDisx— Including  Coin  and  Bullion— 

Exported 668,880,987     1,476,987,489 

Excess  of  foreign  imports  over  domestic  exports  at  the  Port  of 

New-York $65,687,198 

Excess  of  domestic  exports  over  foreign  imports  at  all  Ports  of  the 

United  States ....      $416,617,778 

Total  Foreign  Commerce,  1902-1908  $1,218,250,888  $8,606,847,888 

1901-1908 1,146,089,811      8,468.5i«5.197 

Increase  at  the  Port  of  New-York $e7,82l!S  ~ 

IncreaseatallPortsof  the  United  States ....      $148,768,091 

J 
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StaimMni  exhtbitinff  the  fluetwUians  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Port  oj 
New-Tork  during  thelaetten  years,  compared  toUh  all  Porte  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period : 


Port  of  Nbw-York. 


1908., 
1901.. 
1900. 
1809., 
1898., 
1897., 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


Fiacal  year  ended  Jane  90, 1908. . 
1908.. 
1901.. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897., 
1896. 
1896. 
1894., 


TWerf 

F^ortigti  OonuFUTCtm 

IfUft  if  illM. 

Deerwam, 

$1,212,850,838 

167.821,588 

. 

1,145,0-20.811 

.... 

$43,198,821 

1,188,887,682 

10,442,078 

.... 

1,168,785,650 

106,971,646 

.... 

1,058,818,918 

68,858.497 

.... 

096,065,416 

...• 

80,IBS,n8 

1,086,811,178 

.... 

8,158.044 

1,089,864,816 

105,078,008 

.... 

084,800,814 

...  • 

87.088.077 

061,818,801 

.... 

78.047,018 

lUai 

Fbrtign  Oommtrot, 

lM!r€OB$9 

Deertam. 

$8,606,847,888 

$148,758,001 

.... 

8,468.605,107 

.... 

$67,860,084 

8,580,845,821 

101,618,486 

2.480,832,786 

801,500,106 

8,187,648.591 

68.870.S8S 

8,069,868.060 

85,788,876 

8,038,580.108 

185,004,718 

1,807,586,480 

187,717.644 

1.700,867.886 

•  ■.. 

fi0,4SS,S» 

1,760.800,101 

.... 

147.551,181 

Tho  Foreign  Carrying  Trade  of  the  Port  of  New-York  and  of  the  United  Statei, 

For  the  Fiscal  Ysab  ended  June  SOth,  1903. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  Merchandise  and  of  Coin  emd  BulUon 
Imported  into  and  Exported  from  the  Port  of  New-  York  by  Ameriean  and 
Foreign  Vessels,  and  by  Land  Vehides,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
ZOth,  1908,  compared  with  all  PorU  of  the  United  Statee  for  the  same  period. 


Port  of 

Nrw-York. 

Ameriean 
Vessels. 

Foreign 
Veetds. 

Land 
VeMdet. 

IbiaL 

TniDorts  brourbt  In ......... . 

$86,480,792 

60,546.873 

4,420,398 

$548,745,020 

501,784,064 

0,656,188 

$3,703,801 
1.805,W8 

tun  090  oil 

Domettic  exports  Bhipped  in. 
Porelsn  exports  shipped  in. . 

562,88l>.9i7 
15,980.883 

Total  Yttlnee,  1008-1008... 

$151,466,068 

$1,055,186,116 

$\506.660 

$1,818,890,831 

All  Ports  or  thb  TJnitbd  Statu 

. 

American 
VetbeU. 

Fortign 
VeteOt. 

Land 

TUaU 

Tmnorts  bronirht  in .........  • 

$143,888,800 

107,772,511 

6,770.185 

$855,557,545 

1.882.000,874 

17,703,595 

$96,064,410 
180,884,654 
10,068,874 

$i,0Mm.n6 

1,476,997,430 

Domestic  exports  shipped  in. 
foreign  exports  shipped  in.. 

Total  yalnes,  1008-1908... 

$857,874,486 

$2,106,161,414 

$842,811,488 

$8,606,847,288 
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KUMBBB   AND   ToNNAGB    OF  YeSSSLS    EnGAGBD  IN    THE  FOSEIGN 

Tradb  of  thb  ITnitbd  States — Continued. 

StaiemerU  exhibiiing  the  number  of  Ameriean  and  Foreign  Veseele,  Sail  and 
Steam,  toith  their  Tonnage,  which  ENTERED  the  Port  of  New- York,  and 

t?ie  Countries  from  which  thejf  Arrieed,  during  the  fUeal  jfear  ended  June 
^Oth,  1908. 

American  and  Fobbion  Sahjno  Vessbls. 

AmnixoAH  FosnaH 

BllTKE»PTH»POBTOrNBW-YoitKyBOM<                     «                    %  »  * »  * • . 

Number.        Tone,  Number.    Tone.  Number.  Tm. 

Argentine  Bepnbllc 8         0,868  10  16,148  27  SMOe 

Belgium 6  0,860  6  «,aBO 

BnsU 8         1,800  14  10,040  17  ll^OIS 

Central  American  States : 

Coeta  Rica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea ....  1  770  1  m 

Guatemala  on  the  Caribbean  Sea ....  1  MO  1  Stf 

Hondoraa  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 8  800  2  90 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. ....  1  104  1  194 

ChUi.. 8  7.808  8  7JMB 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 4            680  24  6,004  28  &.6S4 

Cuba 17          6,048  88  14,740  66  SO^ 

Denmark  and  Dependencies : 

Denmark 1  1,708  1  1,706 

Danish  West  Indies 10          8,n6  6  1,288  16  4,08: 

France  and  Dependencies^ 

Franceon  theAUantic 16  86,781  18  85.ni 

France  on  the  Mediterranean ....  1  8,883  1  8,89 

French  West  Indies 1  488  1  4fi 

Fi-ench  Guiana ....  1  807  1  89T 

French  Oceania ....  1  1,480  1  1,«9 

Germany ....  6  0,240  5  ^JM 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies  : 
United  Kingdom : 

England 26  48,108  26  48,168 

Ireland ....  4  6,186  4  0.1S 

Bermuda 1             674  ..  ....  1  574 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  fte..       161       66,848  256  78,688  417  188380 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  ^ ....  8  818  8  Bli 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 1            800  1  81  2  441 

British  West  Indies. 28        18,087  88  18,947  46  86,«:4 

British  Guiana 8  8,878  8  1379 

British  East  Indies 2         2,668  1  1,087  8  8,68) 

HongKong 2          8,061  4  0,480  6  1S.MI 

British  Australasia : 

New-Zealand 8          1,497  6  8,500  7  5,006 

British  Africa : 

WestAfrica. 1            670  8  1.868  4  8,536 

South  Africa 8  14^11  8  USSl 

Hayti 6          1,188  6  1,678  10  8,n» 

Japan 1          8,106  2  4.846  8  6,450 

Mexico  on  the  Gulf ....  1  786  i|  7» 
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AimtiOAir  FoBBioN 

VXMKLB.  VS88KL8.  TOTAL. 

Bntxbxd  THi  Port  of  Nbw-Yobk  fboil *~  >  , » »  , • « 

Numbtr.       Tont,  Ntanbtr,     Tont.  Nuutbtr.     Tons, 

NetherlaDds  and  Dependencies : 

Netberlande 1  1,508  1  1,502 

Dutch  West  Indies 8            470  8  8,909  10  8,879 

DatchGoiana. 1            479  ..  ....  1  479 

Dutch  East  Indies 14  18,286  14  18^6 

Peru.... ...■.  8  7,787  8  7,727 

Philippine  Islands 1  1,051  1  1,661 

Portugal  and  Dependencies : 

Portugal 8  1,769  8  1,759 

Axores  and  Madeira  Islands 1  199  1  199 

Portuguese  Africa 1  1,559  1  1,559 

San  Domingo 6          8,088  45  18,421  61  14,444 

Spain  and  Dependencies : 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic ....  1  877  1  877 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean ....  1  888  1  888 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

Norway 1  1,818  1  1,818 

TurkeyinAsU 7  8,215  7  8,815 

Uruguay 8          1,867  11  8.888  18  9.749 

Venezuela 1            818  ....  1  818 

Total  Port  of  New-TorlL 268      106,216  591  846,888  844  449,548 

Total  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 

States 5,209    1,828,706  4,901  8,099,018    10,110  8,427,724 

Total  United  States 5,468    1,481,988  5,492  8,445,850    10,954  8,877,878 

American  and  Fobbign  Steam  Vessels. 

Argentine  Republic 17  81.680  17  81,689 

A  QStriar  Hungary 11  88,888  11  88,888 

Belgium 18      148,686  98  424,004  111  567,590 

Brazil 166  805,889  156  805,880 

Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 8         8,474  86  86,528  88  88,997 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea ....  8  1,805  8  1,805 

Chili 18  88,698  18  88,698 

Chinese  Empire 13  88,848  18  88,848 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 58      114,487  97  40,786  79  165,168 

Cuba Ill       827,884  888  888,496  814  660,782 

Denmark  and  Dependencies  : 

Denmark 89  107,801  88  107,891 

Danish  West  Indies 12  18,689  18  18,689 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  on  the  Atlantic • ....  75  887,685  75  887,685 

France  on  the  Mediterranean ....  88  58,514  88  58,514 

French  West  Indies 6  9,664  6  9.664 

PrenchAfrica 15  28,960  15  28,060 

Germany 856  1,810,677  856  1,810,677 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies : 
United  Kingdom : 

England 47      884,285  448  1.975.989  490  8,810.174 

Scotland 1             171  88  269,565  89  269,786 

Ireland :  1  2,185  1  8,126 

Gibraltar 1  1,167  1  1,167 

Bermuda 1            895  48  74,058  48  74,848 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Nora  Scotia.  New-Brunswick,  ^.         48        81,811  80  48,896  78  74.207 

Quebec,  Ontario.  Manitoba.  Ae.^ 1  8,498  1  8,408 
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Bmtbrbd  TBS  Port  or  Nbw-Yobk  ihom  /- 


AnuoAv 


FORBIOH 


Total. 


NumUr^ 


Tom.  Numbtr,    Tom.  Number,    Toiu. 


Great  Britain  and  DepeodencieB— ConMiuMtf. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador ...• 

British  West  Indies S7        41,881 

British  Qalana .... 

Brttldi  East  Indies 

British  Anntraiasla : 

Australia  and  Tasmania .... 

British  A/rica : 

SonthAfrica 

Greece .... 

HayU 

Italy 

Japan , .... 

Mexicoonthe  GiUf 68      166,708 

Netherlands  and  Dependencies : 

Netherlands .... 

Dntch  West  Indies 1  1,006 

Dntch  Gniana 

Batch  Bast  Indies 

Pern 

Philippine  Islands 

Portugal  and  Dependencies : 

Portugal 

Azores  and  Madeiia  Islands 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 

BnsBlaon  the  Black  Sea 

SanDomingo S6        51,188 

Spain  and  Dependencies : 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Canary  Islands 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

Norway 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Kurope 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Africa— Egypt 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 18        18,088 

Total  Port  of  New  York 414    l,l«Sfl88    8.601    7.477,7«)     ijOOS    8,fl06,548 

ToUl  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United  States.    8,888   4,848,838  18,088  14,964,0 11    %IJU0  lB,Slifia 


86  51,678 

881  848.837 

88  80,566 

86  04,648 

8  8,066 

81  56,084 

8  4,583 

68  88,860 

844  047.R81 

87  78,168 
61  71,888 

101  465,188 

4  4.8S8 

8  8,884 

88  54,841 
4  8,881 
4  0,UI7 

18  SlOmi 

1  1,690 

6  0,108 

7  18,647 
10  6,886 

41  84.186 

8  7.074 
1  8,066 


17,006 
8,501 
1.864 
4,188 
7,816 
8,010 
7,774 


86  61.e» 
848  888.718 

SO  80.565 

80  64,648 

8  8,0K 

81  58JM 
8  4.SBI 

68  88,850 

844  6473R 

87  'n.iss 

1S9  887,(n5 

101  40M8S 

6  5,577 

8  2,884 

89  U.841 

4  8,801 

4  0.807 

12  81,898 

1  ],6d0 

6  0,108 

7  18,61: 
86  57,586 

41  84,186 

8  7,974 

1  2,0S5 

6  17.00$ 

8  8,601 

1  1,8H 

8  4,131 

4  7,m% 

4  8.910 

80  80.HS 


Total  United  SUtes 8,748    5.474,660  15,686  81,741,781    84,808  27,216.391 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Engaged  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  States — Continued. 


JStaUment  exhUfiting  the  number  of  Ameriean  and  Foreign  VeeseU,  SaU  and 
Steam,  toith  their  Tonnage,  whieh  Departed  from  the  Port  of  Neto-  York, 
ofnd  the  Countries  for  fM/oJi  they  CLEARED,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SOth,  11K)3. 

American  and  Foreign  Sailino  Vessels. 


ClBABKD  rBOM  THB  POBT  OT 

Nbw-Yobk  for 


Amxbioait 

VXMBLt. 


Argentine  Republic 

Belglam 

Braall 

Central  American  States  : 

CoeU  Rica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Nicaragoa  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Cblneae  Empire 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Cuba 

Denmark  and  Dependencies : 

Denmark 

Greenland,  Iceland,  Ac 

Danish  West  Indies 

France  and  Dependencies : 

Frsnce  on  the  Atlantic 

French  West  Indies 

French  Gnlana 

French  East  Indies 

French  Africa , 

Germany  and  Dependencies  : 

Germany 

German  Africa 

Groat  Brltala  and  Dependencies  : 
United  Kingdom : 

England 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Bermada 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Nova  Scotia,  New-Bntnswick,  Ac. 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Ac. . . 

British  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

British  East  Indies 

Hong  Kong 

British  Australasia  : 

Australia  and  Tasmania , 

New-Zealand.., 

British  Africa : 

West  Africa  

South  Africa 

Bast  Africa.  


Number. 
1 


10 


8 
4 

10 


Tbrw. 


7,786 


FORBION 

Vbssbls. 
Number,  Tom. 
6         4,507 
8         6,208 
20        17,006 


Total. 


748 


9,188 

880 

4,659 


088 
8.894 


4  8,288 

8  400 

1  1,640 


57         10,868 


18 


8,404 
876 


7,880 
8,888 

486 


18 
10 
8 


0 
11 


65 

8 


Number,  Terns, 
7  5,488 


8  586 

8  674 

18  87,448 

0  1,618 
6  8,445 

6  8,885 

1  687 
8  1,581 


15,016 
3,260 
8,810 

667 

676 

849 


7  7,604 

8  8,748 
1  417 
1  168 

841  96,618 

6  1,678 

11  4,248 


12.508 
96,882 

88,816 
8,;!16 


7  8,680 
1  1,384 

8  8,418 


8 

80 


66 
5 


5,808 
86,801 


1  748 

8  686 

8  574 

15  86.626 
18  8.448 

16  8,004 

6  8,886 

8  1,616 

17  8,976 

12  16,046 

14  5,588 

10  8,610 

1  1,640 

1  667 


676 
240 


7  7,604 

8  8,748 

1  417 

2  488 

898  117,886 

6  1,678 

88  7,748 

1  876 

0  18,608 

11  85,888 


00,606 
6.048 


8  8,016 
1  1,284 
8    8,418 
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AnuoAjr  Forsion 

Olbabsd  vbom  thb  Post  of               Ymskls.  Vbmku.  Totai.. 

Nbw-Yobk  fob                    /             * ' -» t           * k  i • — * 

Nttmdtr,       TonM,  Nvmber.    TYmt.  Number.     Tom. 

Haytt 1  486  1  4W 

Italy 1  Ul  1  sn 

Japan S         6.100  0  17,802  11  28»9ei 

Netherlanda  and  Dependonciaa : 

Netherlanda 1  706  1  TBI 

Dutch  West  Indies 1              64  10  2,744  11  2.7K 

DatchOniana 7         8,402  1  676  8  4.06S 

Batch  Bast  Indies 2         2,076  11  21,670  18  21,765 

Philippine  Islands 1          1,808  1  1,048  2  8,290 

Portngal  and  Dependendas : 

Portugal : 1  682  1  6Bi 

PortogneseAfHca 2            274  2  488  4  712 

Ban  Domingo 6         1,480  8  2.008  14  ZJSlt 

Spain  and  Dependencies : 

Canary  Islands 4         2,848  1  140  6  2,908 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

Sweden. ....  2  2,077  2  2,077 

Uruguay 4  8.410  4  S.410 

All  other  PorU  in  Africa 1  IfiO  1  180 

Total  Port  of  New-rork 148        88,877  681  880,685  IH  4:«,812 

Total  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 

SUtes 6,848    1,882,470  43^7  2,000,600  10,225  8,358.088 

Total  United  States 6,486    1,485,866  siioe  2,881,144  11,004  8,827,000 


Amxbioak  and  Fobbioh  Steam  Vbbsbls. 


Argentine  Bepublic 

Anstria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Braxil 

Central  American  States : 

Costa  Bica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea . 

Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. . 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. . 

Chili 

Chi  nese  Empire 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea , 

Cuba 

Denmark  and  Dependencies ; 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Ecuador 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Africa 

Qennany • 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies : 

United  Kingdom : 

England.... 

Scotland , 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Bennnda 


,, 

•  •<• 

16 

88,061 

16 

88,061 

,, 

,,,, 

1 

1,781 

1 

1,721 

20 

168.642 

05 

485,678 

116 

504JK15 

•• 

.... 

07 

165,075 

07 

I6B.0» 

8 

8,711 

11 

18,854 

14 

17,585 

,. 

,.,, 

8 

1,674 

8 

1.674 

,, 

8 

2.422 

8 

2,4B 

,, 

•  ••• 

12 

28,006 

12 

2S,005 

,, 

.... 

7 

17.685 

7 

17.885 

68 

114,782 

8 

8,501 

80 

124jSiS 

HI 

880,085 

164 

248,066 

275 

630.060 

.... 

84 

81.458 

84 

81.4B8 

,, 

.... 

20 

88,841 

20 

oajd 

•• 

.*•• 

1 

8.102 

1 

8.128 

.. 

•  ••• 

03 

2^.628 

00 

279m 

,, 

...• 

28 

64,110 

28 

64,Uf 

,, 

.«•• 

11 

14,268 

11 

14JMB 

•  • 

..•• 

7 

11,746 

7 

11,70 

•• 

.... 

200 

1,127,886 

LOO 

hiKjm 

47 

240,488 

481 

1,064,668 

478 

tjntfin 

,, 

...• 

85 

268,021 

86 

x^fin 

•  • 

.... 

2 

4,087 

2 

4,«I 

,, 

•  ••• 

81 

67.267 

81 

•7JW 

1 

126 

41 

72,620 

42 

72,648 
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AmBioAir  FoRBisN 

Clkabed  vbom  thi  Post  ov                Vmbklb.  Ybmslb.  Total. 

Nbw-Yobx  won  <  *  ^  * * » » • . 

Nvmbtr,        ToHi,  Ntanbtr.    Tmu,  Numbtr,   Tons, 
Great  Britain  and  Dependencies— OMiMntiMf. 
]>omInion  of  Canada : 

Noya  Scotia,  New-Branawick,  Ac.        47        20,417  88  121,910  186  161,887 

Quebec,  Ontario*  Manitoba,  Ac 1  8,498  1  8,408 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador IB  88,608  18  88,608 

Britiah  West  Indies 44        88.061  870  804,886  888  878,886 

British  Oniana 4  4,660  4  4,669 

British  Bast  Indies 80  £6,868  20  65,868 

HongKong 8  8,788  8  8,788 

British  Aostralasia : 

Anstralia  and  Tasmania 88  90,018  88  90,01S 

New-Zealand 8  7,884  8  7,884 

Aden 8  7,061  8  7,961 

British  Africa : 

8oatiiAfriea 70  810,196  70  810,105 

Malta,  Goco,  Ac 6  10,610  6  10,610 

Hayti 1          1,060  71  01,788  78  08,740 

Italy 146  480,107  146  480,107 

Japan 6  18,078  6  18,078 

Mexico  on  tiie  Gnlf 88      181,868  40  48,088  HI  166,706 

Netherlinds  snd  Dependencies : 

Netherlands 110  601,886  110  601,886 

Dutch  West  Indies 7         7,686  4  6,700  11  18,876 

Dutch  Batt  Indies 1  8,000  1  8,000 

Pern ....  8  7,078  8  7,078 

PhUippine  Islands 8  6,807  8  6,807 

Portugal  and  Possessions : 

Portugal 17  81,760  17  81,750 

Asoics  snd  Madeira  Islands 6  18,706  6  18,796 

BnssU  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 1  8,861  1  8,861 

Bnssta  on  the  Black  Sea ....  1'       8,888  1  8,888 

SanDomingo 84        45,488  0  6,061  88  61,440 

Spain  and  Dependencies : 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 18  40,004  18  40,004 

Spain  on  the  Meditenranean 4  8,107  4  8,107 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

Norway 81  68,608  81  60.608 

Sweden ....  8  8,871  8  8,871 

Turkey  in  Surope ....  8  4,066  8  4,066 

Turkey  in  Africar-Egypt 8  6,064  8  6,084 

-Dmguay 86        70,864  86  70,864 

Yenesuela 16        17,484  0  8,861  86  86,776 

Total  Port  of  New-York ^486    MOOJitt  M66  7,178,887  ImOI  8,878,160 

Total  of  aU  other  Ports  of  the  United 

States 8,841    4,880,048  18,178  14,776,080  81,414  10,116,006 

Total  United  States Sjm   6,680,871  liiinO  81,040,707  84^816  87,480,168 
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NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE 
PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Orose  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Veeseli,  Steam 
Veisele,  Canal  Boats  and  Barges  belonging  to  t?u  Port  of  New-  York,  on 
the  QOth  day  of  June,  1908. 

Class  ot  Ybsskls.  Number,  Tonnage. 

Sailing  Vessels 1,846  ....  805,995 

Steam  Vessels 1,877  ....  7«1,048 

GanalBoats. 224  ....  28,610 

Barges 1.191  ....  283,705 

Total  Port  of  New-York 4.188  ....  1,399,858 

Total  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  State 
of  New-York 1,169  ....  806.723 

Total  State  of  New- York 5,307  1,706,081 

Total  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 
States 19,118  ....  4,881,264 

Total  United  States 24,425  ....  6,087,345 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Gross  Tonnage 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  New- 
June  30<A. 

RSGIBTERBD. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  80th.  4 * » 

1884 444,251    18 

1885 448.840    40 

1886 363.596    47 

1887 844.224    31 

1888 821694    35 

1889 348,778    18 

1890 828,269    81 

1891 368,769    15 

1892 872,695    41 

1893 851001    48 

1894 883.024    60 

1895 842,071    57 

1896 845.216    27 

1897 336,399    10 

1898 285,329    00 

1899 296.014    00 

1900 278,645    00 

1901 308,201    00 

1902 298,935    00 

1908 376,965    00 


of  Registered,  Enrolled  and  Licensed 
York,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  ended 


Enrolled  and 

LlOBNtlhD. 

Total 

Tims.    iOi'tAi, 

Tons.    lOOths. 

541,501 

66  .. 

985,762 

84 

549.322 

89  .. 

992.668 

29 

555.067 

25  .. 

918,663 

72 

588,887 

20  .. 

933.111 

51 

.    593,816 

28  .. 

915.510 

58 

597,536 

17  .. 

946  314 

35 

623.121 

52  .. 

951.391 

38 

649,868 

88  .. 

1.018,138 

08 

.    672,927 

46  .. 

1,045.522 

87 

703,682 

88  .. 

1,054.684 

31 

674,763 

69  .. 

1,057,788 

29 

694,729 

67  .. 

1,086.801 

24 

679.480 

39  .. 

1,024.696 

66 

715.541 

90  .. 

1,051  941 

00 

.    781.894 

00  .. 

1,017  223 

00 

740.421 

00  .. 

1,036,435 

00 

834.344 

00  .. 

1.112.989 

00 

877.166 

00  .. 

1.185,867 

00 

948.893 

00  .. 

1,247.828 

00 

.  1,022,893 

00  .. 

1,399,358 

00 
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SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  thai 
were  built  in  the  State  of  New-  York  during  theflsccU  year  ended  June  SOth, 
1903. 

ClJiSS  or  VS89EL8. 

, • 4 

Bailing  Stbax  Canal 

Ports.  Vxbsklb.        YsssELa.  Boats.  Bargbb.  Total. 

No.  Tonnage.  No.  Tonnage,  No.  Tonnage.  No.  Tonnage.  No.  Tonnag*. 

New-Tork 6      1,104     87         6,928  5          657     89       84,187  187  81,966 

SagHarbor 8            35      8  S5 

Cbamplain  1          12      6          669       1            110  8  774 

CapeVlncent 1             28      1             41  2  64 

Oaweifo 1             60      1  W) 

Genesee 2          269      2  269 

Niagara 1             17  1          109       1            110  8  2»tt 

Buffalo  Creek 9         8,528  6          b28       5         4,886  19  8,891 

Total  State  of  N.T...      7      1,206     62         9.681      19       2,216      97       28,783      176       41.785 


SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  that 
were  built  in  the  United  States  during  ths  fiscal  year  ended  June  80(A,  1903. 


Class  of  Yksskls. 


Barkentlnes 

Schooners 

Sloops 

Biyer  Steamers,  Side  Wheel. . 
River  Steamers,  Stem  Wheel. 
Riyer  Steamers,  Propellers.... 
Lake  Steamers,  Propellers.... 
Ocean  Steamers,  Side  Wheel . 
Ocean  Steamers,  Propellers  . . 

Ca«al  Doats^.., 

Barges...;... 


1902-1903. 

Nwnber, 

Tonnage. 

8 

8.570 

296    - 

84,862 

169 

1.657 

27 

9,668 

181 

11,048 

388 

26,017 

85 

110,412 

1 

1,862 

19 

104,880 

19 

2,216 

271 

72,m 

ToUl  United  SUtes. 


1,811 


486,16:» 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Steel  Vessels 
that  were  buHt  in  the  United  Stales  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30<A,  1903. 

SAiLnro.  Stbax.  Barorb.  Total. 

Ports. 


No.    Tom,      No. 


New-York.  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Bath.  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport.  Conn 

Newark.  N.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa , 

Wilmington.  Del 

Baltimore,  Md 

Richmond.  Va ;...« 

Newport  News,  Va 

Jacksonyille,  Fla 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Lonisville,  Ky 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Dnbaqne.  la 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit.  Mich 

Port  Unron,  Mich ,.,.« 

Marqaette,  Mich •...*..  ... 

Grand  Haven. Mich. 

Chicago,  III 

San  Francisco, Cal  ....; ^ 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. ,, « 


6,960 
6,218 


27 


12 


TOM. 
8,682 
8,884 


47 

861 

70,988 

6,404 

8,955 

288 

17,594 

194 

8 

240 

88 

2,688 

45,682 

11,542 

10,800 

21,846 

11,079 

116 

14,760 

10,428 

864 


No.    Tom. 


299 
1*,428 


865 


No. 

Tom. 

8,622 

6,785 

6.966 

6,218 

47 

660 

27 

70.983 

6,887 

8.U65 

22S 

17,694 

194 

8 

840 

&< 

2,588 

12 

45,682 

11.642 

10,800 

22.700 

11,079 

116 

14,760 

10,428 

264 

Total  United  SUt«iB.«.,...       4     18,184       100       840,107       4       6,928       108       868,210 
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ARRIVAL  OF  IMMIGRANTS  AT  THE    PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

SicUement  exhibiting  the  Number  and  NaUonality  of  Alien  Immigra'nU  from 
Foreign  Countries  who  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New-  York  during  the  ealevkdar 
year  ended  December  Sltt,  1903.  Prepared  by  the  Hon.  William 
Williams,  Gommissionsr  of  Immigration, 


Nationalitt. 

Italy,  incIadiDg  Sidlj  and  Sardinia 

Aastria-Hangary 

United  Kingdom 

Rassiao  Empire  and  Finland 

German  Empire 

Sweden 

Norway 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Greece 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

Portagal,  including  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 

Kouraania 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Turkey  in  Europe , 

Britlsli  North  America 

Africa 

South  America. 

Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro 

West  Indies 

Japan 

India 

China. 

Other  Asia 

Australia,  Tasmania  and  New-Zealand 

Philippine  Islands. 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified 

British  Honduras 

Other  Central  America 

Mexico 

All  other  countries 

In  Transit 

Total.  1908 


Total. 

210,855 

172,416 

61,881 

108,623 

89.413 

27,368 

16,455 

4,589 

11,768 

5,974 

8,832 

1.206 

7,121 

5,054 

4,746 

8,998 

2,155 

2,178 

484 

240 

886 

2,068 

4,205 

55 

70 

18 

88 

132 

6 

1 

2 

102 

436 

8 

20,660 

718,428 
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ARRiYAii  OP  Immigrants  at  thb  Port  op  New  York. 

JSiatement  exhibiiing  the  Number  and  Nationality  of  Alien  Immiffraniefrom 
Foreign  Countries  who  arrii^d  at  the  Port  of  Neu>-  York  during  thefiecd 
year  ended  June  SOth,  1903.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  2>.  C. 

Nationalxtt.  Total. 

Italy,  including-  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 211,555 

Austria-Hungary ::.;.:::::......:; 156,490 

RttSBian  Empire  and  Finland.  .....•.; 97,367 

United  Kingdom.; 63,698 

German  Empire 41,458 

Sweden 29.449 

Norway 15.454 

Turkey  in  Asia ...;;....... 6,454 

Greece .i   12.798 

Denmark 5.760 

Portugal,  including  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azores  Islands 8,636 

France,  including  Cornea 9,^51 

Roumania  . . . '. '.    8,697 

Switzerland ..:.  I  :*.•.::  1  ..;:*.  *. '. :;:...  4,848 

Belgium .:.;; .- 3,720 

Netherlands '.  .*.• 4,460 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balefiirio  Islands 2,422 

Turkey  in  Europe. 1.020 

British  North  America l,8Qi 

South  America 7S5 

Africa ' ....' 354 

Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro 1.597 

India ...V ' v.  .v.  S3 

Japan ' : 172 

China 104 

Other  Asia . .' ." : ;. ; 1 

Australia  and  Tasmania .'.* ' 221 

Philippine  Islands 7 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified '.'. . . .  ,'.'.'.*.'.*. .....' 4 

British  Honduras.'.' ::., 1 5 

Other  Central  Amei-fcla .'. 383 

Mexico '.  11 : 576 

Westlndies  ...l ...:.....'...*  .v.. .  4,629 

All  other  Countrl^. ..•.•. ...'.. .•.•.-.'. . . .  1 


Total,  1908, 689,856 
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RATES  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Thb  following  statement  exhibits  the  rates  of  marine  insarance 
charged  by  the  underwriters  on  cargoes  by  yessels,  sail  and  steam, 
sailing  from  and  to  the  Port  of  New-York,  to  and  from  domestic 
and  foreign  ports  duringthe  year  1903.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Anton  A.  Kaysn,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  :  , 

1908. 

DoMBtTio  Ports.  Bail.  SUam. 

New.Tork  to  Boston i  (a  1  i@   i 

Providence i@   f  ^@   \ 

"             Portland       }  i/ai  i/a   i 

Portsmouth^ *@^  *@   * 

Baltimore i@   I  i@   i 

Charleston f(al  ^@   i 

Pensaoola li  @  2  ^@   « 

KeyWest U  @  3  i@    i 

Mobile ,  H@3i  i@    i 

New-Orleans U@^  i@    i 

Galveston H@^i  l@   * 

San  Francisco —  @  4^  li  @  8 

"                                      free  from  par.  av 8    @  8i  .... 

via  Isthmus i@l 

"                                        "  free  from  par.  av....  ....  i@   i. 

FoRBioN  Ports. 

New-York  to  Loudon i@^  i@l 

Liverpool f  @  3i  i@l 

Glasgow 10^21  J@l 

Cork f@2i  A@l 

•'     .         Havre k@H  i@l 

::      Ke"*^^}- .• i@2*  j@ii 

St.  Petersburg U  @  6  

Bordeaux 1    @2  f@l 

Genoa 1    @  If  I  @  U 

::      tK"} i*@2*  *@ii 

Cape  Town,  C.  e.  H 3    @  2i  ♦  @  li 

."             HoTKongt 24@4  1    @8 

::      K:*'''} 2*@4  h@8 

VeraCruz 2    (a  2*  A@l 

Colon 2    @2i  i@l 

Havana 1*  @  2i  i@   f 

Port  au  Prince 2*  (©  4  i  @  1^ 

RiodeJaneira U  @  U  A@l 

Bahla 1*  @  If  i  (a    f 

Valparaiso,  via  Cape  Horn 2i  @  3  U  @  3 

*'               Acapulco,  via  Isthmus 3    @  3^  f  (a  1^ 

"              Panama,  via  Isthmus 3    @3|  |^@   } 

**               Honolulu 2i@3i  

Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, thence  byKail.  1    @  li 

"              Ports  in  Central  America,  via  Isthmus..  ...  l@H 

via  Cape  Horn  3    @4 
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THE    PORT  OF  NEW-YORK— ITS   BOUNDARIES  AND  PORT 

CHARGES. 

The  Port  op  New-York.— The  Collection  District  of  the  City  of  New- York, 
M  defined  by  section  2585,  Revised  Statates  : 

"  The  Diitrict  of  the  City  of  New-Tork ;  to  comprise  all  the  waiere  and  shores  of  the  Stitt 
of  New-Tork,  and  of  the  Counties  of  Uadson  and  Bezgen  in  the  State  of  Kew-Jcnej,  not 
incladed  in  other  districts  ;  in  which  New- York  shall  be  the  port  of  entrj,  and  New-Windsor, 
Newburgh,  Poaghkeepsle,  Bsopas,  Kinderhook,  Albany,  Hadson,  Troy,  Rhlnebeck  Landinc 
Cold  Spring,  Port  Jefferson,  Saugerties.  Patchogae,  Jones*  Point,  Dodge's  Yard,  Port  Eatos, 
(Eaton*s  Neck,)  Barren  Island,  Hairs  Yard,  (Hackensack  River,)  Manhaaset  Bay,  Roodost. 
Yonkers  and  Westchester  ports  of  delivery ;  and  Jersey  City  a  port  of  entry  and  deUvcry  vitk 
an  assistant  Collector  to  act  under  the  Collector  at  New-York. 

Rates  of  Wharfage  in  force  January  1,  1904. — The  following  are  the 
rates  of  wharfage  chargeable  within  the  City  of  New- York,  as  established  bj 
Act  of  the  Legislature  : 

"  It  shall  he  lawfol  to  charge  and  reoeiTe,  within  the  City  of  New-York,  wharfage  and  dodoge 
at  the  following  rates,  namely  :  From  every  vessel  that  nses  or  makes  fast  to  any  pier,  wharf 
or  bulkhead  within  said  City,  or  makes  fast  to  any  vessel  lying  at  such  pier,  wharf  or 
bulkhead,  or  to  any  other  vessel  lying  outside  of  such  vessel,  for  every  day  or  part  of  a  dif. 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  as  follows :  From  every  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  banko 
and  under,  two  cents  per  ton ;  and  for  every  vessel  over  two  hundred  tons  burden,  two  eeai* 
per  ton  for  each  of  the  iirst  two  hundred  tons,  and  one-half  of  one  cent  per  ton  for  eren 
additional  ton,  except  that,  save  as  hereinafter  provided,  vessels  known  as  North  River  baizes, 
market  boats  and  barges,  sloops  employed  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of  tliis  State,  sad 
schooners  exclusively  employed  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of  this  State,  shall  pay  for  erery 
such  vessel,  under  the  burden  of  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day ;  for  every  Mcb 
vessel  of  the  burden  of  fifty  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  one  hundred  tons,  at  the  rtteof 
sixty- two  and  a  half  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  one  hundred  001 
and  under  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  oena  per  day : 
for  overv  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tt>ns,  and  onder  the  bordeo  of 
two  hundred  tons,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  day  ;  for  every  such  \fftA 
of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  tin 
rate  of  one  hundred  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  tho  burden  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  three  hundred  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  tvdw 
and  a  half  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  sader 
the  burden  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  oeaa 
per  day  ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  under  tltt 
burden  of  four  hundred  tons,  at  tho  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cestapff 
day ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  the  burden  of  four  hundred  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  foar 
himdrcd  and  fifty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  vease; 
of  the  burden  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  five  hundred  tons,  at  tk 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  day ;  for  every  such  voisel  of  the  bonka 
of  five  hundred  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  the  raic  of  om 
hundred  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  ;  for  every  such  vessel  of  tho  burden  of  fire  hnodred 
and  fifty  tons,  and  under  the  burden  of  six  hundred  tons,  at  the  rate  of  one  hnndred  and  eigh^ 
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■even  and  a  half  c^t0  per  day ;  for  every  snch  yessel  of  the  burden  of  six  hnndied  tons  and 
npwards,  to  pay  twelve  and  a  half  cents  in  addition  for  every  fifty  tons  in  addition  to  the  rate 
last  mentioned,  for  every  day  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  use  or  be  made  fast  to  any  of  the  said 
wharves  ;  but  no  boat  or  vessel  over  fifty  tons  burden  shall  pay  less  than  fifty  cents  for  a  day  or 
part  of  a  day,  and  the  class  of  sailing  vessels  now  known  as  lighters  shall  be  at  one-half  the 
first  above  rates.  Every  other  vessel  making  fast  to  a  vessel  lying  at  any  pier,  wharf  or  bulk- 
head wiibin  said  City,  or  to  another  vessel  outside  of  such  vessel,  or  at  anchor  within  any  slip 
or  basin,  when  not  receiving  or  discharging  cai^o  or  ballast,  one-half  the  first  above  rates ;  and 
from  every  vessel  or  floating  structure,  other  than  those  above  named,  or  used  for  transportation 
of  freight  or  passengers,  double  the  first  above  rates,  except  that  fioating  grain  elevators  shall 
pay  one-half  the  first  above  rates ;  and  every  vessel  that  shall  leave  a  pier,  wharf,  buikhead, 
slip  or  basin,  without  first  paying  the  wharfage  or  dockage  due  thereon,  after  being  demanded 
of  the  owner,  consignee  or  person  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  double  the  ratM 
established  by  this  section. 

*'  Vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  burden  and  under,  which  shall  be  actually  engaged  in  the  clam 
or  oyster  trade,  and  which  shall  make  fast  to  any  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead  within  said  City, 
shall  pay  one  and  one-half  cents  per  ton  per  day  ;  and  every  such  vessel  which  shall  make  fast 
to  another  vessel  lying  at  any  snch  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead,  or  to  any  vessel  lying  outside  of 
such  vessel,  or  that  shall  anchor  within  any  slip  or  basin  In  said  City,  shall  pay  one  cent  per  too 
per  day  ;  provided,  however,  that  no  vessel  Bhall  pay  less  than  twenty-five  cents,  nor  less  than 
one  day's  wharfage,  nor  shall  more  than  one  day's  wharfage  be  charged  unless  for  a  continuooa 
nse  of  the  pier,  wharf,  bulkhead,  slip  or  basin  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Every  canal  boat,  and  any  vessel  engaged  in  freighting  brick  on  the  Hudson  River,  occn* 
pying  a  berth  next  to  any  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead  in  the  City  of  New-York,  and  engaged  in 
delivering  cargo  upon  such  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead,  or  receiving  cargo  therefrom,  shall  pay 
wharfage  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  every  day  or  part  of  a  day  while  so  engaged  ;  but  when 
unloaded,  such  canal  boat  or  vessel  aforesaid  shall  pay  wharfage  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per 
day  or  part  thereof ;  but  no  canal  boat  or  vessel  lying  in  any  slip,  between  two  adjacent  piers, 
shall  be  required  to  pay  full  wharfage  to  the  owners  or  lessees  of  both  said  piers  for  the  same 
day,  notwithstanding  such  canal  boat  or  barge  may,  during  said  day,  have  changed  her  location 
between  said  piers,  provided,  that  they  shall  pay  one-half  rates  to  each  owner  or  lessee  when 
they  have  changed  their  locations  between  said  piers  ;  and  the  word  *  day,*  whenever  It  occurs 
in  this  and  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  be  taken  and  construed  to  mean  twenty-four  hours. 

•*  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  lessees  of  any  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead,  within  the  City 
of  New- York,  to  charge  and  collect  the  sum  of  five  <%nts  per  ton  on  all  goods,  merchandise  and 
materials  remaining  on  the  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead  owned  or  leased  by  him  for  every  day  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  such  goods,  merchandise  and  materials  shall 
have  been  left  or  deposited  on  such  pier,  wharf  or  bulkhead,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  lien 
thereon. 

*'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  owning  or  having  charge  of  any  pier,  wharf,  bulkhead 
or  slip  in  the  City  of  New- York  to  cause  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of  all  bills  presented  by  them 
for  wharfage  section  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the  act,  and  the  owner,  consignee  or 
person  in  charge  of  any  vessel  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  wharfage  or  dockage  duo  on  snch 
vessel  unless,  upon  his  demand,  the  bill  printed  in  conformity  wl^h  this  section  is  presented  to 
him.  Any  person  owning  or  having  charge  of  any  pier,  wharf,  bulkhead  or  slip  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  receive  for  wharfage  any  rates  In  excess  of  those  now  authorized  by  law,  shall  forfeit 
to  the  party  aggrieved  treble  the  amount  so  charged  as  damages,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
by  the  party  aggrieved.'*    (See  Chap.  410,  8ecs.  706-808,  Laws  of  1883.) 

Port  Warden  Charges.— The  following  are  the  rates  of  charges  to  be 
collected  by  the  Port  Wardens,  as  established  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  : 

**  The  said  Board  of  Wardens  shall  be  allowed  for  each  and  every  survey  held  on  board  of 
any  vessel,  on  hatches,  stowage  of  cargo,  or  damaged  goods,  or  at  any  warehouse,  store  or 
dwelling,  or  in  the  public  street,  or  on  the  wharf,  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New- York,  on 
goods  said  to  be  damaged,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  for  each  and  every  certificate  given  in 
consequence  thereof,  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  and  every  survey  on  the  hull,  sails, 
spars  or  rigging  of  any  vessel  damaged,  or  arriving  at  said  port  in  distress,  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars,  and  for  each  and  every  certificate  given  in  consequence  thereof,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  and  for  each  valuation  or  measurement  of  any  vessel,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars." 
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Other  Chabgbs. — The  following  Quarantine  fees  and  tax  on  tonnage  an 
paid  on  entering  a  veeael  at  the  Custom  Hooae  : 

Health  Offlcer'B  fees,  each  veaael, 15  00 

Tax  on  Tonnage. — ^That  section  fourteen  of  "An  Act  to  remove  certain 
burdens  on  the  American  merchant  marine  and  encourage  the  American  foreign 
carrying  trade,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  June  twentj-sizth.  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

**That  in  Men  of  the  tax  on  tonnage  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annnm  imposed  prior  to  Jo]; 
flnt,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -f oar,  a  daty  of  three  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  fifteen  centi  per  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  hereby  Imposed  at  each  entry  on  all  Tend! 
which  shall  be  entered  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  in  North 
America,  Central  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Baiuuna  Islands,  the  Bennnda  Islands, 
or  the  Coast  of  South  America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
Newfoundland ;  and  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annnm, 
is  hereby  imposed  at  each  entry  upon  all  vessels  which  shall  be  entered  in  the  United  States 
from  any  other  foreign  ports,  not,  however,  to  include  vessels  in  distress  or  not  engaged  in 
trade.  Pr(yiMad^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  suspend  the  collection  of  so 
much  of  the  duty  herein  imposed  on  vessels  entered  from  any  foreign  port  as  may  be  in  exoeoi 
of  the  tonnage  and  lighthouse  dues,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxes  imposed  in  said  port  os 
American  vessels  by  the  Government  of  the  foreign  country  in  which  such  port  is  sitoated,  sad 
shall,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  often  as  it  may  beoonie 
necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  foreign  countries  above  mentioned,  indicste 
by  proclamation  the  ports  to  which  such  suspension  shall  apply,  and  the  rate  or  rates  of  ton- 
nage duty,  if  any,  to  be  collected  under  such  suspension.  Provided^  further,  tliat  such  proc- 
lamation shall  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  suspension  herein  authorized,  the  vessels  otanj 
foreign  country  in  whose  ports  the  fees  or  dues  of  any  kind  or  nature  imposed  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  import  or  export  duties  on  their  cargoes  are  in  excess  of  the  fees,  does,  or 
duties  imposed  on  the  vessels  of  the  country  in  which  such  port  is  situated,  or  on  the  cargoes  of 
such  vessels ;  and  sections  forty-two  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  forty-two  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  and  so  much  of  section  forty-two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  Bevised  StatntM 
as  conflicts  with  this  section,  are  hereby  repealed.**  (See  Act  of  Congress  of  June  19,  18BB, 
eection  11.) 
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The  Port  of  New-York :  Its  Boundaries  and  Port  Charges — ^Continued. 

Rates  of  PiL0TAGB.~The  following  are  the  rates  of  pilotage  at  the  Port  of 
New- York,  a«  established  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  8d,  1884 : 


Fbox  ApbxlI  to  Notkxbkb  1. 


FbOX  APRn.  1  TO  NomiBER  1. 


Feet 

Ihward. 

Outward. 

Ftet 

Inwakd. 

Outward. 

and 

and 
InchM, 

Inchu, 

BaU, 

Ftlotaff€. 

BaU, 

PUotoffe. 

BaU. 

PUotage. 

Bau. 

JPiMoQe. 

0    .... 

$278 

•JSS2 

$2  08 

$12  18 

21    .... 

$4  88 

$102  48 

$8  66 

$74  78 

S.S.... 

18  07 

18  18 

81.8,... 

tt 

104  92 

t« 

78  54 

7    .... 

it 

19  48 

•* 

14  14 

22    .... 

tt 

107  88 

tt 

78  82 

7.8.  .. 

«« 

20  86 

tt 

16  16 

22.8... 

tt 

109  80 

tt 

80  10 

8     .... 

t« 

22  24 

** 

18  18 

28    .... 

tt 

112  24 

t« 

81  88 

8.8.... 

** 

28  88 

tt 

17  17 

28.8.... 

tt 

114  68 

tt 

68  68 

«    .... 

c« 

25  08 

•• 

18  18 

24    .... 

»• 

117  12 

t« 

85  44 

9.8.... 

•* 

88  41 

tt 

19  19 

24.8.... 

tt 

119  68 

tt 

87  22 

10    .... 

«c 

27  80 

*• 

20  20 

26    .... 

4t 

.  122  00 

tt 

89  00 

10.8.... 

•* 

29  19 

tt 

21  21 

26.8.... 

** 

124  44 

tt 

90  78 

11     .... 

«c 

80  56 

(t 

22  22 

28     .... 

tt 

128  88 

•» 

92  56 

11.8... 

** 

81  97 

** 

28  28 

26.8.... 

*• 

129  32 

t« 

94  84 

12    ... 

1* 

88  86 

tt 

24  24 

27    .... 

tt 

181  78 

tt 

06  12 

12.8.... 

" 

.84  75 

tt 

25  25 

27.8.... 

•* 

184  20 

tt 

97  90 

IS    .... 

tt 

88  14 

*• 

28  26 

28    .... 

tt 

1.36  84 

tt 

90  88 

18.8.... 

** 

87  64 

tt 

27  27 

28.8.... 

tt 

189  08 

it 

101  48 

14     .... 

888 

47  82 

2  88 

8*2  82 

29    .... 

tt 

141  52 

•• 

108.24 

14.8    .. 

49  01 

83  78 

29.8.... 

tt 

148  98 

tt 

105  02 

16     .... 

«• 

50  70 

tt 

84  96 

80    .... 

tt 

148  40 

•« 

106  80 

15  8.... 

'* 

63  89 

tt 

88  11 

80.8.... 

•• 

148  84 

tt 

106  58 

18     .... 

•* 

64  06 

♦* 

87  28 

81     .... 

tt 

151  28 

•• 

110  86 

18.8.... 

«f 

56  77 

»» 

88  44 

81.8.... 

*• 

158  72 

»» 

112  14 

17    .... 

tt 

57  48 

•• 

89  61 

82    .... 

tt 

158  18 

•• 

118  92 

17.8.... 

tt 

69  15 

•* 

40  77 

82.6.... 

•• 

ijsseo 

tt 

115  70 

18    .... 

4  18 

74  84 

808 

55  44 

88    .... 

tt 

161  04 

tt 

117  48 

18.8.... 

tt 

78  40 

•• 

58  96 

88.8.... 

** 

188  48 

tt 

119  26 

19    .... 

*• 

78  47 

•• 

S8  52 

84    .... 

tt 

165  92 

•* 

121  04 

19.8.... 

*• 

80  68 

»• 

60  06 

84.8.... 

»* 

166  88 

tt 

122  82 

20    .... 

•* 

82  80 

•* 

61  80 

86    .... 

tt 

170  80 

tt 

124  60 

20.8.... 

" 

84  88 

tt 

88  14 

VeflMla  boarded  wo  far  south  or  east  that  San^ 

\j  Hook  Mi 

^ht  yeaael  can  not  be  seen  from  deck 

in  day  time  and  clear  weather,  one  qaarter  extra. 

Transportation  North  to  East  River,  and  vies  vena,  $5.         ' 
Hauling  to  or  from  wharf,  $8.    Detention,  $8  per  day. 

PUotOffe/or  taUna  Veudtfrom  Upper  to  Lower  QuartmMiM.— For- yeseels  having  had  de&th 
or  sickoesB  on  board,  doable  outward  pilotage ;  for  vessels  from  sickly  ports,  but  having  hud  no 
sickness  on  board,  single  outward  pilotage  ;  pilotage  of  vessels  from  Quarantine  to  New-Tork, 
quarter  pilotage. 

InUrmediaU  fUotage,— From  New-York  to  Perth  Amboy,  and  vies  verta^  $1.60  per  foot ; 
froiu  sea  to  Perth  AmSoy,  two-thirds  to  Bar  pilot  and  one-third  to  Perth  Amboy  pilot ;  from 
North  or  East  River  to  Bayonne,  or  vies  versa^  $10  each  way. 

For  moving  any  vessel  from  the  North  River,  the  Bast  River,  Atlantic  Dock,  Eric  Basin, 
Kill  von  Knll,  or  any  pier  or  dock  in  the  upper  bay  of  New- York  Harbor  (exceptins;  such 
places  as  have  a  different  rate  established  for  them)  to  an  anchorage  in  the  said  upper  bay,  or 
vice  vsrtKL,  five  dollars  each  way,  unless  such  moving  is  done  on  the  same  calendar  day  as  the 
vessel  enters  or  leaves  the  port. 

Tf'in^«r  Pilotage.— From  November  Ist  to  April  Ist,  inclusive,  $4,  to  be  added  to  each  pilotage. 
^tracts from  Uu  Law  in  r^erencs  to  Unlicensed  Pilots. 

Skc.  29  Any  person  not  holdine  a  licence  as  pilot  under  this  act,  or  under  the  laws  of  the 
Stnte  of  New-Jersey,  who  shall  pilot,  or  offer  to  pilot  any  ship  or  vessel  to  or  from  the  port  of 
New- York,  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  convic- 
tion, shall  be  paniehed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hnndrad  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  dnys;  nnd  all  personB  omployins:  n  portion  to  act  as  pilot,  not  holding  a  license 
Under  this  art.  or  under  the  lawfi  of  the  sinm  of  New-Jersey,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Pilots  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


StaiemerU  of  otUttanding  principal  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  Statu  on 
the  lit  of  Jtdy  of  each  year,  from  1848  to  1903,  inclusive. 


On  let 


of  July,  1848.... 

|32J42,95»00 

i* 

1844.... 

93,461,668  60 

t( 

1845.... 

16.925,808  01 

" 

1846.... 

16,650,808  97 

11 

1847.... 

88,8^,684  77 

i« 

1848 

47,044,868  88 

tl 

1849.... 

68,061,868  69 

It 

I860.... 

68,4.'S8,778  66 

*♦ 

1861.... 

68,8(14,796  08 

*• 

1862.... 

66,199,341  n 

** 

1858.... 

69,803,117  70 

" 

1864.... 

48,842,888  48 

t* 

1865 

85,636,956  56 

" 

1856.... 

81,978,587  90 

«« 

1857.... 

88,699.88185 

•t 

1868.... 

44,911,881  08 

.« 

I860.... 

58,496,687  88 

tt 

I860.... 

64,848.887  88 

ti 

1861.... 

90,680,878  72 

" 

1868.... 

624,176,418  18 

" 

1863.... 

...      1,119,77^,188  63 

4t 

1864.... 

...      1,816,784,.370  67 

i* 

1865.... 

...      8,680,647,860  74 

*i 

1866.... 

. . .      8,778,836,178  60 

tl 

1867.... 

...      8,678,126,108  67 

tt 

1868 

...      8,611,687.851  19 

•  • 

1869.... 

...      8,688,458.213  94 

tl 

1870.... 

...      8,480,678,427  81 

tt 

1871.... 

. . .      8,363.811,8d8  82 

14 

1872.... 

...      8,858,261,388  78 

tt 

1878.... 

...»   8,284,482,998  80 

On  l8t  of  July 

i8r4.... 

t« 
t» 

It 

1875.... 

1876.... 

1877.... 

» 

** 

1878.... 

ti 

K 

1879.... 

1880.... 

tt 

•* 

1881.... 

tt 

tt 

t< 

tl 
It 
It 
It 

1888. . . . 

1883.... 

1884.... 

1885.... 

1886.... 

1887.... 

t« 

tt 

1888. . . . 

18S9.... 

tl 

" 

1890.... 

tl 

tl 

1891.... 

1892.... 

•• 

" 

1893.... 

" 

" 

1804.... 

tl 

11 

1896.... 

1896.... 

It 

It 

1897.... 

" 

" 

1898.... 

«* 

•• 

1899.... 

It 

It 

1900... 

11 
It 

II 

1901.... 

19QS.... 

•* 

It 

1908.... 

18,861.090,463  43 
8,282,284.581  K 
2,180,885,067  15 
8,905,801,.1»  10 
8,256,206,898  58 
8,8<0,667,48:i  01 
8,120.415,870  68 
9,069.013,569  58 
1.918.812,99}  OS 
1,884,171,T«  07 
1,880,588,9^3  57 
1,878,424.875  14 
1,756.44V,«I5  TB 
1,688,289,591  68 
1,705,992,330  58 
1,640,678.340  28 
1,585,8;!1.0»  73 
1,660.472,784  « 
1,628,840,151  68 
1,508,111.156  18 
1,668,757.127  68 
l,09S,e7«,661  S 
1.778,434,491  40 
1.811,435,708  90 
1,796.086.9J1  » 
1.961.768,107  a 
9.101.445,285  67 
2.004,481.966  » 
8,111.651,973  8» 
8.102,6^.0J9  89 


NoTH.— For  statement  of  the  Pabltc  Debt,  from  Janaary  lat,  1791,  to  January  lat,  1843.  act 
Thlrty-Blghth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  year  1895--96,  Part  IL,  p.  iO&. 

*  In  the  amount  atated  above  aa  the  ontstandf  ng  principal  of  the  public  debt  are  indnded  th« 
certiflcatea  of  depoait  outstanding  on  the  aoth  of  June,  issued  under  Act  of  June  8, 187^  tat 
which  a  like  amount  in  United  States  notes  was  on  special  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for  their 
redemption,  and  added  to  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury.  These  certiflcatea,  aa  a  matter  of 
accounts,  are  treated  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  but  being  ofltet  by  notee  held  on  deposit  for 
their  redemption,  should  properly  be  deducted  from  the  prhicipal  of  the  public  debt  in  m&ldttf 
comparison  with  former  years. 

t  Bzclusiye  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Currency  Certificates  and  Treasury  Kotea  of  1890.  held  io  the 
Treasury's  cash,  and  including  bonds  issued  to  the  several  Pacific  railroads  not  yet  redeemel 

X  Exclusive  of  Gold  and  Silver  Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes  of  1890,  held  in  the  Treatarrr'i 
cash. 
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Classificatiok  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States 
ON  Dbcsmbeb  3  1st,  1903. 

Intereflt-bearing  debt , 

Debt  on  which  interaet  has  ceased  aince  matarity 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 


$901,747,220  00 

1.100,580  26 

800,582,025  18 

Aggregate  of  interest  and  nou-interest  bearing  debt $1,298,526,775  89 

Oertiflcatee  and  Treasury  Notes  offset  by  an  eqnal  amount  of  cash  in  the 

Treasury 985,828.869  00 

Aggregate  of  Debt,  including  Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes. 

Cash  in  tbb  Tbxasubt. 

B49erv€  Fund— 
Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 

Tnut  Fundi— 

Gold  Coin $447,175,869  00 

Silver  Dollars 472,247.000  00 

Silver  Dollars  of  1890 4,826,490  00 

Silver  Bullion  of  1890 11,579,610  00 


OmeralFund— 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 

Gold  Certificates 

Silver  Certificates 

Silver  Dollars 

Silver  Bullion 

United  States  Notes 

Treasury  Notesof  1^90 

National  Bank  Notes 

Fractional  Silver  Coin 

Fractional  Currency 

Minor  Coin 

Bonds  and  Interest  paid,  awaiting  re- 
imbursement   

In  National  Bank  DepotUarUs— 
To  Credit  of  Treasurer  of  United  States, 
To  Credit  of  United  States  Disbursing 
Oificers 

In  Treasury  qf  PMHppins  IHands^ 
To  Credit  of  Treasurer  of  United  States. 
To  Credit  of  United  States  Disbursing 
Oflicers 


$2,228,854,644  89 
$160,000,000  00 

985,828,869  00 


$89,476,122  27 

26,095,860  00 

6,410.710  00 

1,021,266  00 

822,169  62 

8,406,578  00 

77,147  00 

12,009,828  58 

8,806,926  50 

61  43 

450,940  18 

54,175  20 

$158,276,867  91 

8,270,809  67 

$166,446,787  58 

1,609,747  95 

4.102,852  95 


$148,138,774  68 


172,159,^88  48 


ToUl 

Demand  UabUitUs. 
Gold  Certificates $447,175,869  00 


890,298,118  16 
$1,405,621,982  16 


Silver  Certificates 

Treasury  Notes  of  1890 

National  Bank  5  Per  Cent.  Fund 

Outstanding  Checks  and  Warrants. . . 

Disbursing  Oflicers*  Balances 

Post>Offlce  Department  Account 

Miscellaneous  Items 


472.247,000  00 
15,?06,000  00 

$16,488,886  98 
6,490,055  18 
69.i;81,161  48 
7,027,827  64 
1,685,386  70 


$935,828,869  00 


90,918,217  88 

HeserveFund... $150,003,000  60 

Available  Cash  Balance 229,874,895  28 


$1,026,247,086  88 

879,374,895  28 
Total $1,405,621,962  16 
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PUBLIC  DEBTCTF  THESTATE'OF  NEW-YORK. 


Thb  following  statement  exhibits  the  Pablic  Debt  of  the  State 
of  New- York  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30th, 
1903,  compared  with  the  previous  five  years.  Prepared  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Otto  Eblsbt,  Comptroller  of  the  State  : 


Canal  Fand 

National  Gnard,  Pablic  Defence  . 
Adirondack  Park 


Total  Debt,  September  80,  1908. 


(8,600,660  00 
600,000  00 
.066,000  00 

19,666,660  00 


September  80,  1902 $9,920,660  00 

September  80,  1901 ...•.^..^  10,075,660  00 

September  80,  1900 10,130,660  00 

September  80,  1899 :.;.-. . .. . :  10,185.660  00 

September  80,  1898 .\.....'...  *'6;340.660  00 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  assessed  Talnation  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  State  of  New- York  taxable  for  State 
purposes  for  each  year,  from  1886  to  1903^  both  inclusive  : 


Ykabs. 


1887., 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890., 
1891. 
1892., 
1898. 
1894., 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898., 
1899., 
1900. 
1901., 
1902., 
1903. 


B^EilaU, 

Feimmal 
EtiaU, 

ptei 

;3,899.899,062 

.      $324,783,281 

$3,224,682,843 

8,026.229,788 

835,898,889 

8,361.128.177 

8,122,588.080 

846,611,861 

8,469,199,941 

3,213.171,201 

354,258,556 

.         8-,567,429,757 

8,298,823,931 

885,829,131 

8,683,653.062 

8,397,234,679 

882,159,067 

8,779.898,746 

8,526,654.815 

405,095,684 

8,931,750,499 

8,626.645.093 

411,413,856 

.   4,088.058,949 

8,761.678.J<84 

488,203,674      w,...    4,199,882,058 

8,841,582,748 

450.499;419         . 

4,292,082,167 

8,908.853,377 

459.859,526 

4.868,712.908 

4,041,826,586 

465,159,108 

4,606,985,694 

4,349,801,526 

548,809,498 

4.898,611,019 

4,413,848,496 

662.548,828 

6,076,896.834 

4,811,595.059 

649,707,698 

6,461,802,752 

5,093.025,771 

593,895,907 

6.686.921.678 

6.169,308,070        • 

.685,092,812 

6.754,400.882 

5,297,768,882 

656,736,289 

5,854.500.121 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK, 

Thb  following  statement  exhibits  the  Public  Debt  of  the  City  of 
New- York,  on  December  Slst,  1903.  Prepared  by  direction  of  the 
Hon.  Edwabd  M.  Geout,  Comptroller  of  the  City. 

FUNDED  DBBT. 

K.^Funded  Ikbt  qf  (hs  City  qf  Neio-Tork  at  now  eonsHtuUdt 
iuutd  tubuquent  to  January  1, 1898. 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fand  of  the  City  of  New-York, 

under  the  proviBlons  of  Section  906  of  Chapter  878  of  the 

Laws  of  1807,88  amended...-. |188.021,8tf  46 

2.  Payable  from  the  Water  Sinking  Fnnd  of  the  City  of  New- 

York,  nnder  the  provislonB  of  Section  10,  Article  8,  of  the 
Constltation  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  Section  808  of 

Chapter  878  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  aa  amended 19,870,844  74 

8.  Payable  from  the  Bapid  Transit  Sinking  Fond,  nnder 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  4  of  the   Laws  of  1891,  as 

amended....,.., •%mff" • 88,666,000  00 

4.  Payable  from  Assessments.,  r.. .........: 6,690,881  64 

6.  Payable  from  Taxation 7,687,149  81 

6.  Payable  from  l^axatiou,  nnder.  (h^.pjKvi^ions  of  the  Greater  .    . 

New- York  Charter,  as  amended  by  Chapter  108  of  the  Laws 

of  1908 8,600,000  00 

B.— Funded  Debt  <if  ike  City  of  NwhTork  as  conttUuUd  prior 

to  JoMtan/t  1. 1898.  »    ■ 

BoRouoHs  OP  Manhattan  and  thx  Bronx,  Citt  op  Nxw- 

YOBK. 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Bedemptlon  of  the 

City  Debt,  (Ist  lien,)  nnder  ordinances  of  the  Common 

Conndl 81,000  00 

2.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  th»  Bedemptlon  of  the  .  -.4 

City  Debt,  (2d  lien,)  nnder  the  provisions  of  Section  218  of 

Chapter  878of  the  Laws  of  1897,  as  amended 9,700,000  00 

8.  Payable  from  the  Siuking  Fund  for  the  Bedemptlon  of  the 
City  Debt,  under  the  provisions  of.  Section  8h)  of  Chapter 
878  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  as  amended 104,941,848  88 

4.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  'the  Bedemptibii  of  the 
City  Debt,  nnder  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  Chapter 
79of  theLawsof  1889 ..^«.r...... 9,883,100  00 

6.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  f6r'tHe*fte<iemptionbf  the 
City  Debt  No.  8,  npd^r  .the  .provisions  x>f  the  Conf>titatkmal 
Amendment  adopted  November  4, 1684,  and  of  Section  10, 
Article  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New- York. . .     41,977,000  00 

6.  Payable  from  Taxation 8,907,694  88 

7.  Payable  from  As4«MmenU.... ;..'... 6,958,636  81 

**  "County  o»  New- York. 

&  Payable  from  Taxation ;. 8,707.600  00 

C— Funded  Debit  qf  Corporations  in  the  Borough  qf  Brooklyn^ 

including  Kings  County,  issued  prior  to  January  1, 1898. 

Citt  or  BBbokLTN.'iNCLUDiHa  Annkxbd  Towns. 
1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking'  Fnnd  of'  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 

nnder  the  provisions  .of  Chapter  488  of  the  Laws  of  1860 

and  amendments  thereof. .'.  .".'.*.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 8,667iddO  t)0  *  ' 
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2.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fond  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
ander  the  proviBlons  of  Chapter  572  of  the  Lawe  of  1880, 
and  Chapter  443  of  the  Laws  of  1881 $860,000  00 

8.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fand  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 

ander  the  provislona  of  Chapter  648  of  the  Laws  of  1895. . .       7,041,667  41 

4.  Payable  from  the  Water  Sinking  Fand  of  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn, ander  the  proTuiona  of  Chapter  896  of  the  Laws  of 
1850,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  sapplementaxy 
thereto. 12,860,949  70 

6.  Payable  from  Taxation 28,908,120  08 

6.  Payable  ftrom  Aseeaunenta 6,031,620  00 

County  op  Kings. 

7.  Payable  from  Taxation ^     11,607,000  00 

Ti^—Fiinded  Dtbtt  of  C&rporaiions  in  the  Borough  of  Queens^ 
induding  Ou  Proportion  qf  the  Debt  of  the  County  of 
Queens  impoeed  upon  the  City  qf  New-York^  iented  prior  to 
January  1, 1898. 

COBFOliATXONS  OTHBB  TBUI  QVBBNS  COUNTT. 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fand  of  Long  Island  City  for  the 

Redemption  of  Reyenoe  Bonds,  ander  the  provisions  of 
Chapter782of  the  Laws  of  1895 487,000  00 

2.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fond  of  Long  Island  City  for  the 

Redemption  of  Fire  Bonds,  ander  the  provisions  of  Chapter 

12eof  theLawsof  1894 86,000  00 

8.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fand  of  Long  Island  City  for  the 

Redemption  of  Water  Bonds,  ander  the  provisions  of  the 

ConstltnUon  of  the  State  of  New- York,  Section  10,  Article  8.  19,000  00 

4.  Payable  from  Water  Revenue 487,000  00 

5.  Payable  from  Taxation 6,084,816  67 

6.  Payable  from  Assessments 1.007,077  88 

CoUNTT  OP  QUKXHB. 

Amount  to  be  borne  by  the  CUy  qf  NeuhTork— 

7.  Payable  from  TaxaUon 8,608,898  28 

^.—Funded  Debte  qf  Corporations  in  the  Borough  qf  BUhmond^ 
induding  Bichmond  County,  issued  prior  lo  January  1. 1898. 

COBFORATIONS  OTHKB  THAN  RlOHVOll^D  CoUNTT. 

1.  Payable  from  Taxation 1,118,114  66 

County  op  Richmond. 

S.  Payable  from  Taxation. 1.526,000  00 

Total  Fanded  Debt f48B|06l,0M  85 

TEBEPORART  DEBT. 

Issaed  in  anticipation  of  Taxes  of  1902 14,5tt,000  00 

Issaed  in  anticipation  of  Taxes  of  1908   27,190,600  00 

Total  Bonded  Debt 1526311,004  9 

SUMHABT. 

Total  Gross  Fanded  Debt ftttSOWiJtW  » 

Less  Amount  held  by  the  Conunlssioners  qf  the  SinkUtg  FunA^ 
For  Accoant  of  the  Sinking  Fand  for  the  Redemption  of  the 

City  Debt,  No.l 1104,808,778  » 
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For  Account  of  the  Sinking  Fond  for  the  Bedemption  of  the 

City  Debt,  No.  2 $88,671,886  00 

For  Accoant  of  the  Sinking  Fnnd  of  the  City  of  New-York. . . .  8,005,885  84 

For  Accoant  of  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New- 
York 1,088,845  06 

For  Account  of  the  Sinking  Fnnd  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 7,608,081  08 

For  Accoant  of  the  Water  Sinking  Fnnd  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  1,480,546  41 

For  Account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  Long  Island  City  for  the 

Bedemption  of  Bevenue  Bonda 880,000  00 

For  Accoant  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Payment  of  Interest 

on  City  Debt 878,500  00 

— • 160,898,608  05 

Net  Funded  Debt $864,160,401  80 

Temporary  Debt  (BeTenue  Bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes).       41,748,600  00 

Net  Bonded  Debt $875,918,00110 

The  amount  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  school  districts  In  the  town  of  Hempstead  which 
are  partly  within  the  City  of  New- York,  which  will  be  chargeable  to  the  City  of  New- York 
has  not  yet  been  judicially  detennlned. 

YaLUATIOH  or  TSB  BxAI.  and  PxaSOllAL  EsTATH    op  THH  SSTBRAL  BOBOUQBS  COMPBUIHe 
THS  CiTT  OP  NrW-YOBK  rOB  TBM  YXAB  1008. 

VakkMon  of 

penonal 

property  ex- 

emptjiam. 

BoTOuglu.  BmUE9taU.    Fisrmmal  EtkUi,  Total.       loetU  'J  axes  for 

Stats  purpotu 

ine>udea  in 

foregoing 

total. 

ManhatUn  and  the  Bronx..  $8,780,884,140  $564,606,804  $4,806,480,448  $108,708,806 

Brooklyn 868,748,857  100,068,848  068.704,706  18,673,616 

Qaeens 188,781,788  10,176,000  188,068,088  8,781,806 

Bichmond 48,184,607  6,081,660  40,156,147  161,800 

Totals $4,761,688,886       $680,866,098       $5,488,808,018       $110,866,616 
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POPULATION   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES.  THE  STATE  AND 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK. 

CompOedfram  iks  moeral  Official  C&Mtues/if  th^  ^Unifefi  Staiei  and  of  the  StaU 

of  Neva-York, 


Pqpuiatkmttrtke 

Yeab^  UniUdSUUsB. 

1790 .;*.'".'..; 8,929.214 

1800 5,808.488 

1810 7.239,881 

1814 

1820 9,688.822 

1826 

1880. 12,866,020 

1885. 

1840 17.069,458 

1845 

1850 28,191,876 

1855 

1860 81,448,821 

1865 

1870 88.558,371 

1875 

1880 50,152.866 

1890 62,622,260 

1892 

1900 76,808,887 

Population  (^  ths 
YBAB8.  OUy  ^  NttD-  Tort. 

1790 88,181 

1800 60,516 

1810 96,878 

1814. 95,519 

1820. 128,706 

1825 166,086 

1880 202,589 

1835 268,089 

1840 812,710 

1845 871,228 

1850 515,547 

1855 629,810 

1860 0...0  813,669 

1865. 726,886 

1870 942,292 

1875. 1,046,087 

1880 1,206.577 

1890 1,515,301 

1892 1.801,739 

1900 •8,437,202 


Population  qftMg 
ataUqfNew-Tork, 

840.120 
689.051 
959,049 
1,085.910 
1,872.111 
1.614.458 
1.918,606 
2,174.517 


2,604.496 
8.097.894 
8.466.212 
8  880.735 
8.881.777 
4,8^,769 
4.706.208 
5.083,810 
6,997.858 
6.518.844 
7,268.013 


1,603 

2,878 

4.403 

8.805 

7.175 

10,791 

15.894 

24.589 

88.233 

69.674 

96.838 

205.250 

266,661 

296.118 

896.099 

484,616 


806,34^ 
967.168 


•  The  OoDSoUdated  City. 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  exhOriting  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States,  from  the  organisation  of 
the  Mint  and  Branehe*  to  the  elote  of  the  JUeal  year  ended  June  dOth,  1903. 


From  1793 
"  1796 
*•  1801 
"  1811 
"  1821 
"  1881 
**  1811 
•*  1851 
••  1881 
'*  1871 
"  1881 
'•      1891 

1901 

1908 

1908 


to  1795.. 
to  1800.. 
to  1810., 
to  1820. 
to  1880.. 
to  1840.. 
to  1850., 
to  I860., 
to  1870.. 
to  1880.. 
to  1890.. 
to  1900. 


Total  Coinage. 


Gold. 

$71.485  00 

949,805  00 

4.8&0J42  50 

8.166.510  00 

1,908,098  60 

18,756,487  60 

89,889,817  50 

880,887,065  60 

898,409,54)  50 

898,185,751  00 

889,878,674  60 

644,400.067  60 

99,066.715  00 

61.9ro,578  60 

45,781,778  00 


Silver. 

$870,688  80 

1,069,770  95 

8,569,165  86 

6,970,810  95 

16,781.046  05 

87,809,957  00 

88,868.180  00 

46,588.183  00 

13,188.601  90 

156,183,087  10 

811,747,488  15 

192,064,045  40 

86,865,403  60 

80.116,809  45 

85,996,580  85 


Minor. 

$11,878  00 

6S,017  88 

1614S46  89 

191.158  07 

161,418  80 

842,882  81 

880,680  88 

1,849,618  68 

8,473,8^  00 

8,864,108  60 

8,683,771  80 

11,628,681  47 

8,009,568  08 

8,429,786  17 

8,484,691  18 


Total. 

$463,541  80 

8,080,593  77 

6,971.154  14 

9,328,479  58 

]8,&35.551  65 

46,408,766  71 

111,988,628  88 

878.068,881  08 

814,071,388  40 

650,512,946  60 

709,709,928  85 

847,966,634  37 

186,340,781  68 

94,586.678  18 

74,808,000  48 


$8,878,550,184  60     $887,583,369  CS     $40,418,456  16      $8,801,486,949  80 


SUMMART   OF  THE   CoiNAOE    OF  THE   MiNT  AND   BbANCHES. 

Summary  BxhUrit  of  the  Coinage  of  the  United  Slates,  flrom  tTie  organisation  of 
the  Mint  and  Branches  to  the  citoss  of  the  JUeal  year  ended  June  SOth,  1908. 

MoiTs.      Ariod.  Gold,                   SUver.               Minor,                 TotoL 

Philadelphia 1798,  $1,081,680,078  00     $459,506,988  10     $40,418,465  16     $1,681,648,449  85 

Kew-OrleaoB 1888,  46,426,060  00       880,451,852  00                     ....          875,877,908  00 

Charlotte,  to  March 

81,1861 1888,  6.048,64160                       ....                      ....              6,048,64160 

Dahlonei^  to  Feh. 

88.1861 1828.  6.115.989  00                       ....                     ....             6,115,989  00 

San  Francisco 1854,  1,871,504,407  00       178,113,000  76                     ....        1,448,617,407  75 

Canon  Cltj 1870,  83,829,085  00        85,419,594  80                     ....            49,878,619  80 

Total  Coinage $8,878,560,184  60     $887,583,809  05     $40,418,456  16     $9,301,486,949  80 
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Bars  Manufactubkd  at  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices  of  thb 

United  States. 


Statement  of  Bars  tnanufaetured  at  the  Minis  and  Assay  Offices  of  the  United 
States  during  thefieeal  pear  ended  June  dOth,  1908. 

standard  Unparted 

Mints— Gold.  FlmBan.     Mint  Ban,          Bora.  Bars,  TotaL 

PhUadelphia $3,094,418  88                 ....                 ....  ....  93,994.418  88 

San  Francisco ....                ....                ....  $198  41  192  41 

New-Orleans 10,149  14                 ....                 ....  ....  10,149  14 

AeSAT  OF7I0BS. 

New. York $48,748,818  97  $4,676,415  97  $8,807,976  98  $8,096  88  $51,185,205  00 

Carson. ....                 ....                 ....  271,688  06  871,638  08 

Denver ....                 ....                 ...  16.869,88186  15,869,88186 

Bois^.! ....                  ....                  ....  1,886,908  09  1,866,908  09 

Helena ....                 ....                 ....  2,400,944  89  8,400,944  88 

Charlotte ....                 ....                 ....  845,99115  846,99116 

StLoais ....                 ....                 ....  180,087  08  180,037  08 

Deadwood ....                 ....                 ....  964,184  88  964.184  88 

SeatUe 1,608.818  69                 ....                 ....  9,678,010  88  11.176,882  67 

Total  Gold $49,856,687  68  $4,676,416  87  $8,807,976  98  $80,884,818  41  $67,085,401  84 

Mints— SiLTXB. 

Philadelphia $169,048  40                ....                ....  ....  $150,048  40 

SauPrancisco 68.069  17                ....                 ....  $8  88  68,06140 

New-Orleans 4,618  66                ....                 ....  ....  4,518  66 

AssAT  Oftions. 

New-Tork $8,807,688  18     $839,988  96                 ....  78  $4,887,566  80 

Carson ....                 ....                 ....  $10,858  10  10,868  10 

Denver. ....                 ....                 ....  189,888  14  129,882  14 

Boi0« ....                  ....                  ....  89,88181  89,88181 

Helena ....                ....                 ....  84.474  00  84,474  00 

Charlotte ....                ....                 ....  1,800  16  1,800  16 

StLoais ....                  ....                  ....  1,480  00  1,480  00 

Deadwood ....                 ....                 ....  84,658  86  84,662  86 

SeatUe ....                ....                 ....  181,140  78  181,140  78 

Total  Silver $4,189,268  85     $889,082  96                 ....  $858,906  70  $4,883,088  09 

Total  Gold  and  Silver $91,848,484  83 
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Gold  and  Silybr  of  Domestic  Pboduotion — Continued. 


Statement  of  wweflnsd  Gold  and  Silver  of  Domestic  Produetion  hy  wdue,  its 
distribution  hy  Statssand  Territories,  Also  refined  Domestic  BuUion  {not 
distributed)  deposited  at  the  Mints  andAesay  Offices,  from  their  organisation 

to  ths  does  of  thefitcal  year  ended  June  80tA,  1908. 

LooALiTT.  CMd,  Silver,  Total. 

Alabama. $880.082  96  $855  24  $280.887  50 

Alaska. 15,&«,878  48  180,400  45  16,478,078  88 

ArfaoDa 14,1M,266  66  . .           14.947.497  59  . .              98.441,764  08 

California 7(16,148,180  04  ..            4.600.056  49  799,767,286  58 

Colorado 95,607.710  89  95,828,589  78  180,931,800  65 

Connectieiit 195  89  125  82 

Oeorgla 10,?15,165  05  11,885  18  ..             10,227,00118 

Idaho 48,584,885  74  2,119,767  52  45,654,608  96 

Indiana 478  99  9  29  ..                       48198 

Iowa. 1,818  17  65  60  ..                      1,888  07 

KatiSM 159  88  1  09  ..                         160  86 

Maine 85,708  69  8,719  70  89,428  89 

Maryland 25,974  88  49  80  96,828  79 

MaasachnaeUs 917  56  917  66 

Michigiin 509,879  86  4,876,029  49  4,877,006  78 

Minnesota ,  9.180  60  118  66  9,299  15 

MiMonri 898  60  ..                     68S  68  ..                      1,489  28 

Montana 90,758,868  29  92,658,875  96  118.806,788  55 

Nebraska 9,497  98  22  84  ..                      2,520  07 

Nevada 45,414,786  59  . .          106,755,670  78  . .            151,170,456  80 

New-Hampahirv 11,601  89  . .                        1  74  . .                    11,608  68 

New-Mexico 7,447,808  44  . .            7,566,148  99  . .              16,018,952  48 

New-York 1,058  88  62  1,050  46 

North  Carolina 19,166,405  91  65,580  69  12,281,986  60 

Oklahoma 18166  2  46  ..                        164  11 

Oregon 98,480.044  06  910,467  28  28,640,51188 

PennsyWania 1,188  84  2,688  47  8,726  81 

Sonth  Carolhia 2,896,882  79  7,274  78  9,905.607  57 

Sonth  Dakota. 88,618,560  86  ..             1,618.589  46  90,938,069  61 

Tenneesee 99,654  56  19  48  ..                   92,678  99 

Texas 11.782  67  6.868  99  ..                    17,596  96 

Utoh 8,518,22168  90,084,199  98  ..              98,597,848  81 

Vermont 87,144  69  64  86  ..                    87,209  76 

VliKlnia 1.794,70918  682  94  1,796^89187 

Washington 2,847,160  52  . .                 47,776  28  . .                9.894,906  60 

West  Virginia 248  74  ..                         8  79  ..                        947  46 

Wisconsin 1,100  77  88  54  ..                      1,148  81 

Wyoming 1,006,504  01  ..                 14,897  15  1,Q9J,901  16 

Philippine  Islands 64  20  ..                            06  ..                          6126 

Porto  Rico 8,077  60  ..                      189  99  ..                      8,217  42 

Other  sooices 49,208,48185  49,987,848  60  86,195.780  45 

Total  nnreflned....       $1,806,698,699  84  $961,747,578  66  $1,668,4 <6,ir<J  70 

Befined 934,291.996  99  575.199,888  94  1,609.491.859  98 

Grand  total $2,940,090,505  88  . .        $826,947,487  80  . .        $8,007,988,038  68 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  production  of  Gold  and  SUver  in  the  United  Slatei, 
from  1792  to  1865,  and  annuaUy  Hnee.  From  the  Report  of  (he  IhreUor 
of  ^e  Mint, 


1889., 
1890., 
1801  . 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895. . 
189«.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
189V. 
1900., 
1901.. 
1902., 


Oold, 
$14,000,000 
40S,687,000 
66,000,000 
66,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
46,000,000 
48,000,000 
89,200,000 
40,000,000 
46,100,000 
68,226,000 
68,600,000 
61,725,000 
48,000,000 
40,500,000 
60,000,000 
48,500,000 
86,000,000 
86,000,000 
88.600,000 
88,400,000 
89,900,000 
46,900,000 
61,200,000 
88,900,000 
86.000,000 
84,700.000 
82,600,000 
80,000,000 
80.800,000 
81,800,000 
85,000,000 
88.000.000 
88,175,000 
82,800,000 
82,845,000 
88,175.000 
88,000,000 
85,955,000 
89,500,000 
46,610,000 
68,088.000 
57,863,000 
64.468,000 
71,053,000 
79,171,000 
78,667,000 
80,000.000 

ToUl $2,548,:5i000 


YXABfl. 

April  2, 1792-Jal7  81, 1884 

Jnly  81, 1884~Dec<;mber  81, 1866. 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1«80 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1883 

1886 

1887 


SUver. 
iDBignificant. 
$800,000 
60,000 
60,000 
600,000 
100,000 
160,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 
8,600,000 
12,000,000 
11,260,000 
10,000,000 
18,600,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
28,000,000 
88,750,000 
86,750,000 
87,800,000 
81,700,000 
88,800,000 
89,800,000 
45.200,000 
40.800.000 
80,200,000 
48,000,000 
46,800,000 
46,200.000 
48.800,000 
61,600,000 
61,000.000 
68,350.000 
60,196,000 
64,646,000 
70,465.000 
75,417,000 
82.101.000 
77.676.000 
64,000,000 
72,051,000 
76.069,000 
69,637,000 
70,384.000 
70,807.000 
74,583,000 
71.888,000 
71,758,000 

$1,878,477,000 


ZWoL 
$14,O0Q/»0 
406,887,000 
66,06ajM0 
66,06(M)00 
60,500,000 
50.100.000 
46,150,000 
46,000.000 
48,700.000 
48.500.000 
67,100,000 
64.475,000 
68.500.000 

6^^^5,oQo 

«),000.0(» 
61.SO0O0O 
66,000,1X0 
66,500,000 
64,730.000 
71,750.000 
70.800,000 
66,100.000 
78,700.000 
86,700,000 
96.400.000 
79,700,000 
76,SOO.0U0 
77,700.000 
79,800.010 

76,soo.aoo 

79,G0QUW) 
8S.400.000 

86.oon.ooo 

86,350,000 
1^,370.000 
97,446,000 
108.310,000 
106.592.(0) 
116.101.000 
118.5S1.000 
IOS.500,000 
118.661.000 
128.157.W0 
127.000,000 
13I,Jiiu00o 
141.800,000 
158.7O4.00D 
150,035.000 
151«75fi,0») 

$4.417,«29,000 
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OPERATIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

NEW-YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  t?u  amount  of  Bullion  Deposits,  the  amount  of  Silver  parted 
from  Gold,  and  the  amount  of  Silver  and  Oold  Bars  manufactured  at  the 
United  States  Assay  Offlee  in  New-  York,  from  its  organization,  October  10, 
1B54,  to  the  year  ended  December  8U<,  1908. 

fiULLioM  Deposits.                                      Silver  Odd 

Tkabs.               r^ * .  Stiver  parted   Baremanu-  Sarsmanu. 

Odd.  Stiver.  from  Odd.       faclwed.  factured. 

1854.  Oct.  10  to  D«o.  81.  $0,300,898  $76,806  $67,560               %i,OM  $2.H88,059 

18'>5  to  1850,  (5  yean)..  89,9'J6,73S  6.670,078  712,747  1.274,»87  86.245. 1H8 

18G0  to  186(.  (5  yean)..  87.041.574  8,781.809  46*4,174  1,1^8,890  46,181,277 

1865  to  18^9.  (5  yean)..  48,914,7)20  8.2i4,lV6  467.436           2,88^9-^8  43,867,561 

1870  to  1874,  (5  yean)..  65,900,994  19,618,487  884.348  18,554,935  45,730,188 

1875tol879,  (5yeart)..  111,7.J0,348  86.494.817  44.2,781  86.7^1.049  96,758,001 

1880tol8H4,(5yean)..  198,414.485  27,447.609  484.968  27,8SH,869  199,801.476 

18'»  to  1889.  (5  years)..  151,848,709  84,210,^46  668.555  85  663,531  168.763.027 

1890  to  1894,  (6 yean)..  13.\064,8ll  88,464,786  873,806  88.6iM,887  ]34,8U8,980 

1895  to  1899,  (5  years)..  865,076,1^  82,073,200  298,166  82,20.',298  869,888,448 

1900 60,408,840  6,007,874  76,618           5,101,383  63.831.724 

1901 49,921,554  8,096,208  91,880           8,218,471  49.490,&99 

19(18 60,458,688  8,449,956  77,492           8,487,974  60,5-25,909 

1903 64,718,646  8,i«6(i,246  79,464           8,093,411  69,770,868 

Total $1,874,189,689     $198,610,171     $4,666,661     $187,888,068     $1,800,016,484 


Bullion  transmitted  from  the  Assay  Office  in  New  York  to  the  United  States 
Mints,  Philadelphia  and  New-Orleans,  for  Coinage,  from  October  10,  lt^54, 
to  December  Slst,  1908. 

Stiver. 

|n,417 
4,984,067 
8,461,876 
],;97.988 
8,9S6,702 
6,8')4,929 

956.688 
1,388.899 
8,889,677 

201,179 

828^988 
8tJ,767 
151,111 


Odd. 

ia54.0ct.  IOtoDec.81 $5,148,202 

1855  to  1A^9,  (5year8) 86,5J7,847 

1860  to  186*.  (5  years) 77,087.070 

1865  to  18»i9,  (5  years) 20.019,211 

1870  to  1874,  (6  years) 16,821,866 

1875to  ls7y,  (5  years) 48.776,244 

1880  to  188»,  (5  years) 149,851,985 

18^5  to  1889,  (5  years) 

181)0  to  lh94,  (6  years) 74.756,661 

189.5  to  1899,  (5  years) 126,6^7,270 

1900 86,188,043 

1901 

190.».... 

1908 

Total $579,910,849 


$81,614,468 


Oold  Bars  exchanged  for  Gold  Coin,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Congress  of  May  ' 

18»2. 


18<^2.. 

1883 

188«.. 

1885.. 

18^-... 

188?.. 

18^9.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 


70,1894 $4,850,880 

04    1895 25,126.688 

80    1896 22,128.039 

48    lb97 27,257,488 

:i5    1898 6.563,105 

69  ,  1899 9,a*6,459 

65    1900 48,7»«,298 

78    1901 .t.  66,900.042 

85,1902 8.V05,151 

07.1903 87,U^,178 

111         Total $468,447ilW 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   NEW-YORK  CLEARING    HOUSE. 

Prepared  by  direction  of  Mr.  Williax  Shbrbb,  Manager. 

Tub  New- York  Clearing  Hoase  has  been  in  operation  fifty  and 
a  qnarter  years.  Its  aggregate  transactions  daring  that  period, 
ended  December  31,  1903,  amount  to  $1,593,613,687,315.01. 

It  was  organized  on  the  11th  of  October,  1853,  and  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  fifty-five  banks  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

.    The  aggregate   yearly  transactions  since    its    organization  to 
January  1,  1904,  are  as  follows  : 

Exchanges. 

October  11,    1853,  to  October  let  1854 $5,750,455,987  06 

October  let,  1854,  "  1864,  (ten  years). . .  90,790,146,397  47 

1864,  *  *  1874,  (ten  years) . . .  298,582,884,469  96 

1874,  '*  1884,  (ten  years). . .  824,820,960,572  64 

1884,  "  1894,  (ten  years). . .  825,804,291,394  95 

1894,  "              1895 28,264.879.126  28 

1895,  •'              1896 29,850,894,883  87 

1896,  -              1897 81,387,760,947  98 

1897,  "              1898 89.858,413,947  74 

1898,  "              1899 57.368,230.771  38 

1899,  '*              1900 51,964,588.564  31 

1900,  "             1901 77,020.672,493  65 

1901,  "              1902 74,753,189.435  86 

1902,  *'             1903 70,833,655,940  29 

1903,  to  Janaary  Ist,  1904 15,338,833,340  87 

Total  Exchanges $1,521,334,358,274  21 

Balances. 

October  11,  1853,  to  October  let,  1854 $297,411,493  6)1 

October  let,  1854.      "      1864,  (ten  years). . .  4,880,899,523  10 

1864,      ••      1874,  (ten  years)...  11,928,686,969  59 

1874,      •*      1884,  (ten  years). . .  14,767,073,255  50 

1884,      '•      1894,  (ten  years).,.  16,193,007.9ia  84 

1894,  •*      1895 1,896.574,849  11 

1895,  '*      1896 1,843,289,238  66 

1896,  •'      1897 1,908,901.897  67 

1897,  "      1898 2,338,529,016  48 

1898,  •'      1899 8.085,971,370  58 

1899,  *•      1900 2,730,441,810  27 

1900,  •'      1901 3,515,037,741  05 

1901,  ••      1902 8,877,504  072  11 

1902,  "      1903 8,315.516.487  48 

1903,  to  January  let,  1904 700,483,823  77 

Total  Balances $72. 279,329,040  80 

The  average  Exchanges  per  day  during  the  years  1902  and  1903, 
were  as  follows  : 

Ended  October  Ist,  1902 $245,898,649  46 

1903 288,005,447  17 

And  the  average  Balances  per  day  : 

Ended  October  Ist.  1902 $11,110,210  70 

1903 10,906,80488 
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8tatem&rU  shovfing  the  OUaring  H<m%e  Tramaetiona  Jot  each  month  from 
Janwiry  lit  to  December  81«<.  1908,  mlh  the  Loans,  Specie  Legal  Tendere, 
and  Deposits  of  the  Associated  Banks,  and  the  Per  Centage  of  Specie  and 
Legal  Tenders  to  Net  Deposits,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 


1908.  Bxehang€$, 

January |7. 186, 120,463  10 

Febroary 5,241,211,010  91 

March 6,004,210,385  26 

April 6.944,860.971  08 

May 5,574,929,186  47 

June 6.746.786,292  67 

July 6,977,778,695  48 

August 4.664.648,808  68 

September 4.291,46^,851  61 

October 6,238.275,202  40 

November 4,607,923,443  10 

December ? . . .  6,497,634,695  37 


Total  for  the  year. 


165,970,837,955  03 


1908.  Loam, 

January |875,352,100 

February. 924,958,600 

March 939,693,800 

April 903,984,900 

May 914,079,000 

June 915,138,100 

July  917,444.200 

AugUBt 908.864,600 

September 924,415,800 

October 912,903,100 

November 900,095.500 

December 882,002,800 


Balancet. 

$846,592,548  14 
284.302,932  07 
253,076,380  32 
281,657,046  81 
265,722,333  25 
297,450.383  53 
314,096.864  22 
286,996,509  19 
214.818,911  47 
267.731.556  86 
199,790,766  14 
242,961.502  77 

$8,143,097,671  27 

Pw  Ctnlag^pf 
Speeie^  SpeeU  to  .\et 

Depotila. 

17.76 
18.93 
18.00 
17.79 
18.48 
17.44 
17.62 
18.76 
18.81 
18.66 
18.86 
17.98 


$164,998,700 
178.014,800 
168,658.600 
158.146,200 
167,438.300 
156,729,800 
159,802.800 
170,788.300 
172.736.000 
167.478.400 
159,485,900 
151,611,600 


1908. 


January... 
February.. 
March. .. . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  , 

October 

November  . 
December  . 


Legal  Tendert, 

$78,478,900 
75,675,900 
66,168,800 
66,175.200 
70,183.600 
72,702,100 
75,048.600 
80,786,200 
74,093,800 
70,762,700 
62,969,500 
65,418,800 


Per  Centage  qf 

Legal  lendereto 

Net  DepoeUe. 

08.42 
08.03 
07.06 
07.44 
07.74 
08.09 
08.32 
08.87 
08.07 
07.88 
07.25 
07.76 


Total  Exchanges  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1908. 
*'     Balances         "  "  "         31,  1903, 


Net  DepoHts. 

$878,115,000 
940,180.100 
936,639.700 
888.762,3(»0 
905,760.200 
898.625.000 
903,892.900 
909,857,700 
918,131.300 
897,214,400 
868.044,700 
842,900,400 


$65,970,337,955  03 
3,143,097,671  27 


Total  Transactions  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1903,      $69,113,435,626  30 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

IkCORFORATED  U17DER  THE  BANKING  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Banks 
incorporated  under  the  Banking  laws  of  the  State  of  New- York  at 
the  dates  mentioned,  during  the  year  1903,  as  shown  by  their 
reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Hon.  Fbedekick  D.  Kilburn, 
Superintendent. 

City    of    New-Yobk, 

RESOURCES. 

statement  of  Statement  of  Statement  of  Statement  of 

condition,  condition,  condition,  condition, 

FA,  S6. 1003.  M<xy  28, 1908.  Aug,  85,  1S08.   Dtc.  8, 190S. 
Loans  and  Dlsconnta,  leas  due  from 

Directors $144,086,928  $148,178,611  $146,894,488  $147,9»,.190 

Liability  of  Directors  as  makers 2,72'2,6t9  8,967,888  4,168.671  8,884,%6 

Overdrafts 48,956  65,969  66,568  89,W4 

Dne  from  Tnist  Companies,  Banks, 

Bankers  and  Brokers 14,641.286  15,867,441  16,081.170  17,976.841 

Beal  Estate 8,4Q9,801  9,078,886  9.810,908  9.378,«4; 

Mortgages  owned 666,480  747,946  880.949  656,1^ 

Stocks  and  Bonds 9,193,475  10,066.981  10,088,758  9,(>S6.6:B 

Specie 28,881,057  84.676,004  86,189.911  19,906.«6 

United    States    Legal  Tenders  and 

Circniating     Notes     of     National 

Banks 18,058,887  18,187,766  12.457,883  13,998.797 

Cash  Items 88,566,696  10,978,116  96,764,189  8^117,149 

Assets  not  incladed  in  any  of  the 

abovebeads 419,433  448,440  485,617  576.683 

Add  for  Genu 108  186  184  1^ 

Total  Resonrces $850,067,618     $884,566,447     $850,076,769     $9a68,167,S» 

LIABILITIES. 

Capitol $15,682,700  $16,078,700  $17,878,700  $17,878,700 

SnrplQsFund 14,898,159  14,930,088  15,808,660  153i'7.706 

Undivided  Profits 6,638,289  7,417,976  7,454,996  7.9h6,T99 

Dne  Depositors  on  Demand 174,074,685  160,088,418  166,889.580  184,807,93 

Dae    to    Trust    Companies,    Banks, 

Bankers  and  Brokers 86,784,&56  84,878.604  80,096.148  83,579,8)4 

Dne  Savings  Banks 11,816,780  10,704,908  11,406,447  18,153,^ 

Due  Treasurer  of|  the  State  of  New- 
York 560,697  488,464  718,844  nSJM 

Amonnt  dne,  not  included  in  any  of 

the  above  beads 888,594  46,400  897,945  I9&,3GB 

AddforCento 64  66  68  61 

Total  Liabilities $8&O,O07,618     $884,666,447     $850,076,769     $a6t,lS7,8:9 
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STATE  BANKS—  Continued, 


The  State  of  New- York,  (The  City  of  New-Tork  included.) 


RESOURCES. 


statement  of  Statement  of  Statement  of    Statement  of 

condition.  condition.  condition.  condition. 

J?Vft.26,  1908.  J/flyaS,  190«.  ^w^.  25, 1908,  2V«.  8,  1903. 
Loana  and  Dlacoanta,  leaa  doe  from 

Directors $21«,«70.8W  $218,642,066  $215,188,294  $219,050,784 

Liability  of  Directors  aa  makers....  6.950,628  7.908,961  9,129,969  8,671,£03 

OTerdrafts 186,868  207,828  171,981  U0.609 

Dae  from  Tmat  Companies,  Banks, 

Bankers  and  Brokers 80,768,888  80,048,818  80,206,676  88,180,885 

RealEstate 11,407.566  11,827,742  11,966,180  12,020,927 

Mortgages  owned 4,150.106  8,808,804  8,890,948  4,048,572 

Stocks  and  Bonds 24,818,576  24,080,168  24,248,267  28,984,740 

Specie 26,458,286  27,074,194  28,864,470  22,544,487 

United  States  Legal  Tenders   and 

Circulating   Notes    of    National 

Banks 16,502,682  15,617,892  16,197,880  18,018,745 

Cash  Items 84.799,486  12,277.700  26,961.454  89,619,870 

Assets  not  Included  in  any  of  the 

aboveheads 686,841  696,492  726.712  848,814 

AddforCents 574  608  604  602 

Total  Resources $869,880,785  $862,082,747  $867,618,845  $882,060,288 

LUBILITIES. 

Capital $27,226,200  $27,945,700  $29,145,700  $28,495,700 

SnrplQS  Fand 20,664,174  20,880,861  21,974,127  22,471,518 

Undivided  Profits 10,188,291  10,840,408  10,746,966  ll,2e8,T26 

Dae  Depositors  on  Demand 262,408,714  244,710,888  250,915.540  269,879,670 

Dae  to  Tnist  Companies,  Banks,  * 

Bankers  and  Brokers 82,460,680  81,898,670  87,588,215  82,251,581 

Dae  Sayings  Banks 14,578,244  14,072,509  14,871,250  15,651,420 

Dae  Treasnrer  of  the  State  of  New- 
York 1,400,011  1,271,464  1.616,548  1.668.844 

Amount  Due,  not  Included  in  any  of 

the  above  heads 528,921  867,401  809,679  488,018 

AddforCenU 290  806  SOO  802 

Total  LiabUIties $869,889,725  $852,082,747  $867,618,845  $882,080,288 

O 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  POST  OFFICE. 

Fob  thb  Ybar  1903. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  transactions  of  the  New- 
York  Post  OflSce  for  the  year  ended  December  Slst,  1903.  Pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, by  direction  of  the  Hon.  Cobnblius  Van  Cott,  Postmaster  : 


MoMBT  Obdkb  Dbpabtxemt. 

No.  ItmnM, 

Domestic  Money  Orders  iBsned  and  fees, 121,114 

Intematlonsl "        "        "       "       "    81,000 

Domestic  Money  Orders  paid, 4,600,747 

Intematlonal "        "        "    66.006 

Remittances  from  Postmasters, 86,960 

Postmasters*  DrafU  paid 66,810 

Postmaster  Qeneral*s  Acconnt,  Deposited  in  8ab-T(easary  and 

Checks  received, 

Bills  of  Exchange  purchased, 

Money  Orders  osrtlfled  to  and  receiTed  from  Foreign  Coantzles, . . .  9,067,884 

Miscellaneous  Account!,  Rovanne,  Postage,  Ac, 2,186 

Money  Order  Bosinees  at  Stations  and  Branches, 868,606 

Total  business, 7,900,462 

Increase  over  1902, 1,248,792 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Great  Britain, 538,112 

"       reoeivedfrom       "          126,267 

Total 679,869 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Germany, 287,249 

"       receivedfrom    "       64068 

Total 801,817 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Switserland, 48,611 

receivedfrom       "         6,802 

Total 60,418 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Italy, 191,658 

receivedfrom"  5,868 

Total 197,616 

Money  Orders  certified  to  France, 49,620 

"       receivedfrom    "    88,605 

Total 88,125 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Sweden, 142,268 

receivedfrom    "      9,668 

Total, 151,981 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Belgium, 14,231 

*•          "       receivedfrom    *•       5,725 

Total 19,956 


Amount, 
$1,607,858  74 
592,389  12 
84.881,496  05 
966,996  15 
69,885,104  17 
28,242,887  76 

86,578,881  87 
80,878,881  00 
40,081,272  81 
7,147,768  60 
19.919,878  54 

$269,505,905  71 
46,214,148  47 

$6,842,290  06 
1,474,068  56 

$8,816,858  64 

$8,872,776  48 
1,652,997  78 

$5,025,074  16 

$618,810  88 
129,718  70 

$748,529  56 

$7,729,257  86 
284,198  92 

$7,968,461  78 

$841,049  54 
811,792  88 

$1,152,842  42 

$2,758,074  78 
488,441  90 

$8,186,516  68 

$881,580  05 
96,5n  82 


$4S8,1M  87 
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A'o  itmM. 
* 

Money  Orders  certified  to  PortDgal, 2,082 

**       received  from    "       S25 

Total, 2,857 

Money  Ordert  certified  to  Jamaica 1,167 

'*          **       reoeivedfrom    *'     8,510 

Total 4,677 

Vl  oney  Orders  certified  to  Windward  Islands, 2,814 

recelvedfrom     "             "     2,472 

Total, 5,266 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Cape  Colony, 653 

•»          "       receiyedfrom     "            6,a6» 

Total, 6,921 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Leeward  Islands 1 ,244 

'•          *•       recelvedfrom    ••          *•        718 

ToUl, TflS 

Money  Orders  certifiM  to  Norway, 61,586 

receivedfrom    "      4,»88 

Totaj ~66,684 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Netherlands, 8,185 

•*          **       recelvedfrom       "       4.190 

ToUl, 12,825 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Denmark, 21,228 

•*          ••       recelvedfrom    *•       4,071 

Total 25,294 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Bahamas, 201 

»*          "       receiyedfrom    •*       1,100 

Totol, 1,801 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Trinidad  and  Tohago, 894 

"       receiyedfrom    *»        "         •*       2,699 

Total ! 8.093 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Anstria, 125,786 

'*       recelvedfrom    **      18,009 

Total 188,745 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Hangary, 97,923 

"       recelvedfrom    "       7.654 

Total, 105,577 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Bermuda, 319 

"          **       receiyedfrom    *•       769 

Total 1,088 

Money  Orders  certified  to  British  Gaiana, 44-j 

**       recelvedfrom       **             •?,015 

Total, 2,457 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Salvador, 15 

"          **       reooivedfrom    *•      68 

Total 83 


^SWM/. 

$]0«,1S8  88 
9,0fS24 

""$118,101  5* 

$15,40S  M 
40.2S8C2 

$55,641  98 

$86,608  <» 
83,83  » 

$70,482  84 

$i?.o^  n 

87.990  58 

$100,017  SI 

$18,199  03 
11,6MS5 

!Fo,888  9: 

$1,819,414  m 
18S,751  8S 

$1,518,166  48 

$94.586  28 
51,^54  23 

$146,440  50 

$841,489  S4 

87.966  16 

$428,36  10 

$8,318  06 
6,439  SO 

$4.8  2  « 
19.074  CO 

$23,906  SI 

$3,116,091  44 
405,7?6S1 

$3.5-^1.86  i& 

$3,9i)8,1l6W 
3J6,14i  58 

$3,584,261  l> 

$3,5«  » 
6,54*67 

$12,077  i: 

$S.71T:9 
14,146  09 

$19,864  4? 

$^40 
34043 

$S6S8I 
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No,  lUmt*  Amount. 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Laxembus, 1,186  $27,607  84 

"       recelyedfrom       "       400  14,90102 

Total 1^  $42,608  86 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Hondonu, 29  $42189 

received  from    "       41  1,618  40 

Total 70  $1^^6  29 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Bgypt, 681  $10,480  00 

"       received  from  *•    1,269  16,604  91 

Total lliJo  $26,984  97 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Chili 169  $1,057  88 

*•       received  ftrom  "  680  4,247  19 

Total 799  $8,806  07 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Rassia, 179,268  $8,882,298  92 

"       receivedfrom    "    8.671  181,8<9  66 

Total, 182,924  $8,464,148  48 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Greece, 1,666  $62,660  70 

"       receivedfrom    "    49  488  88 

Total, IjS  $68.089  08 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Transvaal 187  $4,984  10 

»•       receivedfrom      -      1,654  28,616  42 

Total 1J41  $28,499  62 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Bolivia, 15  $911  76 

"          "       receivedfrom   "     84  1,078  60 

Total 49  $1^966  86 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Liberia 18  $92  07 

''          "       receivedfrom    "    24  460  06 

Total 87  $662  12 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Costa  Rica 16  $168  82 

'*       receivedfrom 171  1,699  60 

Total 186  $1^867  92 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Pern 16  $220  96 

receivedfrom" 41  809  76 

Total 67  $580  72 

Rboistrt  Dbpartxbiit. 

Registered  Packages  opened, 1,996,747 

"        intransit, 1,478,986 

Letters  delivered 2,838,505 

received  in  mails  for  distribation, 8,013,566 

Letters  registered, 1,945,067 

Fees  on  same, $166,605  86 

Thirdand  Foorth  Class  parcels  registered, 479,768 

Feesonsame,    $88,880  24 

Registered  Packages  and  Poaches  despatched, 1,490,406 

Money  Order  packages  dlstribate^, 68,424 

Total,  1903 18,808,466 

Total,  1902 12,010,579 
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Cabrisbs*  Dkfabtxbkt. 

Registered  Letters  delWerod  by  Carriera, 2,142,807 

Local  Letters  and  Postal  Cards  deposited  in  the  General  Poet  Office, 3S,S£5,77S 

Postal  Cards  deposited  in  Stations,  104,«O.S13 

LocalLetters       "                  ••      144,716,4» 

MaULetters         "                  ••      881,586,917 

Newspapers,  Ac.,  deposited  in  Stations, 356, 10S^6 

Letters  returned  to  card  of  senders  by  General  Post  Office  and  Branches, 1,709,585 

A.moant  of  Stamps,  Stamped  Envelopes,  Ac.,  sold  at  Stations, $7,505,£86  98 


Inquiry  and  Dbad  Lkttkb  Dkpabtxbmt. 


Namber  of  inqoiries  for  missing  mail  matter, 

Namber  of  cases  saccessf  ally  terminated, 38,583 

Losses  reported  to  Chief  Inspector  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 28.607 

67,140 
Letters,  tracers,  notiUcations,  Ac.,  sent  oat  relative  to  missing  mail  matter,. . . 

Unclaimed  advertised  Letters 

City  Letters, 

*  *        Miscellaneons  Letters, 

Letters  returned  to  card  of  senders 

Misdirected  Card  Letters  forwarded  to  correct  address  after  inqnliy  of  sender. 

Domestic  held  for  postage,  8d  and  4th  class  matter,  notified 

forwarded, 

unclaimed, 

Total  namber  of  Letters  misdirected,  corrected  and  forwarded 

"  "  "  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 

**  "  Postal  Cards,  misdirected,  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 

Packages  containing  anmailable  destructive  matter,.  

*'             *'                **                **                **     returned  to  senders  or  ad- 
dressees,  

»•     sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 

Letters  and  Packages  refused  by  addressees  for  postage  due, 

**     toflctitious  addresses 

''     addressed  to  foreign  countries  held  for  postage, 

*'  *'  **  »*       oonuining  coin  and  Jewelry,  anmailable. 

Domestic  Letters  held  for  postage,  addressees  notified, 

"  **  "  **       forwarded, 

"       unclaimed 

Hotel  Letters  anclaimed  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 

Misdirected  2d  class  matter  returned  to  publishers 

Newspapers  misdirected  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 

Foreign  Newspapers  received  withoat  address, 

BoundBooks  **  "  " 

Valuable  Dead  Letters  retomed  from  Dead  Letter  Office  for  special  delivery, . . 
Total  namber  of  pieces  of  mall  matter  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office, 

Foreign  Dspartxknt. 

Letters  forwarded  to  Foreign  Countries, 

Letter  Bags  de  1  i vered , 

Paper     *'  "         

Letters  received  from  Foreign  Countries 

Letter  Bags  received,  

Paper    **  "       

Su  pplementary  Postage, 


67,140 


553,0B4 

466.9eh 

OK.786 

34.554 

119.700 

28.K0 

8,0:7 

6,r4 

2.708 

1,284,568 

180,153 

61,041 

1,9» 

657 

],2SS 

23,3^ 

17.772 

1.515 

157 

5645S 

45,108 

11,145 

80,309 

129,512 

11,434 

48.83 

2,778 

5.7St 

2,154,178 


78,568.^10 
115.4S 
1^.^94 

41.967.23 
135,457 
119,981 

|2],4»TV 
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AVBRAOB  QUANTITIBfl  OF  MaZL  MaTTBR  DiBP08BI>  OF  IS  ONB  DaT  DUHZKO  THH  YEAR  1903. 


LetUrs. 
Number, 


Weight, 
Pounds. 


Lbttbr  Mails. 

OriglnaUng  at  New-York 1.716,890  89,916 

Received  in  mall 384,131  6,607 

Poaches  despatched  to  365  Post  Offices  and  164  Routes,  at  an  average 
weight  of  19  lbs.  each, 1.490  28,810 


Nbwspapbb  Maii^Sd,  8d  and  4th  Class  Mattbb. 


Sacks  of  matter  received  for  dlstribntlon  at  an  average  weight  of  60  lbs. 

each 

Sacks  of  matter  despatched  to  568  Post  Offices  and  404  Routes,  at  an 

average  weight  of  60  lbs.  each, 


*    Total  weight  of  mail  matter,  sacks  and  pouches,  despatched 

FoBBiON  Mattbb. 

lUeeived  per  Steamers. 

Average  number  of  Letters, 35,750 

Contained  in  bags 

Average  number  of  bags  of  papers, 


2,896 

148,760 

8,496 

509,760 

658,520 

Boos, 


Ni 


Totals,.. 


83 
78 


156 


Weight. 
Founds. 


914 
1,022 

1,985 


Despatched  per  Steamers. 

Average  number  of  Letters, 52,206 

Contained  in  bags, 

Average  number  of  bags  of  papers 


Totals.. 


88 
182 


205 


996 
7,820 

8.316 


Local  Mattbb— Lbttbbs. 


Lock  3kd  Delioerv. 
Letters  and  Postal  Cards.. 


Letters, 
Number, 

598.384 


Weight. 
Pounds. 

8,577 


Rboafitttlation. 


No,  Letters.   No.  Bags,    Weight, 


Domestic  Matter 3,000,511  9,986 

Foreign  matter,  inward, 25,750  156 

Totals  of  matter  despatched  over  inland  routes,. 2,026,261  10,142 

Foreign  matter,  outward. 52,206  205 

Letters.     Weight. 
Number.   Pounds. 


Lock  Box  Delivery, 598,884 


8,577 


598,884 


658,520 
1.935 

655,455 
8,816 


8,577 


2,676,853         10,347         673,348 
Totals  for  the  year  1908 977,051,815    8,776.655  345.407.020 
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Cash  Statexbst  fob  thb  Ykab  ending  Dsobmbbb  SIbt,  1908. 

Bevenue  Otneral 

DOU  Rmm,  Account.  AceouU. 

To  Bales  of  Postage  Stamps,  Stamped  Paper,  Ac |12,S97,S77  23 

*»  Second  Class  Postage, 1,156.412  28 

••  Unpaid  Postage, 89,671  68 

"  Mail  Sacks 86  40 

*•  Box  Rents 85,512  62 

"  Misoellaneoos 4,118  67 

**  Transfer  from  Money  Order  Accoant, ....                  $834,195  16 

**  Balance  from  Eteyenae  Account, ....                 8,790,178  9! 

Totals f  18,588,025J  77         $9,624,874  OS 

OrwiUIUnu. 

ByCIerkHlre , $2,580,582  14  

*' General  Expense, 887,848  02 

•*  ShipLetters. 15  76 

"  Poetmaster^s Compensation, 8,000  00               .... 

"  Special  Delivery  Service 94,848  96 

••  Free  Delivery  Service 1,751,710  14 

*' Money  Order  Service, 172  95 

**  Rent  Canceling  Machines 18,810  00               .... 

•' Power  for   "             *•       91188 

"  Rural  Free  Delivery ....                 $633,060  73 

*'  Railway  Mall  Service, ....                   248,227  07 

"  Foreign  Mail  Transportation ....                    25,288  28 

*'  Department  Drafts, ....                    23,85258 

'■  Deposit  to  credit  of  the  United  States, ....                6.178,791  <8 

"  Transfer  to  Money  Order  Account, ....                2,515.119  94 

' '  Balance  due  United  States,  (Net  Revenue,) 8,790,178  92 

Totals $18,588,028  77         $9,624,974  08 

COMPABATITB  StATBXBMT. 

1908.    Sales  Of  Stamps,  Ac $12,297,277  28 

Second  Class  Postage, 1,156,412  22 

Postage  Due  Stamps 89,67168 

$18,543,361  06 

1902.    Sales  of  Stamps,  &c $11,238,556  79 

Second  Class  Postage 1,061.198  63 

Postage  Due  Stamps, 84,557  69 

12,SM.113  11 

Increase,  (0.40  per  cent.,) $1,159,017  97 

Nbt  Rbtbnub. 

1908 f8.790,l^K 

190i 8,005.975  56 

Increase,  (9.80  per  cent.,) $784,t03  86 
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RANGE  OF  PRICES  OF  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  AT  NEW-YORK. 
DUBING    THE    TkAB    1903.       . 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  monthly  range  of  prices 
of  Government  Securities  at  New-Tork  during  the  year  1903. 
Compiled  from  actual  sales  made  at  the  Stock  Exchange  : 


Coupon  Bonds. 


Rkoistebkd  Bonds. 


2'*. 

January—  1980. 

Opening 

BiKhest 

Lowest 

Closing 

February- 
Opening...    107 
Highest...    — 
Lowest. . . . 
Closing . . . 

March- 
Opening... 
Highesf.... 
Lowest. . . . 
Closing . . . 

AprU. 
Opening... 
Highest... 
Lowest .... 
Closing 


8>. 
8'*.      1918.      i's. 
1918.    SmaU,  1907. 

106         '.'.!'.    109^ 


4V.       V9. 
19S6.    1904. 


186 

186  108^ 

136  103 

186  108 


10^  ...;  lOOM 

109  ..;.  Ill 

108^  ....  109^ 

109  ....  Ill 


187  K 

187H  1<    , 

187  108] 

137H  K 


Opening. . . 
Highest... 
Lowf St .... 
Closing . . . 

August- 
Opening 

Highest 

Lowest ., 

O»»iog 

September— 
Opening...    103% 
Hi;;hcst...    lOt^ 
Lowest...    1<)8% 
Closing  . . .     lOSi^ 

October- 
Opening...    10  j^^ 
UUhetft...    10794 
Lowest....     100% 
Closing...    107X 

November- 
Opening...     100^ 
Higheal...    10  i^ 
Lowest . . ..    100^ 
Closing..  .    106^ 

December— 
Opening...     106^ 
Highest...     1 061^ 
Lowest....     lOU^ 
Closing....    1l6^ 


108  ....  Ill 

109  ....  111^ 
107U  ....  Ill 
107^1  ....  IH^ 


109^ 
110 
l09Vli 
110 

108M 
109^ 
108>4 
109^ 

WW 

lllg 
llli^ 

106% 
110^ 
10F% 
110 

1 

111 
111 

iiojj 

106^  107H 

108^  107^ 

107»^  107^ 

108  107Vii 

107  ....  110^ 

108  ....  110*^ 

107  ....  11014 

108  ....  110^2 


Vs. 

8V.   8's.  1U18.   4'«.   4V. 

Com.    1918.  SmaU.    1907.  1926. 


109  18594 

110«  l^^ 

109  135 

llOM  I369i 


Vs. 
1901. 


134V4  101 

I84>i  101 

184>4  101 

18  tM  101>4 


llOJi  188ii 

111  136^ 

1109^  185?^ 

Ill  135^ 


lOlJi 

101^ 

lOlJi 

IOIJ1 

109  185   101^ 

110  136^  101^ 

109  135   lOlVi 

110  135^  101^ 

llOH  13AM  ... 

112  135^4  ... 

110^  135J^  ... 

lie  185^  ... 

112^ 
112K 
112M 
112>4  1331^ 

109 

109«   .... 

109 

109J6   .... 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  LEADING  ART  ICLES  IN  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKET. 

TiiK  following  statement  exhibits  the  comparative  prices  of  lead- 
ing articles  of  produce  in  the  New- York  market  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  for  the  last  five  years : 

1899.  1900. 

Ashes-PoU lOOlbB.  |4.85  $4.75 

Pewls lOOlbs.  6.75            6.62^ 

BreadBtnffB— Wheat  Flour,  Stote bbl.  8.S0           4.45 

Wwtern bbl.  8.85            4.06 

RyePlonr bbl.  8.20           8.1^ 

Corn  Meal— Brandywine bbl.  2.26            8.45 

Wbeat-No.  1  Spring bnah.  .78^          .83^ 

Rye— Western bnah.  .59            .66 

Oats-State  bash.  .29^        -^H 

WcBtem bnah.  .81            .28^ 

Com— Old  Western,  mixed bash.  .39^        .4694 

Cotton-Middling  upland lb.  .07 11-16  .10  6-16 

Mlddliuggood lb.  .08            .10^ 

Pish— Dry  Cod quintal,  6.87K  6.75 

No.  1  Bay  Mackerel bbl.  S7.00  26.60 

Fruits-Raisins,  layers box,  1.62^  1.60 

Currants lb.  .05^         .09H 

Hay-Shipping lOOIbs.  .75            .85 

Hemp-Manila lb.  .14^        .079^ 

Hops lb.  .12><        .18 

Iron— Scotch  Pig ton,  Nom.  Nom. 

American  Pig ton,  22.00  14.60 

Laths M.  2.25  2.86 

Leather— Hemlock  sole,  light lb.  .26j^         .24^ 

Oak  sole,  light lb.  .20^         .38H 

Molasses— New-Orleans gall.  .16^^        .  15 

Naval  Stores— Spirits  Turpentine  ....  gall.  .52^        .89 

Common  Rosin bbl.  1 .60  1.72H 

oils— Crude  Whale gall.  Nom.         Nom. 

•*       Sperm gall.  .6SVi  .66 

Linseed gall.  .60^        .60 

Petroleum— Crude gall.  Nom.  Nom. 

Refined  in  bulk,  S.  W. .  .gall.  .09  9-10     .06  1-20 

Provisions-Pork,  Mess bbl.  10.36            12.76 

'*     Prime bbl.  12.25  16.25 

Beef,  Extra,  Mess bbl.  9.00  9.25 

Beef.  Hams bbl.  21.75  17.60 

Hams,  pickled lb.  .08^         .OS*^ 

Shoulders,  pickled lb.  .059^         .069^ 

Lard-Western lb.  .059-10    .QTH 

Butter,  Prime  State lb.  .26^         .28)^ 

Cheese.  Fine  Factory lb.  .12^        .10^ 

Rice,  good lb.  .OJ94         .04% 

Salt,  Liverpool,  ground sack,  .93^        .90 

Ashton*s sack.  2.10  2.10 

Seeds,  Clover lb.  .06^^         .09H 

Sugar-Cuba,  raw lb.  .04J4         .0496 

Reflned,hardB lb.  .04  15-16   .058-6 

Tallow lb.  .05^6  .05 

Wool,  Ohio  fleece lb.  .86            .28^ 


1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

$4.12^ 

•4.87^ 

16.60 

5.26 

6.26 

6.75 

4.10 

4.45 

4.80 

8.70 

4.10 

4.25 

8.50 

8.30 

8.41^ 

8.80 

8.20 

2.90 

.87H 

.Sti^ 

.»96 

.ffTH 

.59 

.58 

.MJi 

.42 

.4Si4 

.62 

.asw 

.4^ 

.7096 

.68J< 

.58 

.087-16 

.09 

.1»6 

.0894 

.09M 

.13 15-16 

6.75 

5.50 

6.25 

1&25 

30.60 

80.00 

1.67« 

1.76 

1.75 

.«% 

.0596 

.01% 

.87H 

.9^ 

.72% 

.11  1-16 

.0856 

.0% 

.1494 

.85 

.81 

Nom. 

NonL 

Nom. 

16.76 

22  00 

15.50 

S.87H 

8.25 

3.10 

MH 

.«4J6 

.2^ 

•VTH 

.37 

.8616 

.18« 

.15 

.16 

.89H 

.66 

.69» 

1.65 

1.91M 

235 

.46 

.46 

.47 

.76 

.76 

.66 

.56 

.4<% 

.856 

Nom. 

Nom. 

Nom. 

.04  18-2C 

)    .0594 

.06^ 

17.26 

18.50 

13.50 

l&OO 

21.25 

14Ji5 

9.50 

10.25 

&50 

19.50 

21.00 

90.50 

•.«^ 

.1194 

Am 

.07^ 

.0894 

.0596 

.10  1-5 

.1096 

.1856 

.22 

.86 

.28 

.11 

.18^ 

-im 

.0494 

.0596 

.04*4 

.90 

.90 

.90 

2.20 

2.25 

Nom. 

.0918-20 

.0754 

.OTH 

.0896 

.0315-16      .08 

.0494 

.04J6 

.ai7.i6 

.06^6 

.0594 

.05^ 

.S7H 

.siH 

.83)6 
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Hong  Kong. — Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  152. 

182,  185,  187. 
Horses.— Exports  of,  pages  130,  149. 

I. 

Immigrants— Arrival  of,  at  the  Port  of  New-York,  pages  199,  200. 
Imports  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  pages  113,  118,  148,  176. 

Argentine  Republic  from,  page  151. 

Articles.  Leading,  page  148. 

Austria- Hungary  from,  page  151. 

Belgium  from,  page  151. 

Bermuda  from,  page  152. 

Brandies,  page  41. 

Brazil  from,  page  151. 
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Imports. —Breadstaffs.  pages  118,  122. 

British  Australasia  from,  page  152. 

China  from,  page  152. 

Columbia  from,  page  162. 

£B8t  Indies  from,  page  152. 

Guiana  from,  152. 

Oceania  from,  page  158. 

West  Indies  from,  page  162. 

Bullion,  pages  118,  115,  129.  148,  154,  165,  166,  167. 

Central  American  States  from,  page  161. 

Champagne,  pages  38,  48. 

Chemicals  and  Drugs,  pages  110,  128. 

Chili  from,  page  151. 

Chinese  Empire  from,  page  151. 

Cigars,  page  120. 

Coffee,  pages  26,  119.  148,  157. 

Coin  and  Bullion,  pages  118,  115,  129,  148,  154,  165.  166.  167. 

Colombia  from,  page  151. 

Comparative,  page  176. 

Costa  Rica  from,  page  151. 

Cotton  Manufactures,  pages  128,  124,  148,  162. 

Cuba  from,  page  151  • 

Denmark  and  Dependencies  from,  page  161. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals,  pages  119,  128. 

Dry  Goods,  pages  115,  123,  124.  148,  162. 

Dutch  East  Indies  from,  page  153. 

West  Indies  from,  page  158. 

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware,  page  124. 

East  Indies,  British,  from,  page  152. 

Ecuador  from,  page  151. 

Egypt  from,  page  154. 

England  and  Dependencies  from,  page  152. 

Fish,  pages  120,  124,  125. 

Flax  and  Hemp  and  Manufactures,  pages  124,  148,  163. 

Flax  Seed,  page  128. 

France  and  Dependencies  from,  pages  151, 152, 

Free  Goods,  pages  118,  118. 

Fruits,  including  Nuts,  pages  120,  125. 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins,  pages  120.  125,  148. 

Germany  and  Dependencies  from,  page  152. 

Gibraltar  from,  page  152. 

Glass  and  Glass  Ware,  pages  120,  125. 

Gold  and  Silver,  pages  113,  115,  129,  148,  164.  165.  166,  167. 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies  from,  page  152. 

Greece  from,  page  153. 

Gautemala  from,  page  151. 

Hayti  from,  page  153. 

Hemp  and  Flax  and  Manufactures,  pages  124,  148,  168. 

Hides  and  Skins,  pages  120,  148. 
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Imports. — Honduras  from,  page  151. 

British  from,  page  152. 

HoDg  KoDg  from,  page  152. 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha,  Unmanufactured,  pages  120,  148. 

Manufactures,  page  126. 

Ireland  from,  page  152. 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  pages  96,  120,  126,  164. 

Italy  from,  page  168. 

Japan  from,  page  158. 

Korea  from,  page  158. 

Lead  and  Manufactures,  page  126. 

Leather  and  Manufactures,  pages  126,  148. 

Liberia  from,  page  153. 

Lumber,  page  129. 

Madagascar  from,  page  152. 

Mexico  from,  page  153. 

Molasses,  pages  20, 128.  156. 

Netherlands  and  Dependencies  from,  page  153. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  from,  page  152. 

Nicaragua  from,  page  151. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  from,  page  152. 

Oils,  pages  64,  121,  127. 

Opium,  page  128. 

Paraguay  from,  page  158. 

Peru  from  page  153. 

Philippine  Islands  from,  page  158. 

Portugal  and  Dependencies  from,  page  158. 

Precious  Stones,  pages  126,  148. 

Provisions,  pages  127,  128. 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory  from,  page  152. 

Railroad  Bars  or  Rails,  page  126. 

Russia  from,  page  158. 

Salt,  page  128. 

Salvador  from,  page  151. 

San  Domingo  from,  page  158. 

Scotland  from,  page  152. 

Seeds,  pages  121,  128. 

Segars,  page  129. 

Servia  from,  page  153. 

Silk,  raw,  pages  121,  148. 

Manufactures,  pages  128,  148,  161. 

Soda  and  Salts  of,  page  123. 

Spain  and  Dependencies  from,  page  153. 

Specie  and  Bullion,  pages  118,  115,  129,  148,  154,  165,  166,  167. 

Sperm  Oil,  page  64. 

St^^el  Manufactures,  pages  120,  126,  164. 

Sugar,  pages  5,  6,  12S,  148,  155. 

Sweden  and  Norway  from,  page  154. 

Switzerland  from,  page  154. 
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Imports.— Tea,  pages  38,  122,  128,  148,  158. 

Tin  and  Manafactares,  pages  126,  148. 

Tobacco  and  Manafactures,  pages  128,  129,  148- 

^—  Tripoli  from,  page  154. 

Tarkey  and  Dependencies  from,  page  154. 

United  States,  of  the,  pages  118,  148,  154,  176. 

Uruguay  from,  page  154. 

Venezaela  from,  page  154. 

Watches,  Watch  Movements  and  Materials,  page  123. 

West  Indies,  British,  from,  page  152. 

Whale  Oil.  pages  64, 127. 

Wine  and  Spirits,  pages  3^,  89,  40,  48, 128,  148. 

Wool,  pages  129,  148,  159. 

Manafactares,  pages  129,  148,  160. 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha,  Unmanufactured.— Imports  of,  pages  120, 148 

Manufactures. — Exports  of,  page  188. 

Imports  of,  page  126. 

Insurance,  Rates  ui  Marine,  at  New- York,  page  201. 

Ireland. — Commerce  of  New-Tork  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  152, 182, 

183,  185, 186. 

Iron  Trade  of  New-Tork,  page  91. 

Exports  of,  pages  97,  98,  183,  184,  149. 

Imports  of,  and  Steel,  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  compared  with  other 

Ports  of  the  United  States,  pagee  120,  126,  164. 
and  Steel  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  pages  120,  126,  164. 

Prices  of,  page  240. 

Italy.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  153, 184, 
186,  187,  189. 

J. 

Japan. — Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  158, 182, 

184,  186, 187,  188, 189. 

K. 
Korea. — Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  page  153. 


L. 

Lake  Ports,  Tonnage  of  the  Northern,  page  194. 
Lard,  Exports  of,  pages  186,  149,  174. 

Prices  of,  page  240. 

Lead  and  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  page  126. 
Leather  Trade  of  New- York,  page  99. 

Exports  of,  pages  100,  134,  149. 

and  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  pages  126,  148. 

Prices  of,  page  240. 

Liberia. — Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  page  153. 
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Lamber.^  Exports  of,  page  1B8. 
Imports  of,  page  129. 


M. 


Madagascar. — Commerce  of  New. York  and  the  United  States  with,  page  152. 
Manufactures  of  Cotton,  Imports  of,  at  the  Port  of  New. York,  compared  with 

other  Ports  of  the  United  States,  pages  128,  124,  148,  162. 
Manufactures  of  Flax  and  Bemp,  Imports  of,  pages  124,  148,  168. 

Iron  and  Steel,  Imports  of,  pages  96,  120,  126,  164. 

Silk,  Imports  of,  pages  128,  148,  161. 

Wool,  Imports  of,  pages  129,  148.  160. 

Marine  Insurance,  Rates  of,  at  New-York,  page  201. 

Mexico.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  158,  182, 

184,  187,  188,  189. 
Mints  of  the  United  States,  Coinage  of,  pages  213,  214. 
Molasses  Trade  of  the  United  States,  page  20. 

Consumption  of,  in  the  United  States,  page  20. 

ExportH  of,  page  187. 

Imports  of,  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  compared  with  other  Ports  of  the 

United  States,  pages  20,  128,  156. 
Prices  of,  page  25. 

N. 

Naval  Stores.— Exports  of,  page  185. 

Prices  of,  page  240. 

Netherlands  and   Dependencies. — Commerce  of   New- York   and  the   United 

States  with,  pages  158,  188,  184,  186,  187,  188,  lb9. 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador. — Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States 

with,  pages  152,  182,  184,  187. 
New- York  Assay  Office,  Operations  of,  page  221. 

Clearing  House,  Transactions  of,  page  222. 

Debt  of  the  City  of,  page  209. 

of  the  State  of,  page  208. 

Duties  on  Imports  received  at,  pages  116,  179. 

Entrances  and  Clearances  of  Vessels  at.  pages  180,  181,  182.  185, 188,  189. 

Exports  from,  pages  118,  130,  148,  178. 

Foreign  from,  pages  118,  116,  139,  177. 

For«fign  Carrying  Trade  of,  page  150. 

Foreign  Commerce  of,  pages  113,  118,  148,  150,  151,  180,  181,  182,  185, 

188.  189. 

Heahh  Officer's  Fees  at,  page  204. 

Immigrants,  Arrival  of,  at  the  Port  of,  pages  199,  200. 

Imports  at,  pages  11?,  118,  148,  176. 

Number  and   Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  which  have  Entered  and 

Cleared  at  the  Port  of.  page  188. 
Number  and  Tonnage  of  Foreign  Vessels  which  have  Entered  and  Cleared 

at  the  Port  of,  page  189. 
Pilotage,  Rates  of,  at,  page  205. 
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New- York.— Population  of  the  City  of,  page  212. 

of  the  State  of,  page  212. 

Port  of,  its  Boundaries  and  Port  Charges,  page  202. 

Port  Warden  Charges  at,  page  203. 

Post  OfHce.— Transactions  of,  page  281. 

— ^  Quarantine  Fees  at,  page  204. 

Rates  of  Pilotage  at,  page  205. 

Wharfage  at.  page  202. 

Real  and  Personal  Estate  of  the  City  of,  page  211. 

Real  and  Personal  Estate  of  the  State  of,  page  208. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of  American  Vessels  at 

the  Port  of,  page  188. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of  Foreign  Vessels  at  the 

Port  of,  page  189. 

Ship-bailding  at,  page  197. 

Tonnage  of,  pages  192,  193. 

Dues  at,  page  204. 

Vessels,  Number  and  Tonnage,  belonging  to  the  Port  of,  page  198. 

Wharfage,  Rates  of.  at,  page  202. 

Nicaragua. — Commerce  of  New-York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  151, 
182,  188,  186,  186. 

Northern  Lake  Ports,  Tonnage  of,  page  194. 

Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. — Commerce  of  New- 
York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  152,  182,  183,  185,  187. 

O. 

Oil  Cake,  Exports  of,  page  185. 

Oils  —Petroleum,  Exports  of,  pages  60,  185,  149,  175. 

Prices  of,  page  59. 

Imports  of,  pages  64,  121,  127. 

Sperm,  Imports  of,  page  64. 

Whale,  Imports  of,  pages  64,  127. 

Prices  of,  page  65. 

Opium. — Imports  of,  page  123. 


Paraguay. — Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  page  153. 
Peru. — Commerce  of  New-York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  153,  183, 

184,  187. 
Petroleum  Trade  of  the  United  Slates,  page  57. 

Exports  of,  from  New-York,  pages  60,  135,  149,  175. 

froiu  the  United  States,  pages  135,  149,  175. 

Prices  of,  page  59. 

Philippine  Islands  — Commerce  of  New-York  and  the  United  States  with  the, 

pages  153,  188,  184,,  186,  187,  189. 
Pilotage  at  New-York,  Hates  of,  page  205. 
Population  of  the  City  of  New-York,  page  212. 
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Population  of  the  State  ot  Naw-Tork,  page  212. 

of  the  United  States,  page  212. 

Porlc.— Exports  of,  pages  186,  149,  172. 

Prices  of,  page  240. 

Port  of  NewTork.— Its  Boandaries  and  Port  Charges,  page  202. 

Warden  Charges  at  the,  page  203. 

Portugal  and  Dependencies. — Commerce  of  New.Tork  and  the  United  States 

with,  pages  158,  188, 184,  186,  187,  189. 
Post  Office,  New-Tork,  Transactions  of,  page  281. 
Precioas  Stones. — Imports  of,  pages  126,  148. 
Prices  of  Bacon  and  Hams,  page  240. 

Beef  and  Pork,  page  240. 

Breadstuffs,  page  240. 

Batter,  pages  48,  240. 

Cheese,  pages  44,  240. 

Coffee,  pages  26,  82. 

Cotton,  page  81. 

Man  af  acta  res,  page  84. 

Dry  Goods,  page  84. 

Foreign  Exchange,  page  288. 

Qovernment  Securities,  page  287. 

Hams  and  Bacon,  page  240. 

Iron,  page  240. 

Leather,  page  240. 

Molasses,  page  25. 

Naval  Stores,  page  240. 

Oils,  Whale  and  Sperm,  page  65. 

Petroleum,  page  59. 

Prod  ace.  Articles  of,  page  240. 

Salt,  page  240. 

Securities,  Qovernment,  page  287. 

Sugar,  page  19. 

Tallow,  page  240. 

Tobacco,  page  55. 

Whale  Oil,  page  65. 

Wool,  pages  89,  240. 

Produce,  Articles  of. — Prices  of,  page  240. 
Pru visions.— Exports  of.  pages  186,  149. 
Imports  of,  pages  127,  128 

Q. 

Quarantine  Fees  at  New-York,  page  204. 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory. — Commerce  of  New- 
York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  152,  182,  188,  185,  187. 

R. 

Railroad  Bars  or  Rails. — Imports  of,  page  126. 
Rates  of  Foreign  Exchange  at  New-York,  page  238. 
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Rates  of  Marine  Inaurance  at  New- York,  page  201. 

Pilotage  at  New-York,  page  305. 

Wharfage  at  New- York,  page  203. 

Real  and  PersoDal  Estate  of  the  State  of  New-York,  page  308. 

of  the  City  of  New- York,  page  211. 

Receipts  of  Customs  at  New-York,  pages  116,  179. 

Re-Exports  from  the  Port  of  New- York,  pages  118,  116,  139,  177. 

from  the  United  States,  pages  189,  177. 

Roamania.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  page  158. 
Russia  on  the  Baltic,  White  and  Black  Seas.— Commerce  of  New-York  and  the 
United  States  with,  pages  158,  184,  187. 


S. 

Salt.— Imports  of,  page  128. 

Prices  of,  page  240. 

Salvador.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  page  151. 
San  Domingo.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages 

158,  188,  184,  186,  187,  188,  189. 
Savings  Banks  in  the  City  and  County  of  New- York.— Compared  with  the 

Savings  Banks  in  other  Counties  of  the  State,  page  230. 
Scotland. — Commerce  of  New-York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  152, 

183,  186. 
Securities,  Government,  Prices  of,  at  New-York,  page  237. 
Seeds,  Imports  of,  pages  121,  128. 
Segars,  Imports  of,  page  129. 
Ship-building  in  the  State  of  New- York,  page  197. 

in  the  United  States,  page  197. 

Silk,  Raw,  Imports  of,  pages  121,  148. 

Manufactures,  Imports  of,  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  compared  with  other 

Ports  of  the  United  States,  pages  128,  148,  161. 
Silver  and  Gold,  Production  of,  in  the  United  States,  pages  218,  219,  220. 
Skins,  Exports  of,  page  133. 
Soda  and  Salts  of.  Imports  of,  page  128. 
Spain  and  Dependencies. — Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with, 

pages  158,  183,  184,  186,  187,  189. 
Specie  and  Bullion,  Exports  of.  pages  113,  117,  188,  149,  154.  165,  166,  167. 

Imports  of,  pages  113,  115.  129,  148,  154,  165,  166,  167. 

Re-Exports  of.  pages  147,  154,  165,  166,  l67. 

Sugar  Trade  of  the  United  States,  page  5. 

Consumption  of,  in  the  United  States,  page  18. 

Exports  of,  page  137. 

Imports  of,  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  compared  with  other  Ports  of  the 

United  States,  pages  6,  128,  148,  155. 

Prices  of,  page  19, 

Sweden  and  Norway.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with, 

pages  154,  183,  184,  186,  187,  189. 
Switzerland.— Commerce  of  New-York  and  the  United  States  with,  page  154. 
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T. 

Tallow,  Exports  of,  pages  186,  149,  174. 

Prices  of,  page  240. 

Tea  Trade  of  New- York,  page  83. 

Imports  of,  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  compared  with  other  Ports  of  the 

United  States,  pages  122, 128.  148,  158. 
Tin  and  Manufactares. — Imports  of,  pages  126,  148. 
Tobacco  Trade  of  New- York,  page  53. 
Exports  of,  from  the  Port  of  New- York,  compared  with  other  Ports  of 

the  United  States,  pages  137,  149,  170. 

Imports  of,  pages  128,  129, 148. 

Prices  of,  page  65. 

Tonnage  of  the  Port  of  New-York,  pages  192,  198. 

Dues  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  page  204. 

Northern  Lake  Ports,  page  194. 

State  of  New- York,  pages  192,  193. 

United  States,  page  195. 

Distribution  of,  page  196. 

Trade,  Foreign  Carrying,  of  New- York,  page  150. 
Transactions  of  the  New- York  Clearing  House,  page  222. 

Poet  Office,  page  231. 

Transportation  on  the  Canals  of  the  State  of  New- York,  page  198. 

Turkey  and  Dependencies.— Commerce  of  New-Yorlj  and  the  United  States 

with,  pages  154,  188,  184, 187, 189. 

U. 

United  Kingdom.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages 
152,  182,  183,  185,  186,  188,  189. 

United  States  Assay  Office.— Bars  manufactured  at,  pages  215,  216. 

— —  Bacon  and  Hams,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  136,  149,  171. 

Bnnks,  National,  their  condition,  as  shown  by  their  Reports  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  page  227. 

Beef  Cattle,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  180,  149,  178. 

Beef  and  Pork,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  186,  149,  172. 

Breadstnffs,  Exporte  of,  by  the,  pages  130,  148. 

Bullion  and  Specie,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  138,  149,  154,  167. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  129,  148,  154,  167. 

Re-Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  147,  154,  167. 

Carrying  Trade,  Foreign,  of  the,  page  150. 

Cattle,  Beef,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  180,  149,  173. 

Cheese,  Bacon  and  Hams,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  186,  149,  171. 

Chemicals  and  Drugs,  Importe  of,  by  the.  pages  119,  128. 

Cigars,  Imports  of,  by  the,  page  129. 

Coffee,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  26,  119,  148,  157. 

Coin  and  Bullion,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  188,  149,  154,  167. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  129,  148,  154,  167. 

Re-Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  147,  154,  167. 
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United  StatA8.~Coinage  of  the,  pages  218,  214. 

Commerce  of  the,  with  Foreign  Coantries,  pages  118,  148,  150,  151. 180, 

181, 188,  184,  186,  187,  190.  191. 

Copper,  Exports  of,  bj  the,  pages  181. 149. 

Cotton,  Exporte  of,  by  the,  pages  66,  131,  148,  168. 

Manufactures,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  73,  181,  182,  149. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  128,  124,  148,  162. 

Debt  of  the,  pages  206,  207. 

Domestic  Exports  of  the,  pages  180, 148,  178. 

Dry  Qoods,  Imports  of.  by  the,  pages  128, 124.  148,  162 

Duties  on  Imports  of  Merchandise,  Receipts  of,  by  the,  page  179. 

Entrances  Into  and  Clearances  of  Vessels  from  the  Ports  of  the,  pages  180, 

li?l,  188.  184.  186,  187. 

Flax  and  Hemp  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  124,  148,  163 

Seed.  Imports  of,  by  the,  page  128. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  the,  pages  118,  148,  150,  151.  180.  181,  183. 184, 

186.  187.  190,  191. 

Exports  of  the,  pages  139,  177. 

Fruits,  including  Nute.  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  120,  125. 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins,  Exports  of,  by  the,  page  182. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  120.  125,  148. 

Glass  and  Qlas.sware,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  120,  125. 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion.— Deposits  and  Purchases  of,  at  the  Mints  and 

Assay  Offices  of  the,  page  217. 

Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  188,  149,  154,  167. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  129,  148,  154,  167. 

Production  of,  in  the,  pages  218,  219,  220. 

Re  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  147,  154,  167. 

Hams  and  Bacon,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  186,  149,  171. 

Hemp  and  Flax  and  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  134, 148. 

168. 

Hides  and  Skins,  Exports  of,  by  the,  page  183. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  120,  148. 

Imports  of  the,  pages  118,  148,  154,  176 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha,  Unmanufactured,  Imports  of,  by  the, 

pages  120,  148. 

Manufactures,  Exports  of,  by  the,  page  183. 

Imports  of,  by  ihe,  page  126. 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  bj  the, 

pages  90.  120.  126,  164. 
Iron  and  Steel,  and  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  Exports  of,  bj  the, 

pages  97.  98.  183.  184.  149. 

Lard  and  Tallow,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  136,  149,  174. 

Lead  and  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  by  the,  page  126. 

Leather  and  Manufactures,  Exports  of,  by  the.  pages  100.  134,  149. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  126,  148. 

Lumber,  Exports  of,  by  the,  jhige  138. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  page  l*i9. 

Molasses,  Exports  of,  by  the,  page  187. 
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United  States.— Molasses,  Imports  of,  bj  the,  pages  128  15((. 

Oils,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  64,  121,  127. 

Petroleum,  Exports  of,  bj  the,  pages  135,  149,  175. 

Population  of  the,  page  212. 

Railroad  Bars  or  Bails,  Imports  of,  by  the,  page  126. 

Receipts  from  Duties  on  Imports  of  Merchandise,  by  the,  page  179. 

Salt.  Imports  of,  by  the,  page  128. 

Securities,  Prices  of,  at  New- York,  page  287. 

Ship-building  in  the,  page  197. 

Silk,  Raw,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  121,  148. 

Silk  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  128,  148,  161. 

Silver  and  Qold,  Production  of,  in  the,  pages  218,  219,  220. 

Soda  and  Salts  of,  Imports  of,  by  the,  page  128. 

Specie  and  Bullion,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  138,  149,  154,  167. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  Vl^,  148,  154,  167. 

Re-ExporU  oi,  by  the,  pages  147,  154,  167. 

Sugar,  Consumption  of,  in  the,  page  13. 

Exports  of,  by  the,  page  187. 

Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  6, 128,  148.  155. 

Tea,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  83,  122,  128,  148,  158. 

Tin  and  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  126,  148. 

Tobacco,  Exports  of,  by  the,  pages  137,  149,  170. 

and  Manufactures,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  128,  129,  148. 

Tonnage  of  the,  page  195. 

Distribution  of  the,  page  196. 

Trade,  Foreign  Carrying,  of  the,  page  150. 

Wh>  at  and  Wheat  Flour,  Exports  of,  by  the,  page  180,  148,  169. 

Wine,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  128,  148. 

Wool,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pagi  s  129,  148,  159. 

Manufactures,  Imports  of,  by  the,  pages  129,  148,  160. 

Uruguay.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  154, 
183,  184,  186,  187,  188,  189. 

V. 

Venezuela  —Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages  154, 

188,  184.  187,  188,  189. 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  New- York,  Number  and  Tonnage,  page  193. 

Belonging  to  the  Northern  Lake  Ports,  page  194. 

Engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,  which  have  Entered 

and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  pages  180,  181,  182,  185,  188,  189. 
Engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,  1884  to  1903,  pages 

190,  191. 
Recapitulation  of  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of  American,  at  the  Port 

of  New- York,  page  188. 
Recapitulation  of  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of  Foreign,  at  the  Port  of 

New-York,  page  189. 

W. 
Warden,  Port,  Charges  of,  at  New- York,  page  203. 
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Watches,  Watch  Movements  and  Materials,  Imports  of,  page  123. 

West  Indies,  British.— Commerce  of  New-York  and  the  United  States  with, 

pages  152,  183,  184,  185,  187. 
Danish. — Commerce  of  New-Tork  and  the  United  States  with,  pages 

151,  182,  188,  185,  186. 
Dutch. — Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages 

158,  188,  184.  186.  187. 
French.— Commerce  of  New- York  and  the  United  States  with,  pages 

151,  182,  188,  185, 186. 
Whale  Fishery  of  the  United  States,  page  68. 

Vessels  employed  in  the,  page  65. 

Oil,  Exports  of,  pages  65,  185. 

Oil,  Importe  of,  pages  64, 127. 

Prices  of,  page  65. 

Wharfage,  Rates  of,  at  New- York,  page  202. 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour,  Exports  of,  pages  180,  148,  160. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  of  New- York,  page  37. 

Exports  of,  page  137. 

Imports  of,  pages  88,  80,  40,  48,  128,  148. 

Wool  Trade  of  New- York,  page  80. 

Exports  of,  page  138. 

Imports  of,  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  compared  with  other  Ports  of  the 

United  States,  pages  120,  148,  160. 
Manofactares,  Imports  of,  at  the  Port  of  New- York,  compared  with  other 

Ports  of  the  United  States,  pages  120,  148, 160. 
Prices  of,  pages  80,  240. 
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